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At  this  crisis  Divine  Providence  interposed,  not  as 
formerly,  with  miraculous  assistance,  but  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  human  virtues :  the  lofty  patriotism,  ad- 
venturous valor,  daring  and  sagacious  soldiership,  gen- 
erous self-devotion,  and  inextinguishable  zeal  of  heroic 
men  in  the  cause  of  their  country  and  their  God.  In 
Modin,  a  town  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  sea,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  unknown,^  lived 
Mattathias,  a  man  of  the  priestly  line  of  Joarib,  him- 
self advanced  in  years,  but  with  five  sons  in  the  prime 
of  life,  Johanan,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan. 
When  Apelles,  the  officer  of  Antiochus,  arrived  at 
Modin  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  edict  against  the 
Jewish  religion,  he  made  splendid  ofiers  to  Mattathias 
as  a  man  of  great  influence,  to  induce  him  to  submit  to 
the  royal  will.  The  old  man  not  only  rejected  his 
advances,  but  publicly  proclaimed  his  resolution  to  live 

^  It  waa  on  a  height  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa:  the  Talmud- 
ists  wy  not  fiir  &om  Lydda. 
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10  MATTATHUS.  Book  X. 

and  die  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers ;  and  when  an  apos- 
tate Jew  was  about  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen 
deity,  in  a  transport  of  indignant  zeal  Mattathias  struck 
him  dead  upon  the  altar.  Mattathias  then  fell  on  the 
king's  commissioner,  put  him  to  death,  and  summoned 
all  the  citizens  who  were  zealous  for  the  Law  to  follow 
him  to  the  moimtains.^  Their  numbers  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  but  the  Syrian  troops  having  surprised  1000 
in  a  cave,  attacked  them  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance,  slew  them  without  mercy.  From 
thenceforth  Mattathias  and  his  followers  determined  to 
break  through  this  over-scrupulous  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  assert  the  legality  of  defensive  warfare 
on  that  day.^ 

The  insurgents  conducted  their  revolt  with  equal 
enterprise  and  discretion.  For  a  time  they  lay  hid  in 
the  mountain  fastnesses :  and,  as  opportunity  occurred, 
poured  down  upon  the  towns ;  destroyed  the  heathen 
altars ;  enforced  circumcision ;  pimished  all  apostates 
who  fell  into  their  hands ;  recovered  many  copies  gf 
the  Law,  which  their  enemies  had  wantonly  de&ced ; 
and  reestablished  the  synagogues  for  public  worship,  — 
the  Temple  being  defiled,  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Their  ranks  were  swelled  with  the  zealots  for 
the  Law,  who  were  then  called  the  Chasidim.  For, 
immediately  after  the  return  from  Babylonia,  two  sects 
had  divided  the  people :  the  Zadikim,  the  righteous, 
who  observed  the  written  Law  of  Moses ;  and  the  more 
austere  and  abstemious  Chasidim,  or  the  holy,  who 
added  to  the  Law  the  traditions  and  observances  of  the 
&thers,  and  professed  a  holiness  beyond  the  letter  of 
the  covenant.  From  the  former  sprang  the  Sadducees 
and  Karaites  of  later  times  ;  from  the  latter,  the  Phar- 

1  1  Mace. ;  2  Mace. ;  Joseph.  Ant  xii.  6, 7.  *  Sommer,  b.  c.  166. 
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isees.  But  the  age  of  Mattathias  was  ill  suited  to  this 
laborious  and  enterprising  warfare :  having  bequeathed 
the  command  to  Judas,  the  most  valiant  of  his  sons,  he 
sank  under  the  weight  of  years  and  toil.  So  great 
already  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  he  was  buried, 
without  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in  his 
native  city  of  Modin. 

I£  the  youth  of  the  new  general  added  vigor  and 
enterprise  to  the  cause,  it  lost  nothing  in  prudence  and 
discretion.  Judas  unfolded  the  banner  of  the  Macca? 
bees,  a  name  of  which  the  derivation  is  uncertain. 
Some  assert  that  it  was  formed  from  the  concluding 
letters  of  a  sentence  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  Exodus,  "  Mi  Camo  Ka  Baalim  Je- 
hovah," signifying,  Who  is  like  unto  thee  aniong  the 
Gods^  0  Jehovah  ?  Some,  that  it  was  the  banner  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  which  contained  the  three  last  letters  of 
the  three  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  others, 
that  it  was  the  personal  appellation  of  Judas,  from  a 
word  signifying  a  hammer,  like  that  of  Charles  Martel, 
the  hero  of  the  Franks.  Having  tried  his  soldiers  by 
many  gallant  adventures,  surprising  many  cities,  which 
he  garrisoned  and  fortified,  Judas  determined  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  Apollonius,  the  governor  of 
Samaria,  first  advanced  against  him,  and  was  totally 
defeated  and  slain.  Judas  took  the  sword  of  his  enemy 
as  a  trophy,  and  ever  after  used  it  in  battle.  Seron, 
the  deputy-governor  of  Coelesyria,  advanced  to  revenge 
the  defeat  of  Apollonius,  but  encoimtering  the  enemy 
in  the  strong  pass  of  Beth-horon,  met  with  the  same 
fete.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  fevered  the  noble 
struggle  of  Judas  and  his  followers  for  independence. 
By  his  prodigal  magnificence,  both  in  his  pleasures  and 
in  his  splendid  donatives  and  offerings,  Antiochus  ha4 
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exhausted  his  finances.  His  eastern  provinces,  Arme- 
nia and  Persia,  refiised  their  tribute.  He  therefore 
was  constrained  to  divide  his  forces,  marching  himself 
into  the  East,  and  leaving  L jsias,  with  a  great  army,  to 
crush  the  insurrection  in  Judaea.  The  rapid  progress 
of  Judas  had  demanded  immediate  resistance.  Phihp, 
the  Syrian  governor  in  Jerusalem,  sent  urgent  sohcita- 
tions  for  rehef.  The  vanguard  of  the  Syrian  army, 
amounting  to  20,000,  under  the  command  of  Nicanor 
and  Gorgias,  advanced  rapidly  into  the  province :  it 
was  followed  by  the  general-in-chief,  Ptolemy  Macron ; 
their  united  forces  forming  an  army  of  40,000  foot  and 
7000  horse.  In  their  train  came  a  multitude  of  slave- 
merchants  ;  for  Nicanor  had  suggested  the  policy  of 
selling  as  many  of  the  insurgents  as  they  could  take,  to 
discharge  the  arrears  of  tribute  due  to  the  Romans.^ 
Judas  assembled  6000  men  at  Mizpeh  :  there  tliey 
fasted  and  prayed ;  and  the  reUgious  ceremony,  per- 
formed in  that  unusual  place,  though  of  old  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  of  God,  sadly  reminded  them  of  the  desolate 
state  of  the  holy  city,  the  profimation  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  discontinuance  of  the  sacrifices.^  But  if  sorrow 
subdued  the  tamer  spirits,  it  infused  loftier  indignation 
and  nobler  self-devotion  into  the  valiant.^  Judas  knew 
that  his  only  hope,  save  in  his  God,  was  in  the  enthu- 
siastic zeal  of  his  followers  for  the  Law  of  Moses.  In 
strict  conformity  to  its  injunctions,  he  issued  out 
through  his  little   army   the   appointed  proclamation, 

1  2  Mace.  viii.  10.    Thej  were  to  have  90  slayes  for  a  talent:  11. 

s  1  Mace.  iii.  46  et  teq, 

A  characteristic  circamstance  is  here  noted,  "and  laid  open  the  book  of 
the  Law,  n^erein  the  hecUhen  had  sought  to  paint  (he  Ukeness  of  (heir 
images.**  48. 

8  "  For  it  is  better  for  us  to  die  in  battle,  than  to  behold  the  calamities  of 
oar  people  and  oor  sanctuary.  Nevertheless  as  the  will  of  God  is  in 
heaven,  so  let  him  do."    1  Mace  iii.  59,  60.    Compare  2  Mace,  c  viii. 
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that  all  who  had  married  wives,  bmlt  houses,  or  planted 
vineyai'ds,  or  were  fearful,  should  return  to  their  homes. 
His  force  dwindled  to  3000  ill-armed  men.^  Yet  with 
this  small  band  Judas  advanced  towards  Emmaus, 
where  the  enemy  lay  encamped.  Intelligence  reached 
him,  that  Gorgias  had  been  detached  with  5000  chosen 
foot  and  1000  horse  to  surprise  him  by  night  He 
instantly  formed  the  daring  resolution  of  eluding  the 
attack  by  falling  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
mommg  before  he  arrived ;  but,  animating  his  men  to 
the  onset,  they  rushed  down,  all  their  trumpets  clang- 
ing, upon  the  Syrians,  who,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
fled  on  all  sides,  unto  Gazera,  and  unto  the  plains  of 
Idumea,  and  Azotus,  and  Jamnia.  Three  thousand 
fell  in  battle.*  Judas  was  as  wary  as  bold ;  his  troops 
were  as  well-disciplined  as  enterprising.  He  restrained 
''them  from  the  plunder  of  the  camp  till  the  return  of 
Gorgias  with  the  flower  of  the  army,  who  came  back 
weary  with  seeking  the  Jewish  insurgents  among  the 
mountains,  where  they  had  hoped  to  surprise  them. 
To  their  astonishment  they  beheld  their  own  camp  a 
blaze  of  fire.  The  contest  was  short  but  decisive :  the 
Syrians  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  in  their  flight 
sufiered  immense  loss.  The  rich  booty  of  the  camp 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  "  much  gold  and  silver, 
and  blue  silk  and  purple  of  the  sea,  and  great  riches."  ^ 
The  Jews,  with  just  retribution,  sold  for  slaves  as  many 
of  the  slave-merchants  as  they  could  flnS.  A  due 
share  of  the  spoil  was  given  to  the  maimed,  the  widows, 
and  the  orphans ;  the  rest  divided  among  the  conquer- 
ors.*   The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  a  day  indeed  of 

1  **  Who  nevertheless  had  neither  armor  nor  swords  to  their  minds.*'    1 
Mace.  iv.  6. 
•  Verse  16.  «  Verse  28.  *  2  Mace.  viii.  28. 
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rest  and  rejoicing.  But  success  only  excited  the  hon- 
orable ambition  of  the  Maccabee.  Hearing  that  a  great 
force  was  assembling  beyond  the  Jordan  under  Timo- 
theus  and  Bacchides,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  gained  a 
great  victory  and  a  considerable  supply  of  arms.  Here 
two  of  the  chief  oppressors  of  the  Jews,  Philarches  and 
Callisthenes,  perished ;  one  in  battle  ;  the  other  burnt 
to  death  in  a  house,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  Ni- 
canor  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave  to  Antioch.  So 
closed  the  first  triumphant  campaign  of  the  Macca- 
bees. 

The  next  year  Lysias  appeared  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  60,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  at  Bethsura,  a 
little  north  of  Hebron  ^  towards  the  southern  frontier  of 
Judaea ;  having  perhaps  levied  part  of  his  men  among 
the  Idumeans.  This  tribe  now  inhabited  a  district  to 
the  west  of  their  ancestors,  the  Edomites,  having  been 
dispossessed  of  their  former  territory  by  the  Nabathaean 
Arabs.  Judas  met  this  formidable  host  with  10,000 
men ;  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  slew  5000  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  on  all  sides  triumphant,  Judas  entered, 
with  his  valiant  confederates,  the  ruined  and  desolate 
Jerusalem.*  They  found  shrubs  grown  to  some  height, 
like  the  underwood  of  a  forest,  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple ;  every  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  had  been  pro- 
&ned ;  the  chambers  of  the  priests  were  thrown  down. 
With  wild  lamentations  and  the  sound  of  martial  trump- 
ets they  mingled  their  prayers  and  praises  to  the  God 
of  their  fathers.  Judas  took  the  precaution  to  keep  a 
body  of  armed  men  on  the  watch  against  the  Syrian 
garrifion  in  the  citadel ;  and  then  proceeded  to  install 
the  most  blameless  of  the  priests  in  their  o£Sce,  to 
repair  the  sacred  edifice,  to  purify  every  part  from  the 

1  1  Mace  iv,  2d-a6.  »  i  Mocc.  iy.  86-60. 
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profimation  of  the  heathen,  to  construct  a  new  altar,  to 
replace  ont  of  the  booty  all  the  sacred  ressels,  and  at 
length  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  —  a  period 
of  eight  days,  —  which  eyer  after  was  held  sacred  in 
the  Jewish  calendai^.^  It  was  the  festival  of  the  re- 
generation of  the  people,  which,  but  for  the  valor  of  the 
Maccabees,  had  almost  lost  itd  political  existence. 

The  reestablishment  of  a  powerful  State  in  Judaea 
was  not  beheld  without  jealousy  by  the  neighboring 
tribes.^  But  Judas,  having  strongly  fortified  the 
Temple  on  the  side  of  the  citadel,  anticipated  a  power- 
ful confederacy  which  was  forming  against  him,  and 
carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  territories  of  the 
Idumeans  and  Ammonites.  Thus  discomfited  on 
every  side,  the  Syrians  and  their  allies  began  to  re^ 
venge  themselves  on  the  Jews  who  were  scattered  in 
Ghklilee  and  the  trans-Jordanic  provinces.  Judas  re- 
venged a  cruel  stratagem  of  the  inhabitants  of  Joppa, 
who  decoyed  200  Jews  or  fiunilies  on  board  their  ships 
and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  He  made  a  descent 
and  burned  many  houses  on  the  harbor,  and  many  of 
their  ships.  In  Jamnia  the  same  hostile  measures 
were  threatened.  He  fell  on  Jamnia,  set  the  town  on 
fire,  the  blaze  of  which  was  seen  in  Jerusalem.^  A 
great  force  from  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  advanced  into 
the  neighboring  county.  Timotheus,  son  of  a  former 
general  of  the  same  name,  laid  waste  Gilead  with  great 
slaughter.^      Judas,  by  the  general  consent  of  the 


I  Herzfeld  obBerres  thai  tiiey  would  me  no  profaned  fire  for  the  lampa 
and  lights  which  were  heneefortb  to  bum  in  the  H0I7  Place.  According  to 
S  Maoc.  X.  3:  **  Striking  stones,  thej  took  fire  oat  of  them."  —  Herxfeld,  ii. 

p.  sfn. 

•  1  Mace.  T.  1.    Compare  2  llaeo.  z.  1-S.    Joseph.  Ant  xii.  7.  6. 

•  S  Mace.  xil.  8, 9. 
«  1  Hacc.  V.  3. 
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people,  divided  his  army  into  three  parts.  8000  men, 
under  his  own  command,  crossed  the  Jordan  into 
Gilead ;  8000,  under  his  brother  Simon,  marched  into 
GaUlee ;  the  rest,  under  Joseph  the  son  of  Zacharias, 
and  Azarias,  remained  to  defend  the  liberated  proY- 
inces;  but  with  strict  injunctions  to  make  no  hostile 
movement.  The  Maccabees,  as  usual,  were  irresist- 
ible :  city  after  city  fell  before  Judas  and  Jonathan.^ 
At  length,  having  subdued  the  whole  country,  Judas 
foimd  it  prudent  not  to  extend  his  kingdom  to  the 
bounds  of  that  of  David,  and  with  that  view  removed 
all  the  Jews  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  more  defensible 
province  of  Judaea.  Simon  was  equally  successful  in 
Galilee ;  he  drove  the  enemy  before  him  to  the  gates 
of  Ptolemais.  But  the  commanders  who  were  left  at 
home,  in  direct  violation  of  orders,  undertook  an  ill- 
concerted  enterprise  against  Jamnia,  a  sea-port.  They 
were  opposed  by  Bacchides,  the  most  skilftil  of  the 
Syrian  generals,  and  met  with  a  signal  defeat.^  The 
defeat  was  before  long  revenged  by  the  indefatigable 
Judas,  but  not  without  loss.  When  they  proceeded, 
after  observing  the  Sabbath  in  Adullam,  to  bury  the 
dead,  small  idols  were  found  in  the  clothes  even  of 
some  of  priestly  race.  A  sin-offering  was  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  not  only  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  these  men, 
but  for  the  dead,  in  whose  resurrection  the  Maccabean 
Jews,  no  doubt  the  Chasidim,  had  full  &ith.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  great  oppressor  of  the  Jews, 


^  "  Boaora  (Bosra),  and  Bosor,  and  Alema,  Casphor,  Maked,  and  Car- 
naim,  — all  these  cities  are  strong  and  great."  —  r.  26. 

2  1  Mace.  y.  65-61. 

*  2  Mace.  zii.  "  For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain 
should  have  risen  again,  it  had  been  saperflooos  and  vain  to  praj  for  the 
dead."  r.  44.  This  is  the  earliest  eUtUnct  assertion  of  the  Jewish  belief  in 
the  resunection. 
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Antiochus,  had  died  in  Persia.  That  his  end  was 
miserable,  both  the  Jewish  and  Roman  historians 
agree.  He  had  been  repulsed  in  an  assault  on  a  rich 
and  sumptuous  temple  in  Persia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
that  of  Diana ;  perhaps  the  female  Mithra  or  the  moon. 
Whether  he  had  been  incited  by  the  desire  of  plunder, 
or  by  his  bigoted  animosity  against  foreign  religions, 
does  not  appear;  but  at  the  same  time  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  disastrous  state  of  his  affairs  in 
Palestine.  Hastening  homeward,  he  was  seized  with 
an  incurable  disorder,  in  a  small  town  among  the 
mountains  of  Paretacene.  There,  consumed  in  body 
by  a  loathsome  ulcer,  afflicted  in  mind  by  horrible 
apparitions  and  remorse  of  conscience,  for  his  outrage 
on  the  Persian  temple,  says  Polybius,  —  for  his  hor- 
rible barbarities  and  sacrilege  in  Judaea,  assert  the 
Hebrew  writers,  —  died  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  monarchs.^ 

Lysias,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  immediately  set  a 
son  of  the  deceased  king,  Antiochus  Eupator,  upon 
the   throne ;    Demetrius,   the   rightful  heir,   being  a 

1  1  Mace.  vi.  1-16;  2  Mace,  ix.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9.  1;  Polybius,  xxxi. 
11.  Joeephvs  is  indignant  with  Polybius  for  ascribing  the  death  of  Antio- 
chus to  the  violation  of  the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  comparison  of  the  sim- 
pler pathos  in  the  account  of  his  death  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  with 
the  passionate  and  relentless  exaggeration  of  the  account  in  the  later  second 
book  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  growth  of  popular  traditional 
history.  The  dying  speech  of  Antiochus  in  his  remorse  (in  the  Second 
Maccabees;  is  very  curious,  **  and  as  touching  the  Jews  whom  he  had  judged 
not  worthy  so  much  as  to  be  buried,  but  to  be  cast  out  with  their  children 
to  be  devoured  of  the  fowls  and  wild  beasts,  he  would  make  them  all  equals 
to  the  citizens  of  Athens:  and  the  holy  Temple,  which  before  he  had 
tpoiled,  he  would  garnish  with  goodly  gifts,  and  restore  all  the  holy  vessels, 
with  many  more,  and  out  of  his  own  revenue  defraj'  the  charges  belonging 
to  the  sacrifices :  yea,  and  that  also  he  would  become  a  Jew  himself,  and 
go  through  all  the  world  that  was  inhabited,  and  declare  the  power  of  God.'* 
The  other  account  is  strange  enough,  but  more  like  the  Greek,  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  foregoing.  It  is  simple  and  pathetic,  and  therefore 
seemingly  truthftiL    1  Mace.  ri.  11, 13. 

YOL.  II.  S 
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hostage  in  Rome.  The  first  measure  of  Lysias  was  to 
attempt  the  subjugation  of  Judasa,  where  in  Jerusalem 
itself  the  garrison  of  the  unsurrendered  fortress  on 
Mount  Sion,  joined  to  a  strong  party  of  the  apostate 
Jews,  anxiously  awaited  his  approach.^  The  royal 
army  formed  the  siege  of  Bethsura,  on  the  Idumean 
firontier,  not  fer  fJrom  Hebron,  which  Judas  ha<l  strongly 
fortified.  Their  force  consisted  of  80,000  or  100,000 
foot,  20,000  horse,  and  82  elephants.  Bethsura  made 
a  valiant  defence,  and  Judas  marched  fi*om  Jerusalem 
to  its  relief.  The  elephants  seem  to  have  excited 
great  terror  and  astonishment.  According  to  the 
Jewish  annalist  each  beast  was  escorted  by  1000  foot, 
splendidly  armed,  and  500  horse ;  each  bore  a  tower 
containing  32  men  :  and  to  provoke  them  to  fight,  they 
showed  them  the  blood  of  grapes  arid  mulberries.  The 
whole  army,  in  radiant  armor,  spread  over  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  so  that  the  mountains  glistened  there- 
mihy  and  seemed  like  lamps  of  fire.  Yet  wherever 
Judas  fought,  the  Israelites  were  successful;  and  his 
heroic  brother,  Eleazar,  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen  by  rushing  under  an  elephant,  which  he 
stabbed  in  the  belly,  and  was  crushed  to  death  by 
its  fall.  Still  Judas  found  himself  obliged  to  retreat 
upon  Jerusalem.^  Bethsura,  pressed  by  famine  (it  was 
the  Sabbatic  year,  the  land  lay  fallow,  and  suppUes 
were  scarce),  capitulated  on  honorable  terms ;  and  the 

I  The  narrative  of  the  affairs  after  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Enpator  in 
1  Mace  vi.  18-63  is  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  That  in  2  Mace.,  from  x. 
10,  is  a  mass  of  inextricable  confUsion.  In  that  acoonnt  the  same  Timothens 
is  twice  defeated  and  killed,  x.  21,  38;  xii.  16,  26.  The  whole  is  a  series 
of  repetitions,  some  of  erents  before  the  death  of  Antiochns,  some  after. 
Jociephus  mainly  follows  1  Mace.  He  however  sets  the  king  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  Lysias. 

3  According  to  2  Mace,  xi.,  Lysias  was  totally  defeated  and  fled;  but 
afterwards  proposed  a  treaty.    Gh.  xiii.  repeats  this  invasion. 
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royal  army  joined  the  siege  of  that  part  of  the  capital 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  Judas.  Jemsalem 
resisted  all  their  assaults ;  the  Syrians  began  to  suffer 
from  want  of  provisions ;  and  intelligence  arrived  that 
affairs  at  Antioch  demanded  their  immediate  presence.^ 
A  treaty  was  concluded ;  full  liberty  of  worship  was 
guaranteed  to  the  Jews ;  they  were  to  be  henceforth 
permitted  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws.^  Anti- 
ochus  was  admitted  into  the  city ;  but,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  terms,  he  threw  down  the  walls  and  dismantled 
the  fortifications. 

Demetrius  in  the  mean  time,  the  lineal  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Antioch,  had  escaped  from  Rome.  Afler 
some  struggle,  he  overpowered  Lysias  and  Antiochus, 
put  them  to  death,  and  became  undisputed  master  of 
the  kingdom.  The  new  king  adopted  a  more  dangerous 
policy  against  the  independence  of  Judaea  than  the 
invasion  and  vast  armies  of  his  predecessor.  The 
looser  and  less  patriotic  Jews  ill  brooked  the  austere 
government  of  the  Chasidim,  who  formed  the  party  of 
Judas:  many,  perhaps,  were  weary  of  the  constant 
warfere  in  which  their  valiant  champion  was  engaged. 
Menelaus,  the  renegade  High  Priest,  had  accompanied 
the  army  of  Lysias,  and  endeavored  to  form  a  faction 
in  his  fkvor ;  but,  on  some  dissatisfaction,  Lysias  had 
sent  him  to  Berea,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a  tower 
of  ashes,  and  suffocated,  —  a  fit  punishment,  it  was  said, 
for  one  who  had  polluted  the  altar-fires  and  holy  ashes 
of  God's  shrine.'    Onias,  son  of  the  Onias  murdered 

1  Philip,  who  had  been  appointed  guardian  of  his  son  by  Antiochus 
EpiphaneSf  had  reached  Antioch  and  seized  the  gOTemment 

s  1  Mace.  yi.  58-61. 

'  2  Mace  xiii.  3 ;  Joseph.  Ant  xii.  ^7.  The  tower  dpyavov  hxe  vepi/^pic 
navro&ev  imoKpiiftvou  kt/Q  rdv  arrodav.  It  mast  therefore  have  been  different 
from  that,  according  to  Val.  Maximos,  built  by  King  Ochns  as  a  place  of 
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hj  means  of  Menelaus,  the  heir  of  the  priesthood,  fled 
to  Egypt,  and  Aldmus,  or  Jacimus,  was  raised  to  the 
High-Priesthood.^  By  reviving  the  title  of  the  High 
Priest  to  the  supreme  authority,  Demetrius  hoped,  if 
not  to  secure  a  dependent  vassal  in  the  government  of 
Judaea,  at  least  to  sow  discord  among  the  insurgents. 
He  sent  Alcimus,  supported  by  Bacchides,  his  most 
able  general,  to  claim  his  sacerdotal  dignity.  The 
zealots  for  the  Law  could  not  resist  the  title  of  the  High 
Priest.*  Jerusalem  submitted.  But  no  sooner  had 
Alcimus  got  the  leaders  into  his  power  than  he  basely 
murdered  sixty  of  them.  Bacchides  followed  up  the 
blow  with  great  severities  in  other  parts.  Still,  im- 
mediately that  Bacchides  had  withdrawn  his  troops, 
Judas  again  took  arms,  and  Alcimus  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  Antioch.  Demetrius  despatched  Nicanor,  with 
a  great  army,  to  reinstate  Alcimus.  Jerusalem  was 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrians;  and  Nicanor 
attempted  to  get  Judas  into  his  power  by  stratagem, 
but  the  wary  soldier  was  on  his  guard.  A  battle  took 
place  at  Capharsalama.^  Nicanor  retreated,  with  the 
loss  of  5000  men,  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  revenged 
himself  by  the  greatest  barbarities :  one  of  the  elders, 
named  Raziz,  rather  than  fall  into  his  hands,  stabbed 
himself  with  his  own  sword  ;  but  the  wound  not  prov- 
ing mortal,  he  ran  forth  and  destroyed  himself  by  other 
means,  too  horrible  to  describe.*     By  these  cruelties, 

puniBhrnent  **  Ochus  .  .  .  septam  altis  parietibuB  locum  cinere  complevit, 
sappOBitoqae  tigno  prominente  benign^  cibo  et  potione  exceptos  in  eo 
oollocabat,  e  quo  somno  sopiti  decidebant.'*  These  were  not  burned,  but 
smothered  by  the  vapors.    Val.  Max.  ix.  2-6.    Compare  Herod,  ii.  100. 

1  2  Mace.  xiv.  8.  "  Alcimus,  who  had  been  high  priest,  and  had  defiled 
himself  wilfully  in  the  times  of  their  mingling  with  the  Gentiles.'* 

«  1  Mace.  vii.  14. 

9  1  Mace.  yii.  31. 

«  9  Mace.  xlr.  87.  41. 
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and  by  a  threat  of  burning  the  Temple  and  consecrat- 
ing the  spot  to  Bacchus,  Nicanor  endeavored  to  force 
the  people  to  surrender  their  champion.  All  these 
treacherous  and  cruel  measures  proving  ineffectual,  he 
was  forced  to  revert  to  open  war.  A  second  battle 
took  place,  in  which  the  superior  forces  of  Nicanor 
were  totally  routed,  and  he  himself  slain.^  His  head 
and  his  right  hand  were  cut  off  and  hung  in  scorn  and 
triumph,  —  the  head  over  one  of  the  towers,  the  hand 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  called  afterwards 
the  Gate  of  Nicanor.^  After  this  final  victory  Judas  took 
a  more  decided  step  to  secure  the  independence  of  his 
country;  he  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  Jews  had  heard  great  things  of 
Rome :  that  the  Romans  had  subdued  Gaul,  were 
masters  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  Spain ;  that 
kings  ft'om  all  parts  of  the  world  had  trembled  at  their 
mandate ;  that  Philip  and  Perseus  and  the  great  Anti- 
ochus  had  been  defeated  by,  and  paid  tribute  to  this 
mighty  people ;  that  to  their  allies  or  vassal  kings  they 
granted  empires  —  Lydia,  Media,  even  India  (such 
were  the  reports) ;  yet  none  of  them  wore  crown  or 
purple,  and  every  year  they  changed  their  captains 
(their  consuls).  One,  the  mightiest,  had  subdued 
Greece.*  The  ambitious  Roman  senate  —  steadily 
pursuing  their  usual  policy  of  weakening  all  the  great 

1  1  Mmc.  yii.  48. 

*  1  Mace.  vii.  87;  a  Mace.  xv.  82,  83.  The  eastern  gate  of  the  inner 
court  of  the  Temple  retained  the  name  of  the  Gate  of  Kicanor.  "  Nicanor 
was  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Greeks,  and  every  day  he  wagged  his  hand 
towards  Jodsea  and  Jerusalem,  and  said,  *  Oh,  when  will  be  in  my  power 
to  lay  thee  waste?*"  But  when  the  Asmonean  family  prevailed,  they 
subdued  him  and  slew  him,  and  hung  up  his  trunk  and  great  toes  upon  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  Nicanor's  Day  in  the  Jewish  calendar.  —  From 
Baba  Taanith,  fol.  xviil.  2.    Lightfoot,  vol.  z.  p.  6^. 

s  1  Mace.  viii.  The  whole  account  of  the  prowess  and  victories  of  tha 
Bomans  is  very  curious.    See  the  offensive  and  deftnsive  treaty. 
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monarchies  of  the  world,  by  all  means,  whether  honor- 
able or  treacherous ;  and  ever,  as  Justin  observes, 
ready  to  grant  what  did  not  belong  to  them  ^  —  eagerly 
ratified  the  independence  of  Judsea,  and  received  under 
their  protection  these  useful  confederates. 

Before,  however,  the  treaty  was  made  known,  the 
glorious  career  of  the  Maccabee  had  terminated.  De- 
metrius had  sent  Alcimus  and  Bacchides,  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  into  Palestine.  Judas  was 
abandoned  by  all  his  troops,  all  but  800  men,  yet  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  retreat.  Having  discomfited 
one  wing  of  the  enemy's  army,  he  fell  nobly,  as  he  had 
lived,  the  Martyr,  as  the  champion  of  his  country  (b.  c. 
161).  His  body  was  rescued  and  buried  in  Modin. 
Among  those  lofty  spirits  who  have  asserted  the  liberty 
of  their  native  land  against  wanton  and  cruel  oppres- 
sion, none  have  surpassed  the  most  able  of  the  Macca- 
bees in  accompUshing  a  great  end  with  inadequate 
means  ;  none  ever  united  more  generous  valor  with  a 
better  cause. 

The  &ction  of  Alcimus  now  triumphed,  the  partisans 
of  the  Maccabees  were  oppressed,  and  the  unrelenting 
Bacchides  put  to  death  the  bravest  of  their  adherents 
with  the  most  cruel  indignities.  Jonathan,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  assembled  a  small  force,  and  lay  concealed  in 
the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  defended  by  the  Jordan  on  one 
side,  and  by  a  morass  on  the  other.  A  third  of  this 
gallant  race,  John,  had  &Ilen  in  an  afiray  with  an 
Arab  tribe,  who  surprised  him  while  escorting  some  of 
their  effects  to  the  firiendly  Nabathseans.^    To  revenge 


1  **A  Demetrio  cum  descivissent,  amJcitift  Romanoram  petit&,  primo 
omnium  ex  Orientalibus  libertatem  recepenmt,  fiicile  tunc  Romanifl  de 
alieno  larg^ientibus." — Justin,  Hist,  xxzvi.  8. 

s  1  Mace.  iz.  86. 
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his  death  was  the  first  object.  During  a  splendid 
marriage  ceremony,  the  Jews  fell  on  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  put  them  and  all  their  attendants  to 
the  sword.  Soon  after  this  they  repelled  an  attack  of 
Bacchides  with  great  loss,  but  finding  their  numbers 
unequal  to  the  contest,  they  swam  the  Jordan  and 
escaped.  Bacchides,  to  secure  military  possession  of 
the  country,  fortified  and  garrisoned  all  the  strong 
towns.  In  the  mean  time  the  unworthy  High  Priest, 
Alcimus,  having  begun  to  throw  down  one  of  the 
partition-walls  in  the  Temple,  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
disorder,  and  died.  On  his  death,  Bacchides  retired  to 
Antioch,  and  Jonathan  immediately  broke  out  of  his 
hiding-place.  On  the  reappearance  of  Bacchides  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  the  Maccabee  again 
took  refiige  in  the  wilderness ;  where  he  kept  up  a  des- 
ultory guerrilla  war&re,  he  himself  hovering  about  the 
camp  of  Bacchides,  while  his  brother  Simon  defended 
the  strong  post  of  Bethhasi.  At  length  Bacchides, 
wearied  of  this  inglorious  and  harassing  campaign,  or 
perhaps  by  orders  fi-om  his  court  which  began  to 
tremble  at  the  danger  of  oppressing  an  ally  of  Rome, 
entered  into  honorable  terms  of  peace.^ 

Some  years  passed  away  in  quiet.  Jonathan  thus 
became  master  of  Judaea ;  though  Jerusalem,  and  many 
of  the  stronger  towns,  occupied  by  garrisons,  either  of 
Syrians  or  apostate  Jews,  defied  his  authority. 

A  revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria  gave  Jonathan 
new  strength  and  importance.  An  adventurer,  Alex- 
ander Balas,  announcing  himself  as  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  the  Seleucidae.^ 
The  Bomans  admitted  his  title,  and  Jonathan  found 

1  1  Mace.  Ix.  70. 
s  1  Mace.  z. 
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himself  courted  by  the  two  competitors  for  the  kingdom 
of  Antioch.  It  was  a  strange  reversal  in  the  state  of  a 
people  which  seemed  but  a  few  years  before  to  have  been 
doomed  to  utter  extinction  ;  their  country  overrun  by 
vast,  irresistible  armies ;  their  city  walls  razed,  and  the 
city  commanded  by  a  strong  garrisoned  fortress  ;  their 
Temple  defiled  and  dedicated  to  strange  gods ;  their 
few  defenders,  freebooters  in  caverns  and  in  the  clefts 
of  their  mountains.  Now  they  are  the  arbiters,  it  might 
seem,  of  conflicting  rivals  for  the  magnificent  throne  of 
the  SeleucidaB  ;  and  all  this  by  the  valor,  the  military 
conduct,  the  prudence,  the  patriotism,  the  religious 
faith  of  one  family.  The  offers  of  King  Demetrius  were 
lavish,  even  to  desperation ;  exemption  from  all  tribute, 
customs  from  salt,  and  crown  taxes^  the  third  pari  of  the 
seedy  and  half  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees.  Not  only  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  even  the  commanding  fortress  is 
evacuated.  The  terms  include  the  surrender  of  all 
prisoners  and  all  captives  who  had  been  compelled  to 
migrate  with  their  cattle :  not  only  perfect  freedom  of 
religion,  but  the  full  observance  of  all  their  feasts  and 
Sabbaths ;  the  enrolment  of  80,000  Jews  to  be  paid  by 
the  king,  but  these  troops  are  to  occupy  under  their 
own  officers  the  strongholds  of  the  land ;  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Samaria  and  the  noble  sea-port  of  Ptolemais 
are  to  be  added  to  their  territory ;  munificent  donatives 
promised  for  the  repair  and  sustentation  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  city.^  Still,  from 
mistnlst  of  the  promises  of  Demetrius,  and  larger  ad- 
vances from  Alexander,  or  foreseeing  his  prevailing 
power,  or  perhaps  knowing  him  to  have  the  support  of 
Rome,  the  Jews  continued  faithful  to  the  alliance 
with  Alexander ;  and  Jonathan,  conscious  of  his  own 

1  1  Maoe.  z.  85. 
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Strength,  with  the  common  consent,  tacit  or  avowed, 
of  the  contending  kings,  assumed  the  pontifical  robes, 
and  in  his  person  commenced  the  reign  of  the  Priest- 
Kings  of  the  Asmonean  line. 

The  impostor,  Alexander  Balas,  met  with  the  great- 
est success ;  defeated  and  slew  Demetrius  (b.  c.  150)  ; 
mounted  the  throne  of  Syria ;  and  received  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Egypt  in  marriage.  All  this  the 
Jews  had  foreseen.  Jonathan,  who  appeared  at  the 
wedding,  was  received  with  the  highest  honors  the 
court  could  bestow.  These  distinctions  were  not 
thrown  away  on  a  useless  or  ungrateful  ally.  Apol- 
lonius,  the  general  of  young  Demetrius,  who  laid  ckim 
to  his  father's  crown,  was  defeated  by  Jonathan ;  the 
victorious  High  Priest  stormed  Joppa,  took  Azotus, 
and  there  destroyed  the  fiimous  temple  of  Dagon.  The 
reign  of  Alexander  Bals^  was  short.  He  was  over- 
thrown by  his  father-in-law,  Ptolemy,  against  whose 
life  he  had  conspired.  He  fled  into  Arabia ;  the  Arab 
chief,  Zabdiel,  with  whom  he  had  taken  reiuge,  sent 
his  head  to  the  conqueror.  But  Ptolemy,  who  had 
won  two  crowns,  those  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  died, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  decisive  battle 
which  overthrew  Balas ;  and  Demetrius,  sumamed 
Nicator,  obtained  the  throne  of  Syria.  Jonathan  seized 
the  opportunity  of  laying  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  opposite  faction  endeavored  to  qbtain  the 
interference  of  Demetrius ;  but  Jonathan,  leaving  his 
troops  to  press  the  siege,  went  in  person  to  the  court 
in  Antioch.  He  was  received  with  great  honor,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  still  more  advantageous  to  his 
power  than  that  with  Alexander  Balas.  In  return,  a 
body-guard  of  3000  Jews  saved  Demetrius  from  a 
dangerous  conspiracy,  and  suppressed  a  turbulent  se« 
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dition  in  Antioch.^  The  conspiracy  took  its  rise  from 
the  claims  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  who 
was  supported  by  Tryphon,  an  officer  equally  crafty 
and  ambitious.  But  the  good  understanding  between 
Demetrius  and  Jonathan  did  not  last  long:  and  no 
sooner  was  the  support  of  his  powerful  vassal  with- 
drawn, than  the  Syrian  king  was  constrained  to  fly, 
and  yield  up  the  throne  to  liis  rival,  young  Antiochus. 
Jonathan  was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  his  new 
sovereign,  Antiochus  Theos ;  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
dignity  as  High  Priest.  Simon,  his  brother,  was 
appointed  captain-general  of  all  the  country  from  the 
ladder  of  Tyre  to  the  river  of  Egypt.  The  activity  of 
Jonathan  mainly  contributed  to  the  security  of  Anti- 
ochus. He  gained  two  signal  victories  over  the  armies 
in  the  service  of  Demetrius,^  strengthened  many  of  the 
fortresses  in  Judaea :  he  built  a  waU  to  separate  the 
tower  or  fortress  which  the  Syrians  still  held  on  Mount 
Sion,  to  insulate  it  from  the  city ;  and  he  renewed  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  as  also  with  Lacedasmon.^  His 
prosperous  career  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  treachery. 
Tryphon,  the  officer  who  had  raised  the  young  Anti- 
ochus to  the  throne,  began  to  entertain  ambitious 
views  of  supplanting  his  king.  The  great  obstacles  to 
his  scheme  were  the  power  and  integrity  of  Jonathan. 
With  insidious  oiffers  of  peace,  he  persuaded  Jonathan 
to  dismiss  a  large  army  which  he  had  assembled  to 

I  This  part  of  the  history  is  very  obscure.  The  conspiracy  was  organized 
by  Ammonias,  the  minister  and  favorite  of  Alexander.  It  ia  doubtful 
whether  Antiochus  was  privy  to  it  —  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  6. 

8  1  Mace.  xi.  67;  xii.  27. 

*  The  singular  connection  between  Jerusalem  and  Lacedaemon  is  related 
with  too  much  particularity.  Yet  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  contain 
acme  truth.  But  I  have  seen  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it;  and  there 
are  great  difficulties  in  the  documents  as  compared  with  the  hiatoiy  of 
Sparta. 
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assist  Antiochns,  and  allured  him  within  the  walls  of 
Ptolemais,  with  a  few  followers,  under  pretence  of 
surrendering  to  him  the  town.  He  then  suddenly 
closed  the  gates,  took  Jonathan  prisoner,  and  poured 
his  troops  over  the  great  plain  of  Galilee.  The  Jews 
were  struck,  but  not  paralyzed,  with  consternation. 
Another  of  the  noble  race  of  Mattathias  remained,  and 
Simon  was  immediately  invested  with  the  command. 

Simon,  the  last  of  the  five  brethren,  was  not  the  least 
glorious  for  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of  his  administration.^ 
The  crafty  Tryphon  began  to  negotiate  :  he  offered  to 
yield  up  Jonathan  at  the  price  of  100  talents  of  silver 
and  two  of  his  children,  as  hostages  for  his  peacefiil 
conduct.  The  money  and  the  hostages  were  sent,  but 
the  perfidious  Tiyphon  refiised  to  surrender  Jonathan. 
The  two  armies  watched  each  other  for  some  time. 
The  Syrians  being  prevented  by  a  heavy  fell  of  snow 
fix>m  relieving  their  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Tryphon,  having  first  put  to  death  the  brave 
Jonathan,^  hastened  into  Syria,  where  he  treated  the 
imhappy  Antiochus  with  the  same  treachery  and 
atrocity.  Simon  recovered  the  body  of  his  brother, 
which  was  interred  at  Modin  in  'great  state.  A  sepul- 
chre, with  seven  pillars,  for  the  fether,  mother,  and  five 
Maccabean  brethren,  was  raised  on  an  eminence :  a  sea- 
mark to  all  the  vessels  which  sailed  along  the  coast.^ 

Simon  openly  espoused  the  party  of  Demetrius 
against  Tryphon,  and  received  from  that  monarch  a  fiiU 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  his  country.     In- 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  investitiire  of  Simon  with  the  supremacy 
▼e  read  these  words,  which  show  the  full  development  of  the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah  — a  religious  Messiah: — "the  Jews  and  priests  were  well 
pleased  that  Simon  should  be  their  goremor  and  High  Priest  forever,  until 
there  should  arise  a  faithftil  prophet."  —  1  Mace.  xiv.  41;  compare  iv.  46; 
ix.27. 

*  1  Mace  xiii.  23.  «  1  Mace.  xiii.  27. 
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Stead,  therefore,  of  interfering  in  foreign  affairs,  he 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  consolidation  and 
internal  security  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  He  sent  an 
embassage,  which  was  honorably  received  at  Rome. 
He  fortified  Bethsura  on  the  Idumean  frontier,  and 
Joppa,  the  great  port  of  Judasa ;  reduced  Gazara ;  and 
at  length  having  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress 
in  Jerusalem,  not  merely  dismantled  it,  but,  with  in- 
credible labor,  levelled  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  so 
that  it  no  longer  commanded  the  hill  of  the  Temple. 
Simon  executed  the  law  with  great  impartiality  and 
vigor ;  repaired  the  Temple,  restored  the  sacred  vessels. 
The  wasted  country  began,  under  his  prudent  adminis- 
tration, to  enjoy  its  ancient  fertility.  In  the  picturesque 
language  of  their  older  poets,  the  historian  says,  The 
ancient  men  sat  all  in  the  streets^  commumng  together  of 
the  wealth  of  the  land^  and  the  young  men  put  on  glorious 
and  warlike  apparel^  To  secure  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans,  the  great  safeguard  of  the  new  State,  he  sent 
a  golden  shield,  weighing  1000  pounds,  to  Rome.  The 
Romans,  in  return,  sent  a  proclamation  to  many  of  the 
kings  of  the  East,  to  all  the  cities  in  the  empire  in 
which  the  Jews  were  settled,  announcing  their  recog- 
nition of  Simon  as  the  Prince  of  Judsea ;  and  while  on 
the  one  hand  the  Jews  at  their  command  were  to 
acknowledge  Simon,  on  the  other  they  haughtily 
intimated  to  the  kings  and  cities  under  their  dominion 
that  the  Jews  were  imder  their  protection  and  in 
alliance  with  Rome.  These  imperious  mandates  were 
addressed  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  Pergamus,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  even  to  Parthia;  to  Sparta,  Sicyon,  Delos, 
Gortyna  in  Crete,  to  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  to 
Myndus,  Halicamassus,  and  Cnidus ;  to  the  cities  in 

1  1  Maoc.  xiv.  9. 
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Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Cyprus,  the  Island  of  Aradus, 
the  Phoenician  territory  and  Cyrene.  This  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  wide-spread  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
even  in  those  times,  and  of  the  all-commanding  policy 
of  Rome.^  In  the  mean  time,  Demetrius,  the  rightful 
sovereign  of  Syria,  had  been  taken  prisoner  in. an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Parthians.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his 
brother,  levied  an  army  to  dispossess  the  usurper  and 
murderer,  Tryphon.  In  a  short  time  Antiochus  gained 
the  superiority  in  the  field,  and  besieged  Tryphon  in 
Dora.^  Simon  openly  espoused  his  party ;  but  Anti- 
ochus considered  Simon's  assistance  dearly  purchased 
at  the  price  of  the  independence  of  Palestine,  and, 
above  all,  the  possession  of  the  important  ports  of 
Gazara  and  Joppa.  Athenobius,  his  ambassador,  sent 
to  demand  tribute  and  indemnification,  was  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  riches  and  splendor  of  Simon's 
palace  ;  *  and  on  the  Jewish  sovereign  refiising  all  sub- 
mission, and  only  offering  a  price  for  the  possession  of 
Joppa,  Antiochus  sent  his  general,  Cendebeus,  to 
invade  the  country.  Simon,  now  grown  old,  intrusted 
the  command  of  his  forces  to  his  sons,  Judas  and  John 
Hyrcanus.  They,  having  defeated  Cendebeus,  and 
taken  Azotus,  returned  crowned  with  victory. 

But  the  Maccabean  race  seemed  destined  to  perish 
by  violence  (b.  c.  184).  Ptolemy,  son  of  Abubus,  the 
son-in-law  of  Simon,  under  a  secret  understanding 
with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Judaea.  At  a  banquet  in  Jer- 
icho, he  contrived  basely  to  assassinate  Simon  and  his 
elder  son;  and  at  the  same  time  endeavored  to  sur- 

1  1  Maoc.  XV.  22-24.  The  edict  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  consul 
Lucins.  Lucius  CsBcillus  Metellus,  with  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  was 
eoDsul  A.  u.  613,  B.  a  141. 

s  1  Mace.  XT.  10  etseq.  <  1  Mace.  xv.  32. 
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prise  the  younger,  John  Hyrcanus,  in  Gazara.^  But 
John  inherited  the  vigor  and  ability  of  his  family ;  he 
eluded  the  danger,  appeared  in  Jerusalem,  and  was 
unanimously  proclaimed  the  High  Priest  and  ruler  of 
the  country.  His  first  measure  was  to  march  against 
Jericho  to  revenge  the  base  murder  of  his  father ;  but 
Ptolemy  had  in  his  power  the  mother  and  brethren  of 
Hyrcaijus.  He  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortress,  and  ex- 
posed his  captives  on  the  walls,  scourging  them,  and 
threatening  to  put  them  to  death.  The  noble-minded 
woman  exhorted  her  son,  notwithstanding  her  own 
danger,  to  revenge  his  father's  murder :  but  Hyrcanus 
hesitated;  the  siege  was  protracted;  and,  at  length, 
according  to  the  improbable  reason  assigned  by  Jose- 
phus,  the  year  being  a  Sabbatic  year,  entirely  raised 
the  siege.  Ptolemy  fled  to  Philadelphia ;  of  his  sub- 
sequent fate  we  know  nothing.  The  rapid  movements 
of  Hyrcanus  had  disconcerted  the  confederacy  between 
the  assassin  and  Antiochus.  Still,  however,  the  Syrian 
army  overran  the  whole  country.  Hyrcanus  was  be- 
sieged in  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  by  &mine.  He  had  been  compelled  to  the 
hard  measure  of  expelling  from  the  city  all  those,  the 
old  and  young,  of  both  sexes,  who  were  incapable  of 
contributing  to  the  defence.  The  besiegers  refiised  to 
let  them  pass  ;  many  perished  miserably  in  the  ditches 
and  on  the  outworks.^  But  Antiochus  proved  a  mod- 
erate and  generous  enemy ;  on  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, he  conceded  a  week's  truce,  fiimished  the  be- 

1  Bather  Gezer,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Gaza. 

3  In  this  siege  Jenisalem,  for  the  only  time  it  should  seem,  suffered  for 
want  of  water.  Probably  the  excellent  system  of  wells,  conduits,  and 
tanks  for  the  supply  of  water  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  restored  in  later 
times  (and  which  did  not  fail  in  the  last  fatal  siege),  had  been  neglected  or 
wilfully  destroyed. 
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sieged  with  victims  for  sacrifice,  bulls  with  golden 
horns,  and  gold  and  silver  vessels  for  the  Temple  ser- 
vice. He  was  gratefully  compared  with  his  impious 
ancestor,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  called  Antiochus 
the  Pious.^  !Finally  he  concluded  a  peace,  of  which 
the  terms,  though  hard,  were  better  than  Hyrcanus, 
in  the  low  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  could 
fairly  expect.  The  country  was  to  submit  to  vassalage 
under  the  kings  of  Syria ;  tribute  was  to  be  paid  for 
Joppa  and  other  towns  held  by  grants  fi*om  the  prede- 
cessors of  Antiochus ;  and  Jerusalem  was  dismantled. 
But  Hyrcanus,  it  is  said,  opened  the  sepulchre  of  king 
David,  where  he  found  three  thousand  talents  of  silver. 

Four  years  after,  John  Hyrcanus  was  summoned  to 
attend  his  Uege  lord  on  an  expedition  into  Parthia, 
under  the  pretence  of  dehvering  Demetrius  Nicator, 
brother  of  the  king,  formerly  possessor  of  the  crown, 
and  long  a  captive  in  Parthia.  Hyrcanus  returned 
before  the  defeat,  which  lost  Antiochus  his  throne  and 
life.  Demetrius  escaped,  and  recovered  the  throne  of 
Antioch.  Hyrcanus  seized  the  glorious  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  and  the  Jewish  king- 
dom reassumed  its  independence,  which  it  maintained 
until  it  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  .the  Roman  do- 
minion—  first  under  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  then 
under  the  House  of  Herod. 

The  Syrian  monarchy  being  distracted  by  rival  com- 
petitors for  the  throne,  the  prudent  and  enterprising 
Hyrcanus  lost  no  opportunity  of  extending  his  terri- 
tory and  increasing  his  power.  He  took  Samega  and 
Medaba,  in  the  trans-Jordanic  region.  But  his  great- 
est triumph,  that  which  raised  him  the  highest  in  the 
opinion  of  his  zealous  countrymen,  was  the  capture  of 

1  Joseph.  Ant  zilL  8.  9. 
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Sichem,  and  the  total  destraction  of  the  rival  temple 
on  Gerizim.^  It  was  levelled  to  the  earth  ;  not  a  ves- 
tige remained.  For  two  hundred  years  this  hated  edi- 
fice had  shocked  the  sight  of  the  pious  pilgrim  to  Je- 
rusalem. Now  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  resumed  its 
dignity  as  the  only  sanctuary  where  the  God  of  their 
&thers  was  worshipped,  at  least  within  the  region  of 
Palestine.  The  Samaritan  temple  had  always  seemed 
a  usurpation  upon  the  pecuUar  property  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  universal  Deity ;  now  they  were  again 
undisputed  possessors,  as  of  the  Divine  Presence,  so 
they  conceived  of  the  Divine  protection. 

Yet,  at  a  more  remote  distance,  another  temple  had 
arisen,  wliich  excited  great  jealousy  in  the  more  rigid. 
This  was  in  Egjrpt,  where,  in  fact,  another  nation  of 
Jews  had  gradually  grown  up.  On  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  great  number  of 
Jews,  under  Gedaliah,  fled  to  Egypt.  Alexander  ia 
reported  to  have  encouraged  their  settlement  in  his 
new  city  of  Alexandria  by  privileges  which  put  them 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  Macedonians.  Ptolemy, 
founder  of  the  Egypto-Grecian  kingdom,  transported 
from  JudaBa  30,000  families ;  some  he  settled  in  Gyrene, 
most  in  Alexandria.  During  the  oppressions  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  many,  envying  the  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous state  of  their  brethren  in  Egypt,  abandoned 
Judaea,  and  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ptolemies,  who,  either  as  useful  subjects,  or  never 
entirely  abandoning  their  ambitious  views  on  Palestine, 
generally  endeavored  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
Jews.2     They  lived  under  their  Ethnarch,  and  occu- 

1  Joseph.  Ant.  ix. 

s  Herzfeld  has  a  full  and  valuable  chapter  on  the  rise  and  history  iff  the 
Alexandrian-Jewish  community.  —  iii.  p.  436  et  seq. 
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pied  a  separate  portion  of  the  vast  city ;  not  as  in  a 
Ghetto  in  later  days  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  but  in  a 
quarter  vyii^  in  extent,  splendor,  and  wealth  with  the 
other  quarters  of  prosperous  Alexandria.  Under  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  as  has  been  stated^ 
Onias,  (son  of  that  Onias  who  was  murdered  by  Men* 
elaus,)  the  rightful  heir  of  the  High-Priesthood,  fled 
into  Egypt.  He  rose  high  in  &yor  with  the  king  and 
his  queen,  Cleopatra ;  and,  being  deprived  of  his  right^ 
iul  inheritance,  Onias  conceived  the  design  of  building 
a  templ«  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  The  king 
entered  into  hia  views,  whether  to  advance  his  pop- 
ularity with  his  Jewish  subjects,  or  to  preserve  the 
wealth,  which,  as  tribute  or  offering  to  the  Temple, 
flowed  out  of  his  dominions  to  Jerusalem.  He  granted 
to  Onias  a  ruined  temple  in  Leontopolis,  in  the  HeUo* 
politan  nome,  and  a  tract  of  land  fbr  the  maintenance 
a£  the  worship.  Both  temple  and  domain  remained 
unviolated  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Onias  recon- 
ciled his  countiymen  to  this  bold  innovation  by  a  text 
in  Isaiah  (xix.  18, 19).  In  this  passage  it  is  predicted 
that  there  sfiatUd  be  an  aitar  to  the  Lard  in  the  midit 
of  the  hmd  of  Egypt,  According  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Onias,  the  very  place  was  designated.  That 
which  in  our  translation  appears  as  *^  the  city  of  de- 
struction," was  interpreted,  perhaps  not  inaccurately, 
the  City  of  the  Sun  (Heliopolis).  Thus  then  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  claimed  divine  authority  for  their 
temple,  and  had  unquestionably  the  legitimate  High 
Priest  as  their  officiating  minister.  The  Aramean 
Jews  looked  on  their  Egyptian  brethren  with  assumed 
contempt,  but  inward  jealousy :   perhaps  the  distance 

On  tha  peneeotions  atlribiited  to  Ptolemj  PhUoiMitor  and  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con,  see  below. 

TOL.  II.  S 
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only  prevented  a  feud,  almost  as  deadly  as  that  with 
the  Samaritans.^ 

Alexandria  being  the  retreat  of  Grecian  learning, 
the  Jews  turned  their  attention  to  literature,  and  even 
to  philosophy.  But  in  some  respects  they  were  in  an 
unfortunate  situation,  with  great  temptations  and  great 
fiicilities  to  substitute  fiction  for  truth.  They  were 
pressed  on  all  sides,  by  Egyptians,  by  Greeks,  and  by 
the  Aramean  Jews.  The  former  denied  their  antiquity 
as  a  nation,  and  reproached  them  with  the  servitude 
and  base  condition  of  their  ancestors  in  Egypt^  which 
they  grossly  exaggerated  ;  the  Greeks  treated  their 
national  literature  with  contempt ;  the  rigid  Jews  could 
not  forgive  their  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  and 
study  of  Greek  letters.  The  strange  legend  about  the 
origin  of  their  version  of  the  Scriptures,  commonly 
called  the  Septuagint,  evidently  originated  in  their 
desire  to  gain  a  miraculous  sanction  for  their  sacred 
books,  and  thus  to  put  them  in  some  degree  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  original  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This 
work,  which  probably  was  executed  at  different  periods, 
by  writers  of  various  abilities  and  different  styles,  was 
reported  by  a  certain  Aristeas  to  have  been  the  work 
of  seventy-two  translators,  deputed  by  the  grand  San- 
hedrin,  at  the  desire  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
were  shut  up  in  separate  cells,  yet  each  rendered  the 
whole  work,  word  for  word,  in  the   same  language.^ 

1  The  older  Mischna  says,  *'  Priests  who  have  officiated  in  the  Temple  of 
Onias  cannot  officiate  in  Jerusalem:  they  are  to  be  looked  on  as  priests 
vrho  have  infirmities  (Gebrechen) ;  they  may  participate  and  eat  of  the  offer- 
ings, but  cannot  offer/*  It  appears  from  this  that  the  service  in  the  Onias 
Temple  was  not  considered  idolatry,  but  as  sacrifice  in  an  unhallowed 
place.  A  man  who  has  vowed  an  offering,  if  he  offers  in  the  Onias  Temple 
has  not  fulfilled  his  vow.    See  the  rest  of  the  passage.    Jost,  i.  118. 

*  Philo  distinctly  asserts  (and  he  is  a  trustworthy  authority)  that  the 
translation  of  the  Law  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
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The  romantic  history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  sometimes  called  the  third  hook  of  the 
Maccabees,  was  apparently  compiled  with  a  similar 
design,  to  show  that  they  had  been  exposed,  on  account 
of  their  religion,  to  equal  barbarities  with  their  breth- 
ren, endured  them  with  equal  courage,  and  were  de- 
livered in  a  manner  equally  miraculous.  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (or  Ptolemy  Physcon,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
fix  a  period  for  the  legend)  had  determined  on  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews,  unless  they  would  apostatize 
firom  their  religion.  Only  800  consented  to  this  base 
compliance ;  the  rest  were  shut  up  in  the  Hippodrome 
to  be  destroyed  by  elephants.  The  king  being  engaged 
in  a  drunken  revel,  the  Jews  remained  a  whole  day 
expecting,  yet  boldly  determined  to  endure,  their  mis- 
erable fate.  When  the  elephants  were  let  loose,  they 
refused  to  assail  the  Jews,  but  turned  all  their  fury  on 
the  spectators,  on  whom  they  committed  fi*ightful  rav- 
ages.^ We  have  mentioned  these  facts  as  illustrating 
the  character  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews :  we  pass  un- 
willingly over  their  controversies  with  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Greeks,  and  the  curious  union  of  Grecian 
philosophy  with  the  Jewish  religion,  which  prevailed 
in  their  schools,  as  these  subjects  belong  rather  to  the 
history  of  Jewish  Uterature  than  to  that  of  the  Jewish 

His  accomit,  though  manifestly  that  of  a  Jew,  giving  the  transaction  the 
highest  state  and  importance,  has  nothing  incredible;  and  his  assertion  that 
an  annual  festiyal  was  kept  in  the  Island  of  Pharos  to  commemorate  the 
event  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  —  De  Mose,  pp.  188  et  wq. 

1  Herzfeld  accepts  this  as  history,  stripping  off,  as  is  his  wont,  the  mar- 
rellous  or  miraculous  part.  He  assigns  it  to  the  reign  of  Philopator.  J9e 
may  be  right.  But  the  parallel  story,  the  same  in  almost  all  its  incidents, 
especiklly  as  to  the  elephants,  is  related  by  Josephus  (contra  Apion,  ii.  5), 
aad  placed  under  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Herzfeld  dismisses  the  angels,  said  to  have  appeared,  and  supposes  the 
fllqjhants  to  have  been  frightened  by  the  wild  ciy  arising  from  thousands 
of  Jews  crowded  together,  and  in  terror  of  a  most  dreadfnl  death. 
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people.^  The  Alexandrian  Jews  mingled  in  all  the 
transactionB  and  attained  the  highest  honors  of  the  state. 
Oniasy  who  built  the  temple  during  the  pontificate  of 
Jonathan,  filled  the  most  eminent  offices  in  the  state 
and  in  the  army ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  shall  find 
Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  commanding  the 
armies  of  Cleopatra. 

While  Egypt  and  Syria  were  desolated  by  the  crimes 
and  the  contentions  of  successive  pretenders  to  their 
thrones,  the  state  of  Judaaa  enjoyed  profound  peace 
under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Hyrcanus.  Hav- 
ing destroyed  Sichem,  he  next  turned  his  forces  against 
Idumea,  subjugated  the  country,  compelled  the  ancient 
rivals  of  his  subjects  to  submit  to  circumcision,  and  to 
adopt  the  Jewish  reUgion;  and  so  completely  incor- 
porated the  two  nations  that  the  name  of  Idumea  ap- 
pears no  more  in  history  sa  a  separate  kingdom.  Hyr- 
canus maintained  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
and  renewed  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  against 
their  common  enemies.^  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  reign  he  determined  to  reduce  the  province  and 
city  of  Samaria  to  his  authority.  He  intrusted  the 
command  of  his  army  to  his  sons,  Aristobulus  and  An- 

1  This  subject  would  still  require  more  ample  space  and  wider  investiga- 
tion  than  this  work  can  afford.  Among  the  authors  who  have  examined  it 
with  industry  and  success  I  would  name  Orrorer,  and  especially  Dahne, 
Geschichtlicha  Darstellang  der  JiidischrAlexandiuiisohea  Beligions-Philo- 
eophie.    Ualle,  1834. 

>  For  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus,  Joseph.  Ant  xiii.  10.  Justin  writes:  "  Quo- 
rum ( Judnorum)  vires  tantsB  fUere,  ut  post  hunc  (Antiochnm)  nullum  Mac^ 
donium  regem  tulerunt,  domestlcisque  imperiis  usi  Syriam  magnia  beUis 
infestaverunt"  —  Justin,  xxxvi.  1. 

Justin  proceeds  to  give  the  view  of  the  Jews  and  of  their  histoiy  popular 
among  the  Greeks:  a  singular  confusion  of  the  true  and  the  erroneona. 
The  expression  of  wonder  at  the  union  of  the  temporal  with  the  religioua 
Uw  under  the  Priest-Kings  (whom  he  carries  up  to  Moses  and  Aaron)  is 
itriking.  ^  Sempeique  exinde  hie  mos  apud  Judssos  fiut,  nt  eoedem  regea 
et  sacerdotea  haberent;  quorum  justitia  religione  penaixta,  incredibile 
quantum  ooalnere." 
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tigonus.  The  Samaritans  implored  the  protection  of 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  then  king  of  Damascus,  who 
marched  to  their  relief,  but  suffered  a  total  defeat  by 
the  brothers.  In  conjunction  with  6000  Egyptian  al- 
lies, Antiochus  made  a  second  attempt  to  rescue  this 
province  fix>m  the  power  of  the  Jews,  but  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  Samaria  fell  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
of  a  whole  year ;  one  of  the  Syrian  generals  betrayed 
Scythopolis  and  other  towns  to  the  Jews.  Thus  Hyi> 
canus  became  master  of  all  Samaria  and  Galilee.  The 
city  of  Samaria  was  razed,  trenches  dug  (the  hill  on 
which  it  stood  being  ftdl  of  springs),  and  tlie  whole 
site  of  the  detested  city  flooded  and  made  a  pool  of 
water. 

But  though  thus  triumphant  abroad,  Hyrcanus,  at 
the  end  of  his  reign,  was  troubled  by  serious  dissen- 
sions at  home.  Two  great  religious  and  pohtical 
&ctions  divided  the  state  —  those  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  No  question  in  Jewish  history  is  more 
obscure  than  the  origin  and  growth  of  these  two 
parties.  The  Maccabees  had  greatly  owed  their  suc- 
cess to  the  Chasidim,  or  righteous.  The  zeal,  and 
even  the  &naticism  of  this  party,  had  been  admirable 
qualities  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  exertion.  Austerity 
is  a  good  discipline  for  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
war.  Undaunted  courage,  daring  enterprise,  con- 
tempt of  death,  fortitude  in  suffering,  arose  directly 
out  of  the  leading  religious  principles  of  this  party  — 
the  assurance  of  Divine  protection,  and  the  certainty 
of  another  life.  Their  faith,  if  it  led  them  to  believe 
too  much,  and  induced  them  to  receive  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  written 
law  and  authentic  history,  made  them  beUeve  only 
with  the  stronger  fervor  and  sincerity  all  the  wonders 
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and  glories  of  their  early  annals :  wonders  and  glories 
which  they  trusted  the  same  Power,  in  whose  cause, 
and  under  whose  sanction,  they  fought,  would  renew 
in  their  persons.  Even  their  belief  in  angels,  celestial, 
unseen  beings,  who  ever  environed  them,  to  assist 
their  arms,  and  discomfit  their  enemies,  contributed  to 
their  confidence  and  resolution.  In  this  great  conflict 
the  hero  and  the  religious  enthusiast  were  one  and 
the  same.  But  those  qualities  and  principles  which 
made  them  such  valiant  and  active  soldiers  in  war, 
when  the  pride  of  success  and  conscious  possession  of 
power  were  added,  tended  to  make  them  turbulent, 
intractable,  and  domineering  subjects  in  peace.  Those 
who  are  most  forward  in  asserting  their  liberty  do  not 
always  know  how  to  enjoy  it,  still  less  how  to  concede 
it  to  others.  Their  zeal  turned  into  another  channel 
—  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  their  religious 
opinions  —  and  flowed  as  fiercely  and  violently  as  be- 
fore. Themselves  austere,  they  despised  all  who  did 
not  practise  the  same  austerities;  earnest  in  their 
belief,  not  only  in  the  law,  but  in  every  traditional 
observance,  they  branded  as  freethinkers  all  whose 
creed  was  of  greater  latitude  than  their  own  ;  and  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  enforce  the  same  rigid  attention, 
not  merely  to  every  letter  of  the  law,  but  likewise  to 
all  their  own  peculiar  observances,  which  they  them- 
selves regarded  as  necessary,  and  most  scrupulously 
performed.  In  everything,  as  they  were  the  only 
faithful  servants,  so  they  were  the  delegates  and  inter- 
preters of  God.  As  God  had  conquered  by  them,  so 
he  ruled  by  them ;  and  all  their  opponents  were  the 
enemies  of  the  national  constitution,  the  national 
religion,  and  the  national  Deity.  Thus  the  generous 
and  self-devoted  Assideans,  or  Chasidim,  degenerated 
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into  the  haughty,  tyrannical,  and  censorious  Pharisees, 
the  Separatists  of  the  Jewish  reUgion,  fix)m  Pharez,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  to  "  separate,"  or  stand  aloof.  The 
better  order  among  the  opponents  of  the  Pharisees 
were  the  Karaites,  strict  adherents  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  decidedly  rejecting  all  traditions.  The  great 
strength  of  the  party  consisted,  however,  of  the  Sad- 
ducees.^  The  religious  doctrines  of  the  Sadducees,  it 
is  well  known,  were  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  Pharisees  were  moderate  Predesti- 
narians:  the  Sadducees  asserted  Free  WiU.  The 
Pharisees  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  existence  of  angels,  though  their  creed  on  both 
these  subjects  was  strongly  tinged  with  Orientalism: 
the  Sadducees  denied  both.     The  Pharisees  received 

1 "  Daraus  ergab  sich  fUr  alle  diejenigen  welche  nach  dlefier  RichtuDg  hin 
Sire  Anaicht  Tom  Judenthum  darlegteOf  indem  sie  jede  Berilhrung  des  Un- 
reinen  soigfaltig  mieden,  und  schon  dadurch  vom  Volke  und  von  geselligem 
Yerkehr  sich  sonderten,  die  Benennung  Parusch^  Abgesonderte,  sie  mogen 
solche  selbst  angenommen  oder  von  Andem  erhalten  baben."  Jost,  Jud.  i. 
SOO. 

There  ia  a  very  remarkable  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  Sadducees  and 
PhariBees  in  (Jeiger,  Urschrift  nnd  Uebersetzangen  der  Bibel,  p.  101  et  $eq. 
He  derives  the  name  Saddacee  from  Zadok/  The  hierarchical  families, 
the  descendants  of  the  High  Priest  Zadok,  were  obliged  to  cede  the  High- 
Priesthood  first  to  the  Asmoneans,  the  Maccabees,  then  to  the  High  Priests 
appointed  by  Herod  and  his  successors  and  by  the  Romans.  But  they  re- 
mained as  a  priestly  aristocracy,  proud  of  their  descents  and  administering 
many  priestly  functions;  but  gradually  shrunk  into  a  sect.  *'  Die  Zadokiter 
hatten  soroit  aufgehort  die  Regenten  zu  sein;  sie  waren  nicht  mehr  die 
Melkhisedek,  *  die  Konige  der  Gerechtigkeit,'  nicht  mehr  die  Zaddikim,  *  die 
Gerechten,*  sie  standen  nicht  mehr  iiber  dem  Volke;  die  Sndducfier,  in  wel- 
chen  die  Zadokiten  den  Kern  bildeten,  waren  nun  eine  Partei  im  Volke,  eine 
abgeschlossene  aristokratische,  welche  in  ihrer  Ezdusivetat  den  Zudrang  der 
Masse  von  sich  abwehrte,  aber  durch  als  adlige,  durch  Alter  des  Geschlechta, 
durch  Priesterheiligkeit  oder  durch  neu  erworbene  Ansehn  den  bedentend- 
sten  Einfluss  hatte,  eine  kleine  aber  miichtige  Partei."  The  Pharisees, 
though  separalists,  were  the  popular,  the  democratic  faction.  Geiger  adds 
with  characteristic  Germanism :  —  **  Sie  sind  um  eine  Analogie  aus  neuerer 
Zeit  anzuwenden,  die  Independenten  gegeniiber  den  Kpiscopalen."  Geiger 
refers,  as  on  illustration  of  his  views,  to  the  remarkable  passage,  Acts  iv. 
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not  merely  the  Prophets,  but  the  traditional  Law  like- 
wise, as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Book  of  Moses. 
The  Sadducees,  if  they  did  not  reject,  considered  the 
Prophets  greatly  inferior  to  the  Law.  The  Sadducees 
are  commonly  said  to  have  derived  their  doctrine  from 
Sadoc,  the  successor  of  Antigonus  Socho  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  great  Sanhedrin.^  Antigonus  taught  the 
lofty  doctrine  of  pure  and  disinterested  love  and 
obedience  to  God,  without  regard  to  punishment  or 
reward.  Sadoc  is  said  to  have  denied  the  latter,  with- 
out maintaining  the  higher  doctrine  on  which  it  was 
founded.  Still  the  Sadducees  were  far  from  what  they 
are  sometimes  represented,  the  teachers  of  a  loose  and 
indulgent  Epicureanism ;  they  inculcated  the  belief  in 
Divine  Providence,  and  the  just  and  certain  adminis- 
tration of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
Pharisees  had  the  multitude,  ever  led  away  by  extrav- 
agant religious  pretensions,  entirely  at  their  disposal : 
Sadduceeism  spread  chiefly  among  the  higher  orders.* 

1  They  were  by  most  accounts  two  kindred,  but  to  a  certain  degree  con- 
flicting sect«,  the  Saddncees  and  Boethusians,  derived  from  Sadoc  and 
Boethus.  The  latter,  however,  are  but  dimly  traced,  and  either  died  awaj 
or  melted  into  the  cognate  Sadducees.  Jost  asserts  that  the  earliest  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  origin  of  the  Sadducees  is  in  a  late  Rabbinical  work,  the 
Aboth  of  R.  Nathan:  but  both  names  are  found  in  the  older  Mischna;  and 
Josephus  is  full  concerning  them. 

>  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  one  of  the  noblest  books  among  those  called 
the  Apocryphal  we  hare  the  work  of  a  Sadducee,  or  rather,  for  it  is  a 
manifest  fusion  of  several  books,  a  full  declaration  of  the  views  of  the  higher 
Sadducaic  anti-traditional  party.  In  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  there  are 
magnificent  descriptions  of  God*S  creative  power,  of  His  all-comprehending 
providence,  of  His  chastisement  of  unrighteousness,  of  His  rewards  of  godli- 
ness; the  most  beautiful  precepts  of  moral  and  social  virtue,  of  worldly  wis- 
dom and  sagacity,  of  chastity,  temperance,  justice,  beneficence  —  but  of  a  kfe 
afier  death  not  one  word,  Mot  only  this  (and  silence  on  such  a  subject  is 
conclusive),  but  there  is  what  amounts  to  a  direct  abnegation  of  such  doctrine. 
"  For  all  things  cannot  be  in  men,  because  the  son  of  man  is  not  immortal," 
(xvii.  80.)  In  sorrow  for  the  dead,  too,  there  is  no  word  of  consolation  drom 
the  hope  of  another  life,- xxii.  11;  zxxviii.  17;  xl.  (and  xli.)  So  as  to 
aogels:  in  the  whole  book  there  is  no  word  recognizing  any  intermediate 
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It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Sadducees  to  confound  them 
with  that  unpatriotic  and  Hellenized  party,  which, 
during  the  whole  of  the  noble  struggles  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, sided  with  the  Syrian  oppressors,  for  these 
are  denounced  as  avowed  apostates  from  Judaism; 
yet  probably,  after  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendent government,  the  latter  might  make  common 
cause,  and  become  gradually  mingled  up  with  the 
Sadducean  party,  •  as  exposed  alike  to  the  severities 
of  the  Pharisaic  administration.^  During  the  rest 
of  the  Jewish  history  we  shall  find  these  parties  as 
violently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  sometimes  caus- 
ing as  fierce  and  dangerous  dissensions,  as  those  which 
rent  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the 
republican  states  of  modem  Italy. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  his  reign  that  Hyrcanus  broke 
with  the  Pharisaic  party,  and  openly  joined  the  oppo- 
site &ction,  —  a  measure  of  which  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences were  not  entirely  felt  till  the  reign  of  his  son 
Alexander.  The  cause  of  this  rupture  is  singularly 
characteristic  of  Jewish  manners.  During  a  banquet, 
at  which  the  chiefe  of  the  ruling  sect  were  present, 
Hyrcanus  demanded  their  judgment  on  his  general 
conduct  and  administration  of  aifairi^,  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  regulated  by  the  great  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  by  strict  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  their  sect. 
The  Pharisees,  with  general  acclamation,  testified  their 
approval  of  all  his  proceedings;  —  one  voice  alone, 
that   of   Eleazar,   interrupted   the   general    harmony. 

beings  between  God  and  man.  I  can  find  no  passage  which  might  not 
have  been  written  by  a  highly  religions  Sadducee;  and  that  such  Saddu- 
cees there  were,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

1  Jost  has  a  curious  chapter  on  the  differences  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Law,  as  to  some  points  of  the  daily 
or  other  sacrifices,  and  as  to  some  of  the  ordinaiy  usages  of  life,  even  of 
inheritance;  c  ix.  p.  216. 
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"  If  you  are  a  just  man,  abandon  the  High-Priesthood, 
for  which  you  are  disqualified  by  the  illegitimacy  of 
your  birth."  The  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had  formerly, 
it  was  said,  though,  according  to  Josephus,  falsely, 
been  taken  captive,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  polluting 
embraces  of  a  heathen  master.  The  indignant  Hyr- 
canus demanded  the  trial  of  Eleazar  for  defamation. 
By  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees  he  was  shielded,  and 
escaped  with  scourging  and  imprisonment.  Hyrcanus, 
enraged  at  this  unexpected  hostility,  listened  to  the 
representations  of  Jonathan,  a  Sadducee,  who  accused 
the  rival  &ction  of  a  conspiracy  to  overawe  the  sov- 
ereign power ;  and  from  that  time  he  entirely  alienated 
himself  from  the  Pharisaic  councils.  This  able  prince 
reigned  for  twenty-nine  years ;  he  built  the  castle  of 
Baris  on  a  rock  within  the  fortifications  which  sur- 
rounded the  hill  of  the  Temple,  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  which  it  stood.  It  afterwards  became  the 
Antonia  of  Herod. 

Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Hyrcanus,  succeeded:  his 
reign,  though  brief,  was  long  enough  for  much  crime 
and  much  misery.  His  mother,  by  the  will  of  Hyr- 
canus, claimed  the  sovereignty ;  he  threw  her  into  a 
dungeon,  and  starved  her  to  death.  The  fate  of  his 
brother  Antigonus  (the  one  of  his  brothers  whom  he 
loved)  will  immediately  appear :  the  other  three  of  his 
brethren  were  kept  in  close  imprisonment.  Soon  after 
he  had  assumed  the  diadem,  the  new  king  made  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  and  subdued  Iturea,  a  district  at  the 
foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  afterwards  called  Auranitis.  He 
returned,  suffering  under  a  dangerous  malady.  His 
brother  Antigonus,  a  short  time  after,  having  com- 
pleted the  conquest,  as  he  entered  Jerusalem,  hastened, 
all  armed  as  he  was,  with  his  soldiers,  to  pay  his  devo- 
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tions  in  the  Temple  ;  to  utter  his  thanksgiving  prayers, 
it  is  added,  for  his  brother's  recovery ,^  This  innocent 
act  was  misrepresented  by  the  queen  and  the  harem  of 
Aristobulus  as  covering  a  treacherous  design.  Aristo- 
bulus  sent  to  summon  his  brother  to  attend  him  un- 
armed. The  treacherous  enemies  of  Antigonus,  in- 
stead of  this  message,  delivered  one  commanding  him 
to  come  with  some  very  splendid  armor,  which  his 
brother  wished  to  see.  The  guards  were  posted ;  and 
Antigonus,  appearing  in  arms,  was  assassinated  in  the 
subterranean  gallery  which  led  from  the  Temple  to  the 
palace  of  Baris.  Aristobulus,  seized  with  agonizing 
compunction  for  his  crime,  vomited  blood.  The  slave 
who  bore  the  vessel  away  happened  to  stumble  on  the 
very  spot  where  Antigonus  had  been  slain,  and  the 
blood  of  the  two  brothers  mingled  on  the  pavement. 
A  cry  of  horror  ran  through  the  Palace.  The  king, 
having  extorted  from  the  reluctant  attendants  the 
dreadful  cause,  was  seized  with  such  an  agony  of  re- 
morse and  horror  that  he  expired.' 

Alexander  Jannseus,  the  next  in  succession,  assumed 
the  throne  ;  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  by  his  younger 
brother  to  usurp  his  place,  but  the  rebel  was  seized  and 
put  to  death.^  Alexander  was  an  enterprising  rather 
than  a  successful  prince  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  that  the  adjacent  3tates 
were  weakened  by  dissension  and  mutual  hostility. 
Egypt  was  governed  by  Cleopatra,  widow  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon ;  Cyprus  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  her  eldest 
son,  and  most  deadly  enemy.     The  Syrian  monarchy 

1  Joseph.  Ant  xiii.  11. 

*  All  this  was  said  to  have  been  foreshown  hy  an  Essenian  prophet. 
Perhaps  the  life  of  Aristobulus  was  darkened  by  religious  animosity :  he 
was  called  by  the  unpopular  name  ^tXeX^^. 

*  Joseph.  Ant  xiiL  12. 
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was  shared  by  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cy- 
zicenus :  one  held  his  court  at  Antioch,  the  other  at 
Damascus.  The  Jews  possessed  the  whole  region  of 
Palestine,  except  the  noble  port  of  Ptolemais  ;  Dora 
and  the.  Tower  of  Straton  were  in  the  hands  of  Zoilus, 
who  owned  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  Sjrria.  Gaza  was 
likewise  independent  of  the  Jewish  government.  The 
first  object  of  Alexander  was  to  reduce  all  these  cities. 
He  formed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais.  The  inhabitants 
sent  to  demand  relief  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  but 
after  the  Cyprian  king  had  levied  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  dreading  the  loss  of  their  independence,  the 
Ptolemaites  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  gates. 
Ptolemy  turned  on  the  dominions  of  Zoilus,  and  on 
Gaza.  Alexander  entered  into  negotiations  with  Ptol- 
emy for  the  friendly  surrender  of  those  places,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  Cleopatra  for  a  large  force  to  expel 
the  king  of  Cyprus  from  Palestine.  Ptolemy,  detect- 
ing the  double  intrigue,  marched  into  Judaea,  took 
Asochis  near  the  Jordan  on  the  Sabbath,  ravaged  the 
country,  and  (by  the  assistance  of  an  expert  tactician, 
Philostephanus)  totally  defeated  Alexander,  with  the 
loss  of  30,000  men,  pursued  his  ravages,  and,  to  spread 
the  terror  of  his  name,  is  said  to  have  practised  most 
abominable  cruelties.^  Having  surprised  a  village  fiill 
of  women  and  children,  he  ordered  them  to  be  hewn 
in  pieces,  and  cast  into  caldrons,  as  if  to  be  boiled  ;  so 
that  the  horror  of  this  invasion  of  cannibals  spread 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  kingdom  of  Ju- 
daea was  lost  but  for  a  great  army  of  Egyptians  under 
the  command  of  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  Wo  Alexan- 
drian Jews.2  Lathyrus  retreated  iilto  Coelesyria :  part 
of  Cleopatra's   army  pursued  him,  part  formed  the 

1  Joseph.  Ant  xiii.  12.  5,  6.  >  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  1. 
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siege  of  Ptolemais.  Lathyrus  determined  on  the  bold 
measure  of  marchiDg  into  Egypt:  he  was  repelled,  and 
retreated  to  Gaza*  Ptolemais  fell ;  and  Alexander 
came  to  congratulate  the  Queen  of  Egypt  on  her  yic- 
tory.  Cle(^tra  was  strongly  urged  to  seize  the 
prince,  and  thus  make  herself  mistress  of  Judaea :  the 
remonstrances  of  Ananias,  the  Jew,  dissuaded  her  from 
this  breach  of  faith. 

The  Cypriot  and  Egyptian  armies  being  withdrawn, 
Alexander  resumed  his  sovereignty;  but  his  restless 
disposition  involved  him  in  new  wars,  with  no  better 
success.  He  invaded  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
took  Gadara,  but  was  totally  defeated  before  Amathus, 
which  he  had  plundered  of  the  treasures  of  Theodorus, 
prince  of  Philadelphia.  The  indefiitigable  Prince-Priest 
next  fell  upon  the  territory  of  Gaza,  took  Raphia  and 
Anthedon,  and,  although  constrained  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Gaza  by  a  descent  of  Lathyrus,  he  formed  it  again 
the  next  year.  Gaza  made  an  obstinate  resistance. 
At  one  time  the  besieger  had  nearly  lost  his  whole 
army  by  a  desperate  sally  of  the  besieged ;  at  length, 
however,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  ApoUodotus, 
having  been  slain  by  treachery,  Gaza  surrendered. 
Alexander  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  mercy,  but,  be- 
fore long,  let  loose  his  troops  to  revenge  themselves  on 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  took  up  arms  ;  yet,  after  a 
considerable  loss,  the  conqueror  succeeded  in  totally 
dismantling  and  destroying  this  ancient  city,  and  left  it 
a  heap  of  ruins* 

But  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  Alexander  were 
at  home.  The  Pharisaic  &ction  had  the  populace  at 
their  command ;  and  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  while 
he  was  officiating  as  king  and  High  Priest,  a  mutiny 
broke  out.     The  mob  pelted  him  with  citrons,  re-^ 
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proached  him  with  the  baseness  of  his  descent,  and 
denied  his  right  to  the  priesthood.  Alexander  com- 
manded his  troops  to  fall  on  the  unarmed  multitude, 
and  slew  6000.  To  prevent  these  insults  in  fixture, 
Alexander  raised  a  wooden  partition  between  the  court 
of  the  priests  and  that  of  the  people  ;  and,  to  awe  the 
insurgents,  enrolled  a  body-guard  of  foreign  merce- 
naries, chiefly  Pisidians  and  Cilicians.  He  then,  a  sec- 
ond time,  invaded  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  reduced 
it  to  pay  tribute,  took  Amathus,  but  again  suffered  a 
total  defeat  by  Orodes,  king  of  Arabia.  The  Jews 
seized  the  opportunity  to  risiB  in  rebellion,  and  for  six 
years  the  country  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Alexander  at  first  met  with  great  success ;  but  when 
he  endeavored  to  bring  the  mutineers  to  terms,  they 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  they  would  yield  only  on 
one  condition,  that  he  would  put  himself  to  death.  At 
length,  pressed  on  all  sides,  the  insurgents  demanded 
the  assistance  of  Demetrius  Euchaerus,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Syria.  Alexander,  always  unfortunate  in 
battle,  was  routed,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  6000  mer- 
cenaries and  many  other  of  his  troops.  He  fled  to  the 
mountains ;  but  a  sudden  revulsion  of  popular  feeling 
took  place  in  his  fiivor,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  60,000  men.  Demetrius  retreated,  and  Alex- 
ander, master  of  the  whole  country,  besieged  his  ene- 
mies in  Bethome,  took  the  city,  and  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem in  triumph.  His  vengeance  was  signal  and  ter- 
rible. During  a  banquet,  in  the  midst  of  his  concu- 
bines, he  publicly  crucified  800  men,  and  slew  their 
wives  and  children  before  their  faces.  From  this 
atrocity  he  was  named  the  Thracian.  Of  the  disaf- 
fected, 8000  abandoned  the  city ;  but,  under  his  iron 
sway,  the  whole  country  remained  in  awed  submission. 
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though  not  nnharassed  with  wars  against  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  during  the  rest  of  his  reign.  His  for- 
eign policy  at  this  period  was  equally  vigorous.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Jews  at  his  death  comprehended  the 
coast  from  the  Tower  of  Straton  to  Rhinocorura,  Idu- 
mea,  Samaria,  and  considerable  provinces  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan.  In  the  fourth  year  after  his  triumph 
over  the  insurgents,  Alexander  Jannaeus  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  malady.  A  disturbed  and  rebellious 
kingdom,  and  newly  conquered  provinces,  were  not 
likely  to  submit  to  the  feeble  authority  of  women  and 
children.^  The  dying  king  summoned  his  wife  Alex- 
andra, and  strongly  urged,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving the  kingdom,  that  on  his  death  she  should 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Pharisaic  party, 
powerful  on  account  of  their  numbers  and  turbulence, 
and  still  more  from  having  the  people  entirely  under 
their  direction.  Thus,  after  an  unquiet  and  eventfrd 
reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  Alexander  Jannseus  died.' 
His  widow  Alexandra  immediately  adopted  the  policy 
which  he  had  suggested,  and  threw  the  administration 

1  Ptolemy  Lathjms  bad  established  Demetrins  on  tbe  throne  of  Damaa- 
COS.    His  brother  Phih'p  reigned  in  Antioch.    Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14. 

It  is  to  all  this  period  of  Jewish  history  that  Tacitos  appears  vaguely  to 
allode:  —  **Dum  Assyrios  penes  Medosqne  et  Persas  Oriensftiit  despectis- 
sima  pars  senrientjam:  postqnam  Macedones  pnepotnSre  rex  Antiochus 
demere  superstitionem  et  mores  Gnecorum  dare  adnixnSf  quominos  teter- 
riroam  gentem  in  melius  mutaret,  Parthorum  bello  prohibitus  est:  nam  eft 
tempestate  Arsaces  desciverat.  Tiim  Jndssi,  Macedonibns  invalidis,  Par- 
this  nondum  adultis  (et  Roman!  procul  erant),  sibi  ipsi  reges  imposuere, 
qui  roobilitate  vulgi  expnlsi,  resumpta  per  anna  dominatione,  fugas  civinm, 
urbium  eversiones,  fVatrum,  conjugum,  parentum,  neces,  aliaque  solita  regi- 
bns  ausif  superstitionem  foyebant:  quia  honor  sacerdotii  firmamentum  po- 
tentis  adsnmebatur."  Hist  v.  8.  Strabo,  after  a  strange,  loose  account  of 
Moses  and  the  earlier  history  of  the  Jews,  jumps  to  this  period  —lidrf  6t 
huv  ^avepuQ  rvpawovftevfic  r^  lov^atac,  irpCtrof  6y^*  lepiuc  &v£6ei^ev  iav- 
rbv  PaoiXea  *AM^av6poc,    Lib.  xvi.  p.  763. 

s  Joseph.  Ant  xii.  16. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees.  The  change  was  in- 
stant ;  the  greatest  honors  were  paid  to  the  remains  of 
the  unpopular  Jannaeus,  and  the  High-Priesthood  was 
conferred  on  his  eldest  son,  Hyrcanus  II. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Alexandra,  the  wisdom^ 
or  rather  the  imperious  necessity  of  her  husband's  dy- 
ing admonition  became  more  manifest ;  the  throne 
stood  secure,  the  whole  land,  says  Josephus,  was  at 
rest,  except  the  Pharisees,  who  began  to  execute 
dreadful  reprisals  upon  their  former  adversaries.  Hav- 
ing strengthened  their  party  by  a  general  release  of 
prisoners  and  recall  of  exiles,  they  began  their  attack 
on  Diogenes,  a  favorite  of  the  late  king.  They  next 
demanded  pubhc  justice  on  all  who  had  been  acces- 
sory to  the  execution  of  the  800  who  were  crucified.^ 

1  According  to  Rabbinical  aathorities  ( Jost,  i.  241),  the  administration 
of  justice  rested  daring  the  reign  of  Alexandra  with  Simon  Ben  Schetach 
and  Judah  Ben  Tabbai,  both  Pharisees.  One  of  the  great  points  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  sects  was  as  to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on 
false  witnesses  in  capital  cases.  The  Sadducees  maintalDsd  that  the  false 
witnesses  were  not  to  be  executed  unless  the  accused  had  suffered  death 
through  their  perjury.  Ben  Tabbai  put  to  death  certain  false  witnesses 
where  the  accused  had  not  lost  his  life.  **  As  I  hope  for  comfort,"  be  said, 
"  to  confute  the  lying  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees.**  "  As  I  hope  for  com- 
fort," said  Ben  Schetach,  "you  have  done  wrong:  false  witnesses  incur 
neither  death  nor  stripes,  unless  they  are  all  convicted  of  false  witness." 
Ben  Tabbai  declared  that  he  would  never  again  deliver  a  judgment  without 
consulting  Ben  Schetach.  Every  day  he  prostrated  himself  on  the  grave 
of  them  whom  he  had  executed,  and  implored  pardon.  But  Ben  Schetach 
hung  up  eighty  women,  near  Ascalon,  for  witches,  having  himself  been  the 
only  witness  of  their  dark  proceedings  in  a  cave.  In  revenge  for  this,  hia 
son  was  accused  of  a  capital  crime.  The  son  was  condemned  to  death.  Ab 
he  was  carried  to  execution,  the  witnesses  declared  that  they  had  sworn 
falstely.  Ben  Schetach  ordered  his  son  to  be  released.  "  Father,  if  thou 
wishest  for  the  welfare  of  Israel,  let  me  die."  Some  suppose  that  the  cool- 
blooded  youth  wished  to  ensure  the  death  of  his  perjured  enemies.  But 
whether  he  was  actually  put  to  death  does  not  appear.  Jost,  Jud.  244. 
This  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  hatred  of  the  two  parties,  both  seal- 
Otts  for  the  written  law,  but  sacrificing  their  own  lives  and  those  of  others 
for  their  own  interpretation  of  it. 

Simon  Ben  Schetach,  says  Jost,  was  the  soul  of  the  new  Pharisaic  legis- 
lation. 
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Alexandra,  unable  to  resist,  was  compelled  to  submit ; 
bnt  her  second  son,  Aristobulus,  a  man  of  daring  am- 
bition and  intrigue,  seized  the  opportunity  of  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  party,  which,  though  now 
oppressed,  was  still  powerful.  They  appealed  to  the 
justice  as  well  as  to  the  mercy  of  the  queen,  and  re- 
monstrated on  the  ingratitude  of  abandoning  the  faith- 
ftd  adherents  of  her  husband  to  the  vengeance  of  their 
enemies.  She  adopted  a  measure  intended  to  secure 
them,  without  offending  the  Pharisees :  they  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  Jerusalem,  and  were  enrolled  as  the 
garrisons  of  the  frontier  cities.  To  employ  the  restless 
mind  of  her  son  Aristobulus,  she  sent  him,  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  under  the  pretence  of  checking  the 
depredations  of  Ptolemy,  who  ruled  a  small  indepen- 
dent kingdom  at  Chalcis,  but  with  the  secret  design  of 
seizing  Damascus.  Aristobulus  succeeded  both  in  the 
object  contemplated  by  his  mother  and  in  his  own  ;  he 
got  possession  of  Damascus,  and  strongly  attached  the 
army  to  his  person.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  nine 
years,  Alexandra  fell  sick  and  died  ;  a  woman  of  mas- 
culine understanding  and  energy  of  character.  Before 
her  decease,  Aristx)bulus  secretly  fled  from  Jerusalem, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  summoned  all  the 
frontier  garrisons,  which  were  composed  of  his  own 
party,  to  his  assistance,  and  immediately,  upon  the 
death  of  his  mother,  advanced  rapidly  towards  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Pharisaic  party,  with  Hyrcanus  at  their 
head,  seized  as  hostages  the  wife  and  children  of  Aris- 
tobulus, and  hastily  raising  their  forces,  met  the  in- 
vader at  Jericho.  But  the  affections  of  the  army  were 
centred  in  the  bold  and  enterprising  Aristobulus ;  a 
great  part  deserted,  the  rest  were  discomfited;  the 
younger  brother  entered  Jerusalem,  the  elder  was  be- 
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sieged  in  the  palace  of  Baris ;  till  at  length  the  mild 
and  indolent  Hyrcanus  consented  to  yield  up  the  sov- 
ereignty, and  retire  perhaps  to  the  happier  station  of 
a  private  man.  The  blow  was  &tal  to  the  Pharisaic 
party. 

But  an  enemy  remained,  whose  descendants  were  to 
be  more  dangerous  opponents  to  the  Asmonean  house 
even  than  the  Pharisees.  Anti^^ater,  the  &ther  of 
Herodi  an  Idumean  of  noble  birth,  was  the  son  of 
Antipas,  who  had  been  governor  of  that  province  under 
Alexander  Jannseus.  Antipater  had  acquired  great 
influence  over  the  feeble  mind  of  Hyrcanus  as  his  chief 
minister.  He  had  every  prospect  of  enjoying  all  but 
the  name  of  a  sovereign.  He  ill  brooked  the  annihila- 
tion of  his  ambitious  hopes  by  the  conquest  of  Aristobu* 
lus.  At  length,  afker  long  working  on  the  fears  of 
Hyrcanus,  as  if  his  life  were  in  danger,  Antipater  per- 
suaded him  to  fly  to  Aretas,  the  Bang  of  Arabia.  This 
kingdom  had  silently  grown  up  to  considerable  power. 
Petra,  its  capital,  had  become  the  great  emporium  of 
the  commerce  through  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf. 
Aretas  marched  an  host  of  50,000  men  against  Aristo- 
bulus.  The  capricious  army  of  the  Jews  wavered.  Aris- 
tobnlus  sufiered  a  defeat,  and  fled  to  Jerusalem.  There 
abandoned  likewise  by  the  people,  he  shut  himself  up 
in  the  Temple,  where  the  priests  prepared  for  defence. 
He  was  vigorously  pressed  by  Aretas,  Antipater,  and 
Hyrcanus.  During  this  siege  two  characteristic  circum- 
stances took  place.  An  old  man,  named  Onias,  had 
the  fame  of  having  prayed  for  rain  during  a  drought, 
and  rain  had  immediately  fiiUen.  The  party  of  Hyr- 
canus brought  him  out  to  employ  his  powerful  prayers 
against  Aristobulus.  The  patriotic  old  man  knelt 
down,  and  uttered  these  words :  —  "  O  God,  the  King 
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of  the  Universe,  since  on  one  side  are  thy  people,  on 
the  other  thy  priests,  I  beseech  thee  hear  not  the  pray- 
ers of  either  to  the  detriment  of  the  other."  The 
cruel  and  infatuated  populace  stoned  him  to  death. 
The  second  occurrence  was  as  follows :  —  The  Pass- 
over drew  near,  and  there  were  no  victims  in  the 
Temple  for  sacrifice.  The  besieged  entered  into  an 
agreement  that,  on  payment  of  a  certain  price,  lambs 
should  be  furnished  for  the  great  national  offering. 
They  let  baskets  down  the  walls,  but  the  perfidious 
besiegers  took  the  money  and  sent  up  the  baskets 
empty,  or,  as  the  Eabbins  relate  with  the  deepest  hor- 
ror, loaded  with  swine. 

An  unexpected  deliverer  at  length  appeared ;  a  mili- 
tary officer  of  that  haughty  republic  which  had  been 
steadily  pursuing  its  way  to  universal  dominion ;  and 
now,  having  trampled  underfoot  the  pride  and  strength 
of  the  great  Asiatic  monarchies,  assumed  a  right  of  in- 
terfering in  the  affairs  of  every  independent  kingdom. 
Rome,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  content  to  awe 
Asia  and  the  East  with  the  remote  thimders  of  menace 
and  admonition,  to  establish  alliances,  and  to  hold  her- 
self up  as  the  protector  of  those  weak  states  who  im- 
plored her  aid,  and  whom  it  was  politic  (of  justice  she 
thought  not)  to  support  against  powerful  oppressors, 
now  appeared  in  the  persons  of  her  consuls  and  their 
subordinate  officers.  Scaurus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pom- 
pey,  had  seized  Damascus;  the  competitors  for  the 
Jewish  throne  endeavored  to  outbid  each  other  for  his 
protection.^  Aristobulus  offered  400  talents  —  Hyr- 
canus  the  same.  The  rapacious  Roman  hesitated ;  but 
Aristobulus  was  in  possession  of  the  public  treasures  of 

1  Joseph.  Aut  xiv.  2.  In  the  account,  B.  J.  1.  0,  the  bribes  were  offered 
only  by  Aristobnlns. 
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the  Temple,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  make  good 
his  terms.  Scaurus  sent  an  order  to  Aretas  to  break  up 
the  siege ;  the  Arabian  complied.  The  enterprising 
Aristobulus,  hastily  collecting  troops,  fell  unexpectedly 
on  his  rear,  and  gave  him  a  signal  defeat. 

In  a  short  tune,  Pompey  himself  arrived  at  Damas- 
cus. Kings  crowded  from  all  sides  to  pay  homage  and 
to  conciUate,  with  splendid  presents,  the  greatest  sub- 
ject of  the  republic.  The  present  of  the  king  of  Egypt 
was  a  gold  crown,  worth  4000  pieces  of  gold  ;  that  of 
Aristobulus  a  golden  vine,  worth  500  talents.^  After 
a  short  absence  in  Pontus  and  Armenia,  Pompey  re- 
turned to  Syria,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  their  mas- 
ter ;  the  wily  Antipater  on  the  part  of  Hyrcanus,  —  on 
that  of  Aristobulus  a  certain  Nicodemus,  who  had  so 
little  address  as  to  complain  of  the'  extortions  of  the 
Roman  commanders,  Scaurus  and  Gabinius.  Pompey 
appointed  a  solemn  hearing  of  the  cause  for  the  next 
spring  at  Damascus ;  and  accordingly,  at  that  time,  the 
ambassadors  of  Hyrcanus,  of  Aristobulus,  and  of  the 
Jewish  people  stood  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Boman. 
The  people  began  the  charge  against  both  the  brothers : 
they  had  usurped  (it  was  urged)  an  authority  which 
belonged  solely  to  the  High  Priests,  introduced  a 
kingly  despotism,  and  reduced  a  free  people  to  servi- 
tude. The  ambassador  of  Hyrcanus  pleaded  his  su- 
perior title  as  the  elder-bom  ;  accused  Aristobulus  not 

^  Strabo,  according  to  Josephus,  had  seen  this  precious  and  beaatiAil 
piece  of  workmanship:  it  was  called  the  Delight  {repir^Xfi).  Joseph.  Ant. 
ziY.  8. 1.  Tacitus  suggests  a  strange  conclusion  from  this  vine,  found,  as 
he  says,  in  the  Temple  —  that  the  Jews  were  worshippers  of  Bacchus.  "  It 
was  not  true,"  says  he;  "  for  the  worship  of  Bacchus  is  glad  and  gay,  that 
of  the  Jews  absurd  and  sordid.*'  Was  this  vine  of  Greek  workmanship? 
Tac.  Hist  v.  6. 
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merely  of  usurping  the  throne  of  his  brother,  and  de- 
grading him  to  a  private  station,  but  of  committing 
wanton  depredations  by  land  and  piracies  by  sea,  on 
all  the  neighboring  states.  The  cause  of  Hyrcanus 
was  supported  by  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Jews,  suborned  by  Antipater.  On 
the  part  of  Aristobulus,  the  total  incapacity  of  Hyr- 
canus was  strongly  pressed ;  his  own  pretensions  to 
power  were  limited  to  that  enjoyed  by  his  father  Alex- 
ander. On  his  behalf  appeared  a  troop  of  insolent 
youths,  splendidly  arrayed  in  purple,  with  flowing  hair 
and  rich  armor,  who  carried  themselves  as  if  they  were 
the  true  nobles  of  the  land.  But  Pompey  had  a  greater 
object  in  view  than  the  settlement  of  Judaea,  —  the  sub- 
jugation of  Arabia,  with  the  seizure  of  Petra  and  its 
trade.  He  dismissed  both  parties  with  great  civility, 
particularly  Aristobulus,  who  had  the  power  of  imped- 
ing his  designs.  Aristobulus,  suspecting  the  goodness 
of  his  own  cause,  endeavored  to  put  the  country  in  a 
state  of  defence ;  but  Pompey,  on  his  return  from 
Arabia,  began  to  assume  a  higher  tone.  He  collected 
his  forces,  and  marched  directly  into  Judaea.  He  found 
Aristobulus  shut  up  in  a  strong  citadel  on  a  rock,  called 
Alexandrion.  Aristobulus  attempted  to  negotiate ; 
twice  he  descended  from  his  place  of  security  to  hold 
a  conference  with  Pompey  ;  the  third  time  Pompey 
forced  him  to  sign  written  orders  for  the  surrender  of 
all  his  fortresses.  The  bold  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
Aristobulus  could  not  brook  the  disgrace  of  submission  ; 
too  high-minded  to  yield,  too  weak  to  resist,  his  con- 
duct shows  a  degree  of  irresolution  and  vacillation  which 
it  is  more  just  to  attribute  to  the  difiiculty  of  his  situa- 
tion than  to  want  of  vigor  in  his  character.  He  fled 
to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  for  resistance. 
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Pompey  advanced  to  Jericho,  where  the  Romans 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  beautiful  pahn- 
groves  and  gardens  of  balsam-shrubs,  which,  originally 
the  growth  of  Arabia,  flourished  in  that  district  with 
great  luxuriance-:  their  produce  had  become  an  impor- 
tant article  of  trade,^  As  he  approached  Jerusalem, 
Aristobulus,  who  found  the  city  too  much  divided  to 
make  effectual  resistance,  met  him,  and  offered  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  the  surrender  of  the  capital.  Ga- 
binius  was  sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  city, 
but  the  bolder  party,  meantime,  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dency, and  he  found  the  gates  closed  and  the  walls 
manned.  Indignant  at  this  apparent  treachery,  Pompey 
threw  the  king  into  chains,  and  advanced  in  person  on 
Jerusalem.*  The  party  of  Hyrcanus  were  superior  in 
the  city,  and  immediately  received  the  invader  with 
open  arms.  The  soldiery  of  Aristobulus  took  possession 
of  the  Temple,  and,  with  the  priesthood,  cut  off  all  the 
bridges  and  causeways  which  communicated  with  the 
town,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence.  The  hill 
of  the  Temple,  precipitous  on  three  sides,  was  impreg- 
nable, except  from  the  north.  On  that  side  Pompey 
made  his  approaches,  where,  nevertheless,  there  was  a 
rapid  descent,  flanked  by  lofty  towers.  Notwithstanding 
the  arrival  of  military  engines  from  Tyre,  this  holy 
citadel  held  out  for  three  months,  and  was  only  lost 

1  "  Opes  genii  ex  vectigalibus  opobalsami  crevere,  quod  in  his  tantnm 
regionibus  gignitur."  Justin,  xxzv.  3.  Floras  nses  these  remarkable 
expressions :  —  "  Damascnmqne  transgressns  per  nemora  alta  odorata,  per 
thoris  et  balsami  sylyas,  Romana  circumtulit  signa."    Hist.  vi.  2. 

>  This  view  of  the  proceedings  reconciles  the  somewhat  conflicting 
accounts  in  Josephns  and  in  Dion  Cassins,  lib.  xxxvii.  15.  According  to 
the  latter,  Aristobulus  was  a  prisoner  in  chains  in  the  camp  of  Pompey  on 
his  advance. 

Dion  Cassius  writes  of  the  Jews  —  kcU  lari  irapd.  rdlg  Pi^fuuotc  rd  yivoc 
TovTO,  Kokovadkv  fih  noXXoKtc,  &v^hf  d^  iiri  irXuarov,  &m£  koZ  ig 
fmppijaiav  1%  vofuasug  iKviK^aat, 
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through  the  superstitious  observance  of  the  Sabbaiih. 
The  Maccabean  relaxation  of  this  law  only  provided 
for  actual  self-defence;  the  Romans  soon  perceived 
that  they  might  carry  on  their  works  without  disturb- 
ance on  that  day.  They  regularly,  therefore,  suspended 
their  assault,  but  employed  the  time  in  drawing  the 
engines  near  the  walls,  filling  up  the  trenches,  and  in 
other  labors,  which  they  carried  on  without  the  least 
impediment.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months,  one  of 
the  battering  engines  threw  down  the  largest  of  the 
towers.  ComeUus  Faustus,  a  son  of  Sylla,  mounted 
the  breach,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  and  great 
loss  of  life,  the  Romans  remained  masters  of  the 
Temple,^  During  the  assault,  the  priests  had  been 
employed  in  the  daily  sacrifice :  unmoved  by  the  terror 
and  confusion  and  carnage  around,  they  calmly  con- 
tinued their  office.  Many  of  them  were  slain,  many 
of  the  more  zealous  defenders  of  the  Temple  threw 
themselves  headlong  down  the  precipices.  The  conduct 

1  Joeephns  quotes  as  his  Boman  authorities  for  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Pompey,  Strabo,  Nioolaos  of  Damascus,  and  Titus  Livins.  Cicero  pro 
Flaoco  writes  thus:  —  "At  On.  Pompeius,  captis  Hierosolymis,  victor  ex  illo 
tano  nihil  attigit  In  primis  hoc,  ut  multa  alia,  sapienter,  quod  in  tam 
nupieioaa  ac  maledica  civUate  locum  sermoni  obtrectatornm  non  reliquit, 
non  enim,  credo,  religionem  et  Judeomm  et  hostium  impedimento  prsestan- 
tissimo  imperatori,  sed  pudorem  fuisse."  c.  28.  Compare  Tac.  Hist  v.  5.  ThA 
account  in  Dion  CasSius  is  so  singularly  coincident  with  that  of  Josephus, 
that  it  may  have  been  taken  ttom  it.  Compare  Strabo,  xvi. ;  Appian,  Syriac 
1. ;  Mithridat  evi.,  cxvii.  In  the  inscription  relating  the  names  of  the  captive 
kings  subdued  by  Pompey  appears  the  King  of  the  Nabathseans,  not  tha 
King  of  the  Jews.  See  the  quotation  above  from  Dion  Cassius ;  he  proceeds :  — 
Kol  ftaha^'  iri  tuv  fjhf  aXXuv  'dew  iwdeva  TtfuiciVy  iva  6k  riva  laxvp^ 
aepovm.  *Ov6*  &yaXfM  bvdev  iv  avrcic  rrore  rcii  lepoaoXvfioic  loxov' 
afi/njTov  61  ^  Kol  &a6^  iarrbv  vofu^ovrec  hvai,  irepujooTara  iv&pCrKtMf 
^piiaKEvovat.    Dion  goes  on  to  admire  the  splendor  of  the  Temple. 

Cicero  in  one  place  writes  of  Pompey  as  "  noeter  Hierosolymarius  "  — 
thus  seeming  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem 
even  among  the  splendid  services  of  Pompey.  The  passage  is  in  the  oration 
pro  Flaoco. 
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of  the  Roman  general  excited  at  once  the  horror  and 
the  admiration  of  the  Jews.  He  entered  the  Temple, 
surveyed  every  part,  and  even  penetrated  and  pro&ned 
with  his  heathen  presence  the  Holy  of  Holies,  into 
which  the  High  Priest  entered  only  once  a  year. 
Great  was  his  astonishment  to  find  this  mysterious  sanc- 
tuary entirely  empty,  with  no  statue,  or  form  or  symbol 
of  the  Deity  to  whom  it  was  consecrated.  In  the 
other  parts  he  found  immense  riches  —  the  golden  table 
and  candlesticks,  a  great  store  of  precious  frankincense, 
and  two  thousand  talents  in  the  treasury.  All  these, 
with  generosity  not  less  noble  because  it  was  politic,  he 
left  untouched — commanded  the  Temple  to  be  purified 
firom  the  carnage  of  his  soldiers  —  nominated  Hyrcanus 
to  the  priesthood,  though  without  the  royal  diadem. 
Then  —  having  appointed  the  stipulated  tribute  which 
the  country  was  to  pay,  demolished  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  limited  the  dominions  of  Hyrcanus  to  Judaea  — 
he  departed,  carrying  with  him  Aristobulus,  his  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  as  prisoners  to  Rome.  Alex- 
ander, the  elder  son,  on  the  journey,  made  his  escape  ; 
but  the  Jewish  king  and  his  second  son  adorned  the 
splendid  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  The  magnanimity 
of  Pompey,  in  respecting  the  treasures  of  the  Temple, 
could  not  obliterate  the  deeper  impression  of  hatred 
excited  by  his  profanation  of  the  sacred  precincts.  The 
Jews  beheld  with  satis&ctlon  the  decline  of  Pompey's 
fortune,  which  commenced  firom  this  period,  and  attrib- 
uted it  entirely  to  his  sacrilegious  impiety.  Through- 
out the  world  they  embraced  the  party  of  Caesar, 
fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  course  they  followed  fi:om 
blind  passion  conduced  eventually  to  their  real  interests, 
and  obtained  for  them  important  privileges  and  protec- 
tion from  the  imperial  house. 
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Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  inherited  the 
daring  and  active  courage  of  his  fether ;  he  soon 
gathered  a  considerable  force,  and  garrisoned  Machae- 
rus,  Hyrcania,  and  the  strong  fort  of  Alexandrion. 
Hyrcanus  hastily  summoned  the  Romans  to  his  assist- 
ance. Gabinius  entered  Judsea,  and,  having  defeated 
Alexander,  for  the  Jews  could  make  no  great  stand  in 
the  open  field,  besieged  him  in  Alexandrion.  While 
the  siege  lasted,  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  prov- 
inces, Gabinius  commanded  many  of  the  cities  which 
the  Asmoneans  had  destroyed,  to  be  rebuilt,  —  Samaria, 
Dora,  Scythopolis,  Gaza,  and  other  towns.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  who  had  always 
espoused  the  Roman  party,  by  her  interest  with  Ga- 
binius brought  about  a  treaty,  in  which  Alexander 
received  an  amnesty  for  his  insurrection,  on  condition 
of  surrendering  his  fortresses.  No  sooner  was  he  sub- 
dued, than  Aristobulus  himself  and  his  younger  son, 
having  escaped  from  Rome,  raised  again  the  standard 
of  revolt,  but  with  worse  fortune ;  for,  though  many  of 
the  Jews  deserted  to  his  banner,  and  he  had  time  to 
refortify  Alexandrion,  he  was  taken,  after  being 
severely  wounded,  and  sent  back  in  chains  to  Rome. 
The  interest  of  the  mother  procured  the  intercession 
of  Gabinius  for  the  release  of  her  son  Antigonus. 
which  was  granted  by  the  Senate.  Aristobulus  re- 
mained a  prisoner.  Gabinius,  in  the  interval  between 
these  insurrections,  reorganized  the  whole  government 
of  the  country ;  he  deprived  the  High  Priest  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  established  five  independent  sen- 
ates or  sanhedrins,  according  to  the  form  of  the  great 
Sanhedrin  of  seventy-one,  which  perhaps  had  existed 
from  the  Captivity,  The  places  where  the  sanhedrins 
sat  were  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Gradara,  Amathus,  and 
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Sepphoris.  This  fonn  of  government  lasted  till  Julias 
Caesar  reinvested  Hyrcanus  with  the  supreme  dignity. 
Gabinius,  with  Mark  Antony,  who  had  signalized  his 
valor  during  three  campaigns,  as  his  master  of  the 
horse,^  now  determined  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  drawn  off  his  troops  from  Syria,  when 
the  restless  Alexander  appeared  again  in  arms,  and 
drove  the  few  remaining  Romans  into  a  strong  position 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  he  besieged  them.  On  the 
return  of  Gabinius,  Alexander  had  the  courage  to  meet 
him,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  in  the  open  field,  near 
Mount  Tabor;  but  the  irresistible  Roman  discipUne 
bore  all  before  it,  and  the  Jewish  prince  was  obliged 
to  take  flight. 

It  was  singular,  and  the  fact  strongly  tended  to  con- 
firm the  Jews  in  their  conviction  that  they  were  under 
the  especial  protection  of  the  Almighty,  that  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  nation  seemed  marked  for  disaster  and 
disgrace.  Gabinius  no  sooner  returned  to  Rome,  than 
he  was  ignominiously  banished  for  his  rapacity  and 
malversations.  The  fiite  of  Crassus  in  Parthia  followed 
almost  immediately  on  his  sacrilegious  plunder  of  the 
Jewish  Temple.  When  the  rapacious  triumvir  entered 
Jerusalem  on  his  way  to  that  fatal  expedition,  the 
High  Priest,  Eleazar,  attempted  to  appease  his  avarice 
by  the  surrender  of  a  bar  of  gold  of  immense  value, 
concealed  within  a  hollow  beam  of  wood,  known  to  none 
but  himself.  This  offering  only  whetted  the  appetite 
of  Crassus;  he  pillaged  without  remorse  all  that 
Pompey  had  spared,  even  the  sacred  treasures,  and  all 
that  had  since  accumulated ;  —  for  the  Jews,  now 
spread  throughout  almost  all  the  world,  made  it  a  part 
of  religion  to  send  an  annual  contribution  for  the  ser- 
1  Platarch,  Vit  Antonii. 
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vice  of  the  Temple.  This  sum  was  so  large,  even  in 
Italy,  that  Cicero,  in  his  oration  in  defence  of  Flaccus, 
seems  to  urge  the  wisdom  of  a  similar  measure  to  that 
adopted  by  his  client  in  Asia  Minor,  a  prohibition  of 
iihe  practice,  as  draining  the  Roman  provinces  of  their 
wealth.^  Hence  the  plunder  of  Crassus  from  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  estimated  at  ten  thousand 
talents,  according  to  Prideaux,  near  two  millions  of 
money,  though  perhaps  exa^erated,  may  not  be  so 
remote  from  truth. 

During  the  great  civil  war,  the  fete  of  JudsBa,  like 
that  of  the  world,  hung  in  trembling  suspense.  CaBsar, 
master  of  Rome,  sent  Aristobulus  an  order  to  create  a 
diversion  in  the  province  of  Palestine.  The  partisans 
of  Pompey  contrived  to  poison  the  iU-feted  monarch ; 
and  Scipio  publicly  executed  his  gallant  son  Alexander 
at  Antioch.  Thus  Hyrcanus,  or  rather  Antipater 
under  his  name,  retained  the  sovereignty.^    After  the 


1  "  Cum  aanim,  Jndeonim  nomine,  qnotannis  ex  Itali&,  et  ex  omnibus 
prorinciis,  HierosolTma  exportari  soleret,  Flaocus  sanxit  edlcto,  ne  ex  Asift 
exportari  liceret.  Quis  est  Judices,  qni  hoc  non  ver^  landare  poMit?  Ex- 
portari aurum  non  oportere,  cum  ssepe  antea  Benatus,  turn,  me  coneule,  gra- 
yissim^  judicavit  Huic  autem  barbars  superstitioni  resistere,  severitatiB; 
mnltitudinem  Judfeornm,  flagrantem  nonnunquam  in  concionibus,  pro  re- 
pnblic4  contemnere,  gravitatis  summa  ftiit"  This  rery  remarkable  passage 
(see  the  condnsion  above)  shows,  curiously  enough,  the  Jews  as  already 
exporters  of  gold,  though  but  religious  offerings,  yet  affecting  the  markets 
of  the  world ;  their  gpreat  numbers,  and  clamor  in  the  public  assemblies  in 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor;  the  astonishment  that  Pompey  had  the  moderation, 
for  which  Cicero  is  perplexed  to  account,  not  to  plunder  the  Temple,  and 
was  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the  reproaches  of  a  people  so  likely  to  be 
beard  as  the  Jews. 

According  to  Appian  there  were  Jewish  as  well  as  Syrian  and  Phoenician 
troops  in  the  army  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia  (b.  c.  ii.  71).  They  were  prob- 
ably forced  levies. 

s  Joseph.  Ant  xiv.  8.  1.  Josephus  had  quoted  a  passage  in  Strabo  in 
which  the  geographer  asserts  that  a  large  part  of  Alexandria  was  assigned 
to  the  Jews,  and  that  they  formed  a  fourth  part,  or  class,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cyrenaica  (xiv.  7.  3). 
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death  of  Pompey,  in  that  romantic  war  which  CaBsar, 
delaying  to  assume  the  empire  of  the  universe,  waged 
in  Egypt  in  favor  of  Cleopatra,  the  prudent  Antipater 
rendered  him  essential  service.  He  facilitated  the 
march  of  Mitluidates,  king  of  Pergamus,  Caesar's  ally, 
to  his  relief,  and  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Pelu- 
sium;  conciliated  the  Egyptian  Jews,  who  had  es- 
poused the  opposite  party,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himiself  in  an  important  battle.  His  reward  was  the 
lull  reestablishment  of  Hyrcanus  in  the  High-Priest- 
hood ;  for  himself,  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and 
the  appointment  of  Procurator  over  the  whole  of 
Judaea.^  The  first  care  of  the  new  government  was 
to  Tebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  prostrate  since  the 
siege  by  Pompey ;  but  before  long,  Antipater,  .still 
further  presuming  on  the  incapacity  of  Hyrcanus  and 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  appointed  his  elder  son, 
Phasael,  to  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
younger,  Herod,  to  that  of  Galilee.  Herod,  though 
but  fifteen  years  old,  according  to  Josephus,^  began 
immediately  to  develop  his  natural  decision  and 
severity  of  character.  He  seized  a  notorious  captain 
of  banditti,  Hezekiah,  who  had  been  the  terror  of  all 
the  country,  and  put  him  to  death,  with  almost  the 
whole  of  his  band.  The  leading  Jews,  jealous  of  the 
Idumean  influence,  persuaded  the  feeble  Hyrcanus 
that  the  execution  of  these  robbers  without  trial  was 
an  infringement  of  the  law.  Herod  was  summoned  to 
Jerusalem,  to  answer  tor  his  offence.     He  appeared  in 

1  Josephus  inserts  the  treaty  of  peace  decreed  by  the  Senate  with  a  de- 
cree of  the  Athenians  highly  favorable  to  the  Jews.    Ant.  zir.  8. 

s  Josephus  says  that  Herod  at  this  time  was  only  16,  but  in  the  year  47 
B.  c.  he  most  have  been  at  least  fh>ni  20  to  25.  He  lived  70  years  according 
to  Josephus,  reigned  84,  reckoning  from  the  siege  by  Agrippa  and  Gallus, 
B.  c.  37  to  A.  c.  4. 
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arms  before  the  affiighted  Sanhedrin ;  not  a  voice  was 
raised  against  him,  till  at  last  Sameas,^  a  man  of  high 
integrity,  rose  and  rebuked  him  for  appearing,  not  in 
the  humble  garb  of  a  criminal,  but  thus  clad  in  purple 
and  armor.  To  the  honor  of  Herod,  when  subse* 
quentlj  he  slew  the  whole  Sanhedrin,  he  spared  the 
life  of  Sameas.  The  timid  Hyrcanus  adjourned  the 
trial,  and  sent  secret  intimation  to  Herod  to  escape. 
He  took  refuge  at  Damascus  with  Sextus  Caesar,^  in 
whose  favor  he  rose  with  great  rapidity,  and  obtained, 
by  means  of  a  bribe,  the  military  command  of  Coele- 
syria.  He  then  advanced  against  Jerusalem,  but  on 
the  intervention  of  his  &ther,  Antipater,  withdrew  his 
forces. 

After  the  death  of  Csosar,  the  great  protector  of 
Hyrcanus  and  of  the  Jews,^  Cassius  assiuned  the 
administration  of  Syria.  Judsea  was  heavily  oppressed 
by  his  rapacity.  Though  Antipater  and  his  sons 
undertook,  with  MaUchus,  a  powerful  Jew,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tribute,  so  severe  were  the  exactions  (the 
Roman  exacted  the  enormous  sum  of  700  talents)  that 
the  whole  population  of  some  towns  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  Malichus  himself  would  not  have  escaped 
the  resentment  of  Cassius,  had  not  Hyrcanus  de- 
frayed the  deficiency  in  his  accounts.     The  dexterous 

1  Thia  u  the  Shammai  of  the  Babbins,  who,  with  PoUion  (Abtaleon), 
were  the  great  Rabbins  of  this  period.    See  below,  p.  69. 

According  to  Salvador,  this  Sameas  and  PolUo,  also  mentioned  abont  this 
time,  were  Schammai  and  Hillel.  Salvador,  Domination  Romaine  en  Jud^, 
L281. 

*  It  seems  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Sextos  Caesar,  and  had 
insured  his  powerful  protection:  —  ^l^rog  fihrroi,  6  t^  Ivpiac  ijyefulJv, 
ypa/^i  irapoKaXuv  Tpxavdv  6.ir6^va<u  rdv  UpMrpf,   Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9. 4. 

s  Josephns  inserts  a  nnmber  of  edicts  of  Cssar  and  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
the  Jews,  granting  to  Hjrcanns  and  to  them,  among  varions  imroonitiesi 
the  city  of  Joppa,  and  the  privilege  of  observing  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sab- 
Vatical  Year  (xiv.  10). 
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Herod  had  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favor  of  Cassias  by  prompt  and  profuse  payments ; 
but  Malichus,  head  of  the  Jewish  Action,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  undermine  the  Idumean  influence  in 
Jerusalem.  He  contrived  to  poison  Antipater,  who  is 
said  to  have  saved  his  life  by  his  intercession  with 
CaBsar,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exculpate  himself  from  * 
all  participation  in  the  crime.^  By  the  advice  of  his 
cautious  brother,  Phasael,  Herod  dissembled  his  ven- 
geance ;  till,  at  length,  after  much  subtle  intrigue  on 
both  sides,  he  got  Malichus  into  his  power,  and  caused 
him  to  be  murdered.  The  feeble  Hyrcanus  witnessed 
the  bloody  deed,  and  fidnted  away :  but  when  Herod 
asserted  that  the  assassination  was  by  the  order  of 
Cassius,  he  humbly  acquiesced,  and  declared  Malichus 
a  wicked  enemy  of  his  country.  Cassius  had  protected 
Herod;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  Syria,  than  the 
adverse  faction  rallied,  Felix,  the  Roman  commander 
in  Jerusalem,  taking  their  side.  They  were  suppressed 
by  the  vigor  of  Phasael.  A  new  enemy  arose  in  the 
person  of  Antigonus,  the  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus, 
who,  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Chalcis, 
advanced  into  Galilee.  They  were  repulsed  and  de- 
feated by  Herod. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fete  of  the  world  was  decided 
at  Philippi.^  Herod,  ever  a  dexterous  worshipper  of 
the  rising  sun,  hastened  to  render  his  allegiance  to  the 
conqueror,  and,  knowing  the  character  of  the  man, 
made  acceptable  offerings,  in  the  shape .  of  large  sums 
of  money,  to  the  victorious  Mark  Antony.      Hence- 

1  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  11. 4. 

s  See  in  Josephus  the  proclamation  which  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Phillppi, 
the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men.  The  sun  reflised  to  behold  the 
murder  of  Caesar.  6i  &  Kai  rdv  ^hov  &7reoTpd(^(U  doKoOfuv,  be  koL  Awrdf 
6gfiu(  hrdde  rd  hrl  Kcuaapc  ftvaoc,    (xiv.  12.  8.) 
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forth  the  Roman  was  deaf  to  the  complaints  of  Herod's 
enemies.  He  issued  several  edicts  favorable  to  Hyr- 
canns  and  the  nation  in  general,  particularly  command- 
ing the  liberation  of  those  Jews  whom  Cassius  had  sold 
for  slaves,  but  appointed  Phasael  and  Herod  tetrarchs 
of  the  province. 

An  unexpected  power  advanced  upon  the  scene. 
Judaea  was  again  to  be  the  prize  and  the  victim  of  the 
strife  for  empire  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  as 
of  old  between  Babylon  and  Egypt,  between  tlie 
Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemies,  so  now  between  Rome 
and  Parthia,  Two  years  after,  the  Parthians  under 
Pacorus,  the  king's  son,  entered  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  overran  the  whole  region.  A  part  of  their  army, 
under  Barzaphames,  took  possession  of  Coclesyria. 
Antigonus,  the  last  remaining  branch  of  the  Asmonean 
race,  determined  to  risk  his  fortune  on  the  desperate 
hazard  of  Parthian  protection ;  he  offered  1000  talents 
and  500  Jewish  women  of  the  noblest  famiUes  —  a 
strange  Oriental  compact  —  as  the  price  of  his  restora- 
tion to  the  Jewish  kingdom.  Antigonus  himself 
raised  a  considerable  native  force,  and  entered  Judaea, 
followed  by  Pacorus,  the  cup-bearer  of  the  king,  who 
had  the  same  name  with  the  king's  son.  Antigonus 
fought  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  means  of  his 
party  entered  the  city.  Of  the  ambassadors  of  the 
adverse  party,  some  he  allowed  Herod,  some  his  own 
soldiers,  to  massacre.  Herod  being  received  with 
mutiny  in  Jerusalem,  he  put  to  death  those  whom  he 
had  imprisoned.  Jerusalem  was  torn  asunder  by  the 
contending  factions ;  and  the  multitudes  who  came  up 
at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  adopting  different  parties, 
added  to  the  fierce  hostility  and  mutual  slaughter. 
The  Antigonians  held  the  Temple,  the  Hyrcanians  the 
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palace;  and,  daily  contests  taking  place,  the  streets 
ran  with  blood.  Antigonus  at  length  invidiously  pro- 
posed to  submit  their  mutual  differences  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Pacorus,  the  Parthian  general.  Phasael  weakly 
consented,  and  Pacorus,  admitted  within  the  town, 
prevailed  on  the  infatuated  Phasael  to  undertake  a 
journey  with  Hyrcanus,  and  to  submit  the  cause  to 
Barzapharnes,  the  conunander-in-chief.  He  set  forth 
on  this  ill-fated  expedition,  and  was  at  first  received 
with  courtesy:  the  plan  of  the  Parthians  being  to 
abstain  from  violence  till  they  had  seized  Herod,  who, 
having  vainly  remonstrated  with  his  brother  on  his 
imprudence,  remained  in  the  city.  But  the  crafty 
Herod,  receiving  warning  from  his  brother,  whose 
suspicions  had  been  too  late  awakened,  fled  towards 
Masada.  He  took  with  him  the  female  part  of  the 
femily,  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  betrothed  wife 
Mariamne,  of  the  Asmonean  house,  and  her  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Hyrcanus.  The  journey  was  extremely 
dangerous,  and  at  one  time  Herod  in  despair  had  almost 
attempted  his  own  life.  At  Masada,  a  strongs  fortress 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  received 
succors  brought  by  his  brother  Joseph  from  Idumea. 
Him  he  left  in  command  at  Masada,  and  retired  him- 
self into  Arabia ;  from  thence  to  Egypt,  and  at  length 
to  Rome.  In  the  mean  time  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael 
had  been  made  prisoners ;  the  former,  Antigonus  not 
wishing  to  put  him  to  death,  was  incapacitated  for- 
ever from  the  office  of  High  Priest  by  the  mutilation 
of  his  ears.  Phasael  anticipated  the  executioner  by 
beating  his  brains  out  against  the  wall  of  his  prison.^ 

^  It  was  reportedi  no  doubt  to  make  the  Parthians  more  odions,  and  the 
report  was  natarally  adopted  by  the  historians  in  the  party  of  Herod,  that 
the  wound  inflicted  on  himself  by  Phasael  was  not  mortal,  but  that  physi- 
cians were  sent  who  poisoned  the  wound.    Jos.  Ant  ziv.  13. 10. 
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Notwithstanding  their  alliance  with  Antigonus,  who 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  the  Parthians  plundered  the 
city,  and  ravaged  the  country.  Herod,  however^ 
prospered  in  Rome  beyond  his  most  ambitious  hopes ; 
his  design  had  been  to  set  up  the  claim  of  Aristobulus, 
the  brother  of  the  beautiful  Mariamne,  to  whom  he 
was  betrothed.  This  youth  united  the  titles  both  of 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  being  the  son  of  Alexander, 
the  elder  son  of  Aristobulus  by  the  daughter  of  Hyr- 
canus.^ But  Augustus  and  Antony  united  in  confer- 
ring the  crown  of  Judaea  on  Herod  himself.  Herod 
was  not  a  man  to  decline,  or  not  to  make  the  most 
of  the  favors  of  fortune ;  he  wasted  no  time  in  the 
courtly  circle,  or  in  the  luxuries  of  Rome.  In  seven 
days  he  despatched  all  his  business,  returned  to  his 
ships  at  Brundusium,  and  after  an  absence  of  scarcely 
three  months,  landed  at  Ptolemais,  The  fortress  of 
Masada,^  in  which  his  brother  and  his  beautiftd  bride 
were  shut  up,  was  his  first  object ;  the  Partliians  had 
broken  up  on  the  advance  of  the  Roman  general  Yen- 
tidius,  and  left  Antigonus  to  defend  himself  as  well  as 
he  could.  Antigonus  had  almost  reduced  Masada,. 
which,  but  for  a  timely  rain  which  filled  the  water- 
tanks,  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  £rom 
drought.  Herod  speedily  raised  a  force,  united  with 
some  Roman  auxiliaries  under  Silo,  took  Joppa,  over- 
ran Galilee,  relieved  Masada,  and  sat  down  before 
Jerusalem.  Silo  was  a  man  equally  perfidious  and 
rapacious ;  by  assisting  both  parties,  he  enriched  him- 

^  Ewald,  not  without  gionnd,  doubts  Joseph us^s  account  of  this.  "  Dann 
b&tte  er  eben  kein  Herodes  gewesen  sein  mtlsac^.'*  That  Herod  was  in 
earnest  in  this  proposal,  or  did  it  ftom  any  motives  of  loyalty,  or  from 
any  other  motive  but  policy',  may  assuredly  be  doubted.  Ewald,  p.  460, 
note. 

s  ICasada  will  assume  still  ftirther  importance  as  the  histoiy  proceeds. 
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8el£  Hitherto  he  had  befiriended  Herod :  now,  under 
pretext  of  a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers  for  want  of 
provisions,  he  broke  up  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  pillaged 
Jericho,  where  Herod  had  laid  up  ample  stores  for 
both  armies,  and  retired  into  winter-quarters.^  Herod^ 
unable  with  his  own  forces  to  undertake  the  invasion 
of  JudfiBa,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Samaria,  and  em^ 
ployed  his  time  in  reducing  Galilee,  then  infested  by 
bands  of  daring  robbers,  who  dwelt  in  caves  among  thd 
wfld  and  craggy  mountainous  districts  of  Upper  Galilee. 
A  great  number  he  drove  beyond  Jordan,  the  rest  he 
surprised  in  their  dens.  Chests  ftdl  of  armed  men  were 
let  down  by  windlasses  from  the  precipices  above  the 
caves ;  when  they  were  thus  landed  at  the  mouths  of 
the  caves,  the  soldiers  transfixed  those  they  could  reach 
with  harpoons,  and  finally  set  fire  to  the  caves.  One 
desperate  old  man  slew  his  wife  and  children,  threw 
them  down  the  precipice,  and  dashed  himself  after 
them. 

The  next  year  the  campaign  against  Antigonus  was 
renewed.  The  Roman  auxiliaries,  two  legions  and 
1000  horse,  were  under  the  conunand  of  Machaeras* 
Silo  had  been  called  away  by  Ventidius  to  aid  him  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  PartJiian  war,  and  Machseras,  on 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Pacorus,  sent  to  support  the 
cause  of  Herod.^  Machseras,  being  repulsed  from  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  revenged  the  affront  on  the  Jewish 
followers  of  Herod,  who  retreated  to  Samaria,  and 
from  thence  departed  to  Samosata,  to  pay  his  homage 
and  lodge  his  complaints  before  Antony,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  ^T  that  city.  Antony  commanded 
Sosius  to  march  to  the  aid  of  Herod ;  two  legions  were 
sent  forward,  Sosius  followed  with  a  much  larger  army. 

1  JoMph.  Ant  ziT.  U.  3.  >  Joseph.  Ant.  xir.  U. 
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Joeepli,  his  brother,  was  left  in  command  in  Judasa, 
with  strict  injunctions  not  to  risk  a  battle ;  he  di»> 
obeyed,  was  routed  and  slain.  Herod,  on  his  return^ 
revenged  his  death  bj  the  total  discomfitore  of  PappoSi 
the  general  of  Antigonos.  Antigonus  had  ordered  the 
head  of  Joseph  to  be  cut  off;  Herod  sent  the  head  of 
Pappus  to  his  brother  Pheroras.^  In  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  Herod  formed  the  regular  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem; during  the  siege  he  returned  to  Samaria  to 
consummate  his  marriage  with  Mariamne,  and  having 
thus  formed  an  intimate  connection  with  the  line  of  the 
Asmonean  princes,  he  hastened  to  secure  his  throne  by 
the  conquest  of  the  capital.  Jerusalem  held  out  for 
about  half  a  year ;  it  was  a  Sabbatical  year,  and  they 
were  hard  pressed  by  famine.  The  Romans  under 
Sosius,  fiurious  at  the  obstinate  reastance,  aft^r  the 
capture  gave  loose  to  all  their  revengefiil  cruelty  and 
rapaciousness.  It  was  only  through  the  interference 
of  Herod,  who  bitterly  expostulated  on  the  indignity  of 
leaving  him  king  not  of  a  noble  city,  but  of  a  desert, 
that  the  whole  town  escaped  destruction.*  Herod 
exerted  himself  with  no  less  energy  and  success  in 
preventing  the  heathen  soldiers  from  penetrating  into 
the  Holy  places ;  with  his  characteristic  sagacity,  never 
overlooking  an  opportunity  of  working  either  on  the 
popular  feeling,  or  on  that  of  his  Roman  confederates, 
for  his  own  advantage.  Antigonus  craved  his  life  in  a 
mean  and  abject  manner  from  Sosius,  to  whom  he  had 

1  J<Meph.  Ant.  xiv.  16. 

*  Dion  Cassitu  (zlviii.  23)  writes  of  this  siege:— fro^^  fttv  6if  koI  ol 
lovMoi  Todf  Vufuuavc  UfKurav  (rd  ydp  ybfOQ  ianCnf  dvfio^hv,  iratporoT^ 
fan)  mlXKu  6k  di)  nXtiu  dwai  iira^ov.  He  adds  that  Jemsalem  was  taken 
on  the  Sabbath  i  iv  t^tov  Kpdvov  kcU  riyn  Vf^p^  uvofioafitv^ ;  and  that  the 
prisoners  taken  by  Sosius  entreated  permission  to  go  np  to  the  Temple  to 
be  present  at  the  accustomed  rites. 
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surrendered.  The  stem  Roman  treated  his  unmanly 
weakness  with  contempt,  called  him  by  the  feminine 
name  Antigone,  not  Antigonus,  and  sent  him  in  chains 
to  Antony.  There,  at  the  solicitation  of  Herod,  he  was 
pat  to  death  by  the  barbarous  and  insulting  stroke  of 
the  common  Kctor.^ 

1  Let  us  hear  another,  a  modem  Jewish  view  of  this :  —  '*  Hais  en  admet- 
tant  ces  larmes  poar  vraies,  toute  la  oonduite  pr^^dente  d* Antigone  et  ces 
combats  attestent  qa'k  cette  henre  solennelle  ii  n'4tait  pas  ^mn  da  seul 
danger  de  sa  propre  vie.  I\  plenndt  la  nationality  si  ch^re  k  ses  aleiuc,  qui 
yenait  d'dtre  frapp^  dans  sa  racine;  il  pleurait  I'h^rolque  race  des  Macca- 
b^,  qui  tombait  d^finitivement  devant  I'audace  et  Tintrigae  d'nn  homme 
que  Pindignation  du  prince  qnalifiait  depoia  longtemps  de  miserable  Ida- 
m4ea,"    Salvador,  i.  p.  800. 

Plutarch  (Vit.  Antonii)  and  Dion  Cassias  observe  that  this  was  the  first 
king  thos  pat  to  death  by  the  Roman  liotor.  Dion  adds  that  he  was  first 
aooaiiged — the  osoal  prelimmaiy  of  Roman  decapitation.  I  agree  widi 
Salvador  in  indignatioi^at  the  want  of  indignation  in  Josephos,  who  rep- 
resoits  the  death  of  Antigonus  as  the  Just  reward  of  his  pusillanimity. 
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BOOK  XI. 

H£BOD. 

Aooestion  —  Battle  of  Actiiim  —  Death  of  Mariamne — Magnificence  of 
Herod  —  Sebaate  built  ~  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple  -*  Cnearea  —  Sona 
of  Mariamne  ~  Death  of  Anttpater  —  Death  of  Herod. 

Thus  Herod  the  Great,  the  last  independent  sover- 
eign of  Palestine,  became  master  of  his  dominions.  So 
far  his  career  had  been  marked  with  uncommon  abil* 
ity;  nor  had  it  been  disgraced  by  imnsual  atrocity. 
With  signal  penetration  he  had  eladed  the  arts,  by  the 
rapidity  and  decision  of  his  measures  triumphed  over 
the  open  hostilities,  of  his  antagonists :  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  character,  and  that  of  the  succes- 
sive extraordinary  men  who  had  held  the  destiny  of  the 
world  at  their  command,  he  had  secured  not  merely 
their  protection,  but  their  firiendship.^  Still  his  situation 
was  difficult  and  precarious ;  it  demanded  his  utmost 
dexterity  and  vigor,  and  unhappily  gave  him  the  ty- 
rant's plea  of  necessity  for  the  most  relentless  cruelties. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  still  ardently  attached  to 
the  great  Asmonean  &mily  ;  the  faction  of  Antigonus 
was  strong  in  Jerusalem.  Against  the  latter  he  pro- 
ceeded without  scruple,  put  to  death  forty-five  of  the 
chiefs,  and  confiscated  all  their  property.  The  whole 
Sanhedrin  fell  victims  to  his  vengeance,  excepting  Sa- 
meas  (Schemajah)  and  Pollio  (Abtaleon).*    The  two 

I  Joseph.  Ant  zv.  1, 2. 

*  These  two  great  Rabbins  were  sons  of  proeelTtes. 
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latter,  during  the  siege,  had  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  city  to  capitulate.  The  rest  had  raised  the  popular 
cry  —  "  The  Temple  of  the  Lord !  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord ! "  and  excited  a  strong  enthusiasm  against  the 
alien  from  the  blood  of  Israel.^  The  appointment  to 
the  office  of  High  Priest  caused  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment. The  nation  would  never  have  endured  the  usur- 
pation of  that  dignity  by  an  Idumean  stranger.  Hyr- 
eanus,  the  old  patron  of  the  Herodian  family,  returned 
from  his  honorable  captivity  in  Parthia ;  he  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  outward  respect  by  Herod,  but  the 
mutilation  of  his  ears  by  Antigonus  disqualified  him  for 
reinstatement  in  his  fimction.  Herod  invited  Ananel, 
an  obscure  man,  of  the  lineage  of  the  High  Priest,  from 
Babylon.^  Alexandra,  the  widow  of  that  gallant  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  executed  by 
Scipio,  beheld  this  choice  with  secret  indignation.  She 
was  a  high-minded  and  ambitious  woman :  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter,  Mariamne,  to  Herod,  aggra- 
vated, rather  than  palUated,  the  indignity  of  excluding 
her  son,  the  rightful  heir  of  both  the  Asmonean  fami- 
lies, from  the  priesthood.  Unscrupulous  as  to  her  means 
of  vengeance,  she  sent  the  pictures  of  her  two  children, 
a  son  and  her  daughter  the  wife  of  Herod,  both  of  ex- 
^  quisite  beauty,  to  Ant(Hiy,  in  order,  by  this  unnatural 
and  odious  scheme,  to  work  on  the  passions  of  the  vo- 
luptuous Triumvir.'    Herod  was  seized  with  apprehen- 

^  Compare  Jost,  Jad.  i.  253. 

Jost  disUngttlflbefl  between  ShemAjab  (so  he  renders  Sameas)  and  Scham- 
mai,  the  colleague  and  riyal  of  the  ftmous  Hillel.  These  two  schools  began 
five  or  six  years  after  the  accession  of  Herod. 

*  It  is  well  to  observe  that  Joeephus  takes  the  opportunity  of  saying  that 
HMny  myriads  of  Jews  were  settled  in  Babylonia.    Ant.  xv.  8. 1. 

<  I  must  leave  in  Greek  as  much  as  I  may  of  the  repulsive  part  of  this 
transaction,  too  characteristic  of  the  Romans,  and  especially  of  Antony, 
and  too  striking  an  illustration  of  the  insolence  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the 
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sion,  changed  at  once  his  policy,  displaced  Ananel,  aod 
instead  of  sending  him,  as  desired,  to  Antony,  installed 
the  young  Aristobulus  in  the  pontificate.  But  mistrust 
and  hatred  had  taken  too  deep  root.  Alexandra  was 
detected  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  Cleopatra; 
and  a  plan  which  she  had  formed  to  fly  with  her  son 
to  the  court  of  Egypt  was  only  disconcerted  by  the 
excessive  vigilance  of  Herod.^  Worse  than  aU  this, 
when  the  lovely  boy  of  seventeen,  the  heir  of  their 
rightfiil  princes,  appeared  before  the  assembled  nation 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  splendid  costume 
of  the  High  Priest,  and  performing  his  solemn  office 
with  the  most  perfect  grace,  the  popular  feeling  was 
too  evident  to  be  mistaken.  Herod  saw  that  his  own 
suspicions  were  sadly  verified;  he  had  raised  up  a 
dangerous  rival  to  his  power  in  the  young  Asmonean. 
He  dissembled  his  jealousy,  and  joined  in  the  general 
admiration ;  but,  contriving  shortly  after  to  remove  the 
youth  to  Jericho,  he  caused  him  to  be  drowned  by  his 
companions  while  bathing  in  a  tank.^  He  assumed 
great  grief  on  the  melancholy  event,  and  attempted  to 
divert  the  popular  indignation  by  a  splendid  funeral. 
But  the  people  were  not  deceived,  still  less  the  heart 

fanaticism  of  Jewish  faction,  and,  alas!  of  their  profound  corruption  by 
Greek  manners.  hre(ne?Xe  cte  Trifineiv  rbv  ncu6a  oiht  hmptrreigi,  irpoarir 
^9t^,  h  f^  Pafi>  doNOC^*  rovfiDv  &irevex&kvT<jv  irpdc  'H/x^y,  oitK  &  a<^a- 
Xic  upatfv,  &p^  re  KaXXtarov  dvro,  iKKatdeKoer^g  ydp  &v  hvyxca^e 
....  Ant.  XV.  6.  Herod's  only  fear  was  the  influence  which  the  youth 
might  obtain  over  the  Triumvir,  and  that  the  throne  of  Judssa  might  be 
tiie  reward  of  his  shame.  Dellioa,  the  agent  of  Antony  in  this  foul  in- 
trigue, is  the  "moriture  Delli "  in  the  beautiful  ode  of  Horace  (Lib.  ii. 
8).  Antony  would  not  send  for  Mariamne,  because  she  was  the  wife  of 
Hercd^  and  bccanse  he  was  afVaid  of  exciting  the  jeotoKiy  of  Ckopair€t. 

I  The  plot  was  betrayed  by  one  Sabbia,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  for- 
giveness from  Herod  for  hia  suspected  complicity  in  the  poisoning  of  Herod*s 
Ikther,  Antipater. 

3  Ant.  XV.  3.  3. 
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of  the  bereaved  and  wretched  parent  Alexandra  sent 
intelligence  of  the  murder  to  Cleopatra,  who  espoused 
her  cause  with  the  warmest  interest  of  a  woman  and  a 
mother ;  not  without  some  secret  suggestion  from  her 
ambition,  wliich  already  began  to  look  towards  Judaea 
as  a  valuable  province  of  Egypt.  Antony  was  at  the 
height  of  his  devotion  to  the  luxurious  queen :  the  ruin 
of  Herod  seemed  inevitable.  With  his  characteristic 
boldness  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  his  personal 
presence,  which  might  awaken  early  friendship  and 
give  weight  to  those  more  powerful  arguments,  the  im- 
mense bribes,  with  which  he  hoped  to  secure  his  cause. 
He  obeyed  the  summons  of  Antony  to  appear  before 
him  at  Laodicea.  He  left  Jerusalem  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  uncle  Joseph  ;  he  intrusted  to  his  care 
not  merely  his  interests,  but  his  incomparable  Mari- 
amne.  He  went,  certainly,  to  danger,  perhaps  to 
death ;  and,  with  a  strange  jealousy,  he  could  not  en- 
dure that  any  one  should  possess  his  wife,  even  after 
his  death,  least  of  all  the  licentious  Antony.  He  left 
a  secret  charge  with  Joseph,  that,  if  he  should  fail  in 
his  mission,  Mariamne  was  to  be  immediately  put  to 
death.  During  his  absence,  the  incautious  Joseph  be- 
trayed this  secret  order  to  Mariamne.  Her  mother 
excited  her  to  revenge.  A  sudden  rumor  spread 
abroad  that  Herod  had  been  slain  by  Antony.  Alex- 
andra and  Mariamne  began  to  take  immediate  meas- 
ures for  securing  the  royal  authority ,i  but  intelligence 
of  an  opposite  nature  frustrated  their  plans.  Not 
merely  had  Antony  contemptuously,  notwithstanding 
the  adverse  influence  of  Cleopatra,  dismissed  the  charges 
against  Herod ;  he  had  seated  the  Jewish  king  beside 

1  AlezandiB  had  hopes  that  if  Antony  saw  Mariamne,  their  cause  was 
safe.    No  one,  least  of  all  the  Triumvir,  could  resist  her  irresistible  beauty. 
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his  throne,  invited  him  to  his  Inxurious  hanqnets, 
added  the  province  of  Coelesyria  to  his  domim6ns.  On 
the  return  of  Herod,  his  sister,  Salome,  wounded  at  the 
haughtiness  with  which  she  had  ever  been  treated  by 
the  proud  Asmonean  princess,  endeavored  to  poison 
his  mind  with  suspicions  of  his  wife.  She  accused  her 
of  too  intimate  correspondence  with  Joseph,  the  gov- 
ernor, her  own  husband.  Yet  the  beauty  of  Mariamne, 
once  seen,  overpowered  every  emotion  but  that  of  im- 
bounded  love.  Unhappily,  in  the  transport  of  tender 
reconciliation,  Mariamne  asked,  whether,  if  he  had 
really  loved  her,  he  would  have  given  that  fatal  order 
for  her  death.  Herod  sprang  from  her  arms  in  fury. 
The  betrayal  of  this  secret  warranted  his  worst  suspi- 
cions ;  it  could  not  have  been  yielded  up  but  at  the 
price  of  her  honor.  He  would  have  slain  her  on  the 
spot,  but  her  loveliness,  even  then,  disarmed  him ;  his 
whole  vengeance  fell  on  Joseph  and  Alexandra.  The 
first  he  executed,  the  second  he  imprisoned  with  every 
mark  of  insult.  Cleopatra,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
been  unable  to  extort  the  gift  of  Judaea  from  her  para- 
mour, was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  balsam 
gardens  near  Jericho.  On  her  return  from  accompa- 
nying Antony  in  his  campaign  to  the  Euphrates,  she 
entered  Jerusalem,  and  Herod  was  in  as  great  danger 
fit)m  her  love  as  from  her  hate.  Whether  from  pru- 
dence or  dislike,  he  repelled  the  advances  of  Cleopatra, 
and  even  entertained  some  thoughts  of  delivering  him- 
self from  a  dangerous  neighbor,  and  Antony  from  a 
&tal  and  imperious  mistress,  by  her  assassination.  His 
friends  dissuaded  him  from  the  hazardous  measure.  A 
short  time  after,  he  found  himse^  engaged  in  a  war, 
which  he  entered  into  with  the  ostensible  design  of 
enforcing  Cleopatra's  right  of  tribute  over  Mdchus, 
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king  of  Arabia.  By  complying  with  the  wbhes  of 
Antony  on  this  point,  the  dexterous  politician  escaped 
taking  any  prominent  part  in  the  great  war  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  which  was  to  award 
the  empire  to  Antony  or  to  Octavius.  In  his  first  in- 
vasion of  Arabia,  Herod  was  successful ;  but  afterwards, 
through  the  treachery  of  Athenion,  who  commanded 
the  troops  of  Cleopatra,  met  with  so  signal  a  defeat, 
that  he  was  constrained  to  change  the  war  into  one  of 
sudden  irruptions  into  the  border  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out risking  a  battle.  A  more  tremendous  blow  fell  on 
Judflsa  —  an  earthquake,  which  threw  down  many 
cities,  and  destroyed  80,000  lives.  Though  the  army 
of  Herod,  encamped  in  the  open  air,  escaped  the  fright- 
ful effects  of  the  earthquake,  the  Arabs  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  this  disaster,  and  put  the  Jewish  ambassa- 
dors to  death.  But  this  conduct  enabled  Herod  to 
rouse  the  national  spirit,  and  the  Arabians,  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  6000  men,  were  besieged  in  their 
camp.  Many  surrendered  from  want  of  water ;  the  rest 
made  a  desperate  but  &tal  saUy,  in  which  7000  more 
perished. 

Still,  though  not  personally  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Herod  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  triumph 
of  Octavius  CaBsar.  Having  secured  everything  at 
home,  he  determined  to  meet  the  youthful  conqueror 
at  B^odes.^  While  one  remnant  of  the  Asmonean  race 
survived,  his  throne  was  less  secure  ;  and  the  old  Hyr- 
canus,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  at  length  pidd  the  last 
penalty  for  having  unhappily  been  bom  to  a  lofty 
station  for  which  he  was  unfit.     The  documents  in  the 


^  Joaephufl  is  here  seized  with  an  unhappy  ambition  of  rivalling  Thucyd* 
ides  and  the  great  Greek  historians,  and  inserts  a  long  oration  of  Herod 
(XT.  5.  4). 
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lojal  arduYes  of  Herod  accused  the  poor  old  man  of 
lamng  been  persuaded,  by  his  intriguing  daughter, 
Alexandra,  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Arabian  king ;  other  accounts  ascribe  the  invention  of 
the  plot  to  Herod.  At  all  eyents,  it  was  &tal  to  Hyr- 
canus,  who  thus  closed  a  life  of  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tude, borne  with  constitutional  indolence,  by  a  violent 
death.  This  done,  Herod  committed  the  government 
*  to  his  brother,  Pheroras ;  sent  his  mother,  sister,  and 
children  to  Masada;  and  committed  Mariamne  and 
her  mother  to  the  charge  of  his  own  &ithful  partisans, 
Soemus  (the  Iturean)  and  Joseph  (his  steward),  in 
the  fortress  of  Alexandrion.  They  had  the  same  ex- 
traordinary injunctions  which  he  lutd  before  left,  that, 
in  case  of  his  death,  Mariamne  should  be  despatched. 
He  then  set  sail  for  Rhodes.  He  appeared  before  the 
conqueror,  without  the  diadem,  but  with  all  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  sovereign.  He  addressed  Octavius 
in  a  speech,  which,  disdaining  apology,  enlarged  on  his 
obligations,  and  avowed  his  attachment  to  Antony. 
He  declared  that,  as  a  friend,  he  had  given  him  the 
best  advice ;  such  advice  as  might  have  made  him 
again  formidable  to  Caasar ;  he  had  begged  him  to  put 
Cleopatra  to  death,  and  vigorously  resume  the  war. 
♦♦Antony,"  he  pursued,  "adopted  a  counsel  more  fetal 
to  himself,  more  advantageous  to  you.  If,  then,  attach- 
ment to  Antony  be  a  crime,  I  plead  guilty;  but  if, 
having  thus  seen  how  steady  and  feithful  I  am  in  my 
firiendships,  you  determine  to  bind  me  to  your  fortunes 
by  gratitude,  depend  on  the  same  firmness  and  fidelity." 
This  lofty  tone  and  generous  sentiment  won  the  kindred 
heart  of  the  arbiter  of  the  world's  destinies.  C^sar 
commanded  the  dignified  suppUant  to  resume  the 
diadem,  treated  him  with  great  distinction,  and  Herod 
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returned  to  Judaea,  to  the  admiration  of  his  partisans, 
and  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  thus  constantly  breaking 
forth  with  greater  splendor  from  every  transient  cloud 
of  danger.  Cassar  passed  from  Rhodes  to  Asia  Minor ; 
thence  through  Syria  to  Egypt.  Herod  met  him  at 
Ptolemais,  made  hhn  a  present  of  eight  hundred  talents, 
and,  by  the  splendor  of  his  entertainment,  and  the 
provisions  with  which  he  ftumished  his  army,  still 
further  conciliated  his  favor.  After  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  Octavius  restored  to  him  the  part  of  his  own 
territory  formerly  bestowed  on  Cleopatra,  with  Gradara, 
Hippo,  Samaria,  and  the  maritime  towns  of  Joppa, 
Anthedon,  Gaza,  and  the  Tower  of  Straton. 

Thus,  abroad,  success  seemed  to  wait  on  all  the 
designs  of  Herod :  the  neighboring  kings  might  admire 
and  envy  the  good-fortune,  or  rather  the  consummate 
ability,  with  which  he  extricated  himself  from  all  his 
difficulties,  and  continued  advancing  in  the  career  of 
prosperity  and  power ;  but  at  home,  the  most  miserable 
peasant  might  compassionate  the  wretchedness  which 
filled  his  palace  with  dissension,  crime,  and  bloodshed. 
The  magnificence  of  Herod's  public  life  is  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  tragedy  of  his  domestic  histoiy. 
Mariamne  had  again  extorted  the  fatal  charge  intrusted 
to  Soemus  ;  and  indignant  at  the  jealous  determination 
of  her  husband  that  she  should  not  survive  him,  she 
met  him  on  his  return  with  repulsive  indifierence,  and 
even  with  undissembled  dislike ;  she  Ustened  without 
joy  to  the  recital  of  his  perilous  escape  and  his  wonder- 
ful success;  she  hardly  disguised  her  grief.  Herod 
struggled  between  his  love  and  his  indignation ;  till 
one  day,  instead  of  submitting  to  his  caresses,  in  the 
height  of  her  passion  she  reproached  him,  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  bitterness,  with  his  barbarous  conduct  to 
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her  relations.  The  envious  Salome  watched  every 
opportunity  of  inflaming  the  resentment  of  her  brother; 
and  suborned  his  cup-bearer  to  accuse  Mariamne  of 
having  bribed  him  to  administer  a  poisonous  philtre,  or 
love -potion,  to  his  master.  Herod  commanded  her 
&vorite  eunuch,  to  whom  all  her  secrets  were  intrusted, 
to  be  put  to  the  rack.  The  tortured  man  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  poison,  but  exclaimed  that  the  con- 
duct of  his  mistress  was  entirely  owing  to  the  informa- 
tion she  had  received  firom  Soemus.  Furious  at  this 
new  proof  of  her  infidelity,  he  ordered  Soemus  to  be 
despatched  at  once,  and  summoned  Mariamne  before  a 
tribunal  of  judges  who  were  too  much  in  dread  of  his 
power  not  to  pass  the  sentence  of  death.  Still  Herod 
hesitated ;  he  had  no  immediate  intention  of  proceeding 
further  than  imprisonment ;  but  his  mother  and  sister 
80  worked  on  his  moody  and  violent  temper,  that  he  at 
length  issued  the  &tal  orders  for  her  execution.  To 
the  horror  of  the  spectators,  her  mother  Alexandra 
assafled  the  wretched  Mariamne,  as  she  went  to  death, 
with  a  violent  invective  against  her  ingratitude  to  so 
gentle  and  affectionate  a  husband,  loudly  declaring  that 
she  deserved  the  &te  she  was  about  to  suiFer.  The 
queen  passed  on  in  silence  with  the  dignity  of  conscious 
virtue.  Though  deeply  wounded  at  this  disgraceful 
and  hypocritical  conduct  of  her  mother,  who  thutf 
sought  to  avert  the  suspicions  of  Herod  fi'om  herself, 
and  to  save  her  own  life  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  daugh- 
ter's honor,  she  would  not  condescend  to  betray  her 
emotion.  She  met  her  death  with  the  calm  intrepidity 
of  innocence,  and  died  worthy  of  the  noble  house  of 
which  the  last  blood  flowed  in  herveins.^  She  was 
a  woman  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  a  haughty  spirit : 

1  JoMph.  Ant  Z7. 7.  6. 
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Tinhappy  in  being  the  object  of  passionate  attachment 
which  bordered  on  frenzy,  to  a  man  who  had  more  oi 
less  concern  in  the  murder  of  her  grandfiither,  father, 
brother,  aud  uncle,  and  who  had  twice  commanded 
her  death  in  case  of  his  own.  Strange  conflict  of 
duties  I  who  shall  decide  what  ought  to  have  been  her 
feelings  and  her  conduct  ? 

All  the  passions  which  filled  the  stormy  mind  of 
Herod  were  alike  without  bound ;  fi-om  violent  love, 
and  violent  resentment,  he  sank  into  as  violent  remorse 
and  despair.  Everywhere,  by  day  and  night,  he  was 
haunted  by  the  image  of  the  murdered  Mariamne  ;  he 
called  upon  her  name ;  he  perpetually  burst  into 
passionate  tears ;  he  ordered  his  servants  to  bring 
Mariamne  to  him  as  though  she  were  yet  alive.  In 
vain  he  tried  every  diversion,  —  banquets,  revels,  the 
excitement  of  society,  A  sudden  pestilence  broke  out, 
to  which  many  of  the  noblest  of  his  court  and  of  his 
own  personal  friends  fell  a  sacrifice ;  he  recognized  and 
trembled  beneath  the  hand  of  the  avenging  Deity.  On 
pretence  of  hunting,  he  sought  out  the  most  melancholy 
soUtude,  till  the  disorder  of  his  mind  brought  on  dis- 
order of  body,  and  he  was  seized  with  violent  inflamma- 
tion and  pains  in  the  back  of  his  head,  which  led  to 
temporary  derangement.  In  this  state  he  lay  at  Sa- 
maria. The  restless  Alexandra  immediately  began 
to  renew  her  intrigues;  but  Herod's  partisans  sent 
intelligence  to  him,  and  she  was  at  length  consigned  to 
execution. 

Herod  slowly  recovered  fix)m  his  malady,  but  it  left 
an  indelible  gloom  upon  his  mind ;  and  his  stem  tem- 
per, instead  of  being  softened  by  calamity,  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  fierce  and  insatiable  propensity  to 
cruelty  and  bloodshed.      His  next  victim  was  Costo- 
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baras,  an  Idnmean,  the  husband  of  his  sister  Salome, 
whom  she,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  had  divorced ;  ^  and, 
through  her  machinations,  the  unfortunate  man  was 
inyolved  in  the  guilt  of  a  pretended  conspiracy,  and 
convicted  of  the  concealment  of  some  of  the  Asmonean 
partisans.  He  was  put  to  death  with  many  other  men 
of  rank  and  distinction. 

From  these  horrible  scenes  we  may  turn  with  satis- 
fiu^tion  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country,  and 
the  liberality  and  magnificence  of  Herod's  public  ad- 
ministration. Yet  Herod  either  did  not  understand, 
or  more  probably  suspected  as  adverse  to  his  interests, 
the  strong  and  distinctive  principles  of  the  national 
character.  Outwardly  professing  the  utmost  respect  for 
the  reUgion  of  his  subjects,  he  introduced  pubUc  exhi- 
bitions and  spectacles  of  every  kind,  as  if  to  reconcile 
the  people  by  degrees  to  foreign  usages,  and  so  break 
down  the  wall  of  partition  which  separated  them  firom 
other  nations.  He  built  a  theatre  vrithin  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  an  amphitheatre  of  immense  size  without. 
He  celebrated  quinquennial  games  on  a  scale  of  unri- 
valled splendor;  invited  the  most  distinguished  profi- 
cients in  every  kind  of  gymnastic  exercise,  in  chariot- 
racing,  boxing,  and  every  kind  of  musical  and  poetic 
art;  offered  the  most  costly  prizes;  and  even  intro- 
duced the  barbarous  spectacles  of  the  Romans,  fights 
of  wild  beasts,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  with  gladia- 
tors. The  zealous  Jews  looked  on  in  amazement  and 
with  praiseworthy  though  .silent  abhorrence  at  these 
sanguinary  exhibitions,  so  contrary  to  the  mild  genius 
of  their  great  lawgiver's  institutions.  But  when 
Herod  proceeded  to  adorn  his  theatre  with  representap 

1  A  man  could  serre  a  biU  of  divorce  on  his  wife,  not  the  wife  on  her 
husband. 
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tions  of  the  victories  of  Csesar,  and  set  up,  as  trophies 
around  it,  complete  suits  of  armor  which  had  been 
taken  in  his  wars,  the  people  broke  out  into  a  violent 
tumult,  supposing  that  images  were  concealed  within 
these  panoplies.  To  appease  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion, Herod  commanded  one  of  them  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  ;  and  when  a  bare 
peg  of  wood  appeared  within,  their  discontent  and  an- 
ger turned  to  laughter  and  ridicule. 

But  still  a  stem  and  dangerous  enthusiasm  prevailed 
among  all  who  were  zealously  attached  to  the  institu- 
tions of  their  ancestors.  Ten  men  bound  themselves 
hj  a  solemn  vow  to  assassinate  the  innovator  in  the 
scene  of  his  delinquency :  one  of  them  was  blind,  yet, 
though  he  could  not  assist  in  the  execution,  he  was  de- 
termined to  share  in  the  peril  of  the  enterprise.  They 
entered  the  theatre  with  daggers  under  their  cloaks ; 
but  the  vigilant  poKce  of  Herod  were  on  their  guard : 
he  received  intimation,  and  returned  into  the  palace. 
The  men  were  apprehended,  and  instead  of  denying, 
boldly  avowed  and  justified  their  design.  They  en- 
dured the  most  ignominious  torture,  but  died  firm  and 
undaunted  to  the  last.  The  informer,  being  discov- 
ered, was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace ;  and  though 
Herod  with  incredible  pains  detected  and  punished  the 
ringleaders  in  this  aflray,  he  felt  the  insecurity  of  his 
government,  and  even  of  his  life,  particularly  in  Jeru- 
salem. Actuated  by  his  fears  as  well  as  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  disposition,  he  .built  a  strong  and  splendid 
palace  on  the  hill  of  Sion,  rebuilt  as  a  fortress  the  pal- 
ace of  Baris,  which  commanded  the  Temple,  and  called 
it  Antonia.  Still  further  to  secure  himself  against  the 
turbulent  disposition  of  the  capital,  he  determined  to 
found  other  cities  which  might  be  more  at  his  devotion. 
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They  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  controlling 
the  country  as  strong  military  posts,  and  affording  him 
a  retreat,  on  an  emergency,  from  the  disaffected  me- 
tropolis. With  this  view  he  built  citadels,  at  Gaba  in 
Galilee,  and  Heshbon  in  Perasa.  The  strongest  meas- 
ure was  the  rebuilding  of  Samaria,  which  he  did  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence  and  strength,  and  peopled  it 
partly  with  his  soldiers,  partly  with  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Samaritans,  who  hoped  to  see  their  temple  like- 
wise restored.  But  Herod  did  not  neglect  more  noble 
and  kingly  means  of  regaining  the  lost  affections  of  his 
subjects.  A  long  drought,  followed  by  unproductive 
seasons,  involved  not  merely  JudsBa  but  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  likewise  in  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  and 
its  usual  consequence  —  a  dreadful  epidemic  pesti- 
lence. The  litde  com  that  remained,  rotted,  so  that 
there  was  not  enough  seed  to  crop  the  ground.  Herod 
instantly  opened  his  treasures,  secured  a  vast  importa- 
tion of  grain  from  Egypt,  and  made  constant  distribu- 
tions, both  of  food  and  of  clothing.  50,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  been  maintained  at  his  sole  expense, 
and  he  even  frimished  com  for  seed  to  the  neighboring 
inhabitants  of  Syria;  so  that  the  fame  of  his  munifi- 
cence not  merely  caused  a  strong  reaction  in  his  favor 
among  his  own  subjects,  but  secured  him  a  high  degree 
of  popularity  with  all  the  bordering  states.  This  great 
expenditure  seems  by  no  means  to  have  exhausted  the 
revenues  of  Herod.  He  still  indulged  in  his  sumptu- 
ous passion  for  building.  Having  married  a  second 
Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Simon,  an  obscure  person 
of  priestly  lineage,  whom  he  appointed  High  Priest,  he 
chose  the  spot  on  which  he  had  defeated  Antigonus, 
about  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  as  the  site  of  a  new 
fortified  palace  in  his  usual  slyle  of  architecture.     It 
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stood  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  mound  raised  by  human 
industry.  The  ascent  was  by  a  hundred  steps  to  an 
enclosure  of  circular  towers,  within  which  were  courts, 
ascending  to  the  palace,  which  stood  like  a  citadel 
above  the  rest.  A  town  rapidly  grew  around  the  base 
of  the  hill.  Water  was  brought  by  costly  aqueducts 
from  a  great  distance. 

Thus,  terrible  to  his  adversaries,  generally  courteotis, 
afiable  and  bounteous  to  his  countrymen  and  to  stran^ 
gers,  securing  his  interests  with  Rome  and  its  rulers  by 
the  most  costly  adulation,  Herod  steadily  pursued  his 
policy  of  counterbalancing,  by  a  strong  Grecian  party, 
the  turbulent  and  exclusive  spirit  of  his  Jewish  sub- 
jects. More  completely  to  secure  this  object,  he  deter- 
mined to  found  a  powerful  city,  chiefly  colonized  with 
Grecians,  and  dedicated  to  the  name  of  his  great  Ro- 
man protector.  Samaria  he  had  already  called  Sebaste 
(the  August) ;  the  new  city  was  to  take  the  name  of 
Caesarea.  He  chose  a  maritime  situation,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  commerce,  and  may  have  thought  of  unit- 
ing in  his  new  city  the  wealth  of  ancient  Tyre  with 
the  greatness  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  small  town 
called  the  Tower  of  Straton,  midway  between  Joppa 
and  Dora.  It  possessed  a  haven,  like  all  the  rest  on 
that  coast,  dangerous  on  account  of  the  violent  south- 
western winds,  against  which  they  had  no  protection. 
He  first  formed  a  strong  mole  or  break-water,  by  sink- 
ing stones  fifty  feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  and  nine  deep* 
On  this  arose  a  pier  two  hundred  feet  wide,  defended 
by  a  wall  and  towers.  The  entrance  to  this  great  arti- 
ficial haven  was  from  the  north,  and  a  vast  fleet  could 
thus  ride  in  perfect  safety  in  a  sort  of  double  harbor* 
All  round  ran  a  noble  quay  or  esplanade,  and,  proba- 
bly, under  this  were  arched  buildings  for  the  entertain- 
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ment  and  residence  of  mariners.  Aboye,  the  city  rose 
like  an  amphitheatre  in  a  uniform  line  of  sumptuous 
palaces.  The  subterranean  arches,  for  drainage  and 
other  purposes,  were  on  so  great  a  scale,  that  JosephuB 
says  there  was  as  much  building  below-ground  as 
above.  In  the  centre  stood  a  great  temple  dedicated 
to  Caesar,  with  two  colossal  statues,  one  of  Rome,  the 
other  of  Caesar.  A  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  the  cus- 
tomary ornaments  of  a  Grecian  city,  were  not  forgot- 
ten. CsBsarea  was  twelve  years  before  it  was  com-^ 
pleted. 

Thus  Judaea  was  &st  sinking  into  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire;  and  Herod,  instead  of  head  of  the 
Hebrew  religious  republic,  became  more  and  more  on  a 
level  with  the  other  vassal  kings  of  Rome,  His  elder 
sons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  were 
not  brought  up  in  Jewish  tenets  or  customs,  but  sent 
to  Rome  for  their  education,  where  they  were  received 
into  the  palace  of  Augustus,  and  treated  with  great 
care  and  distinction.  Nothing  could  exceed,  the  esti- 
mation in  which  Herod  stood,  both  with  the  Emperor 
and  with  his  fiivorite,  Agrippa.  Caesar  was  said  to  as- 
sign to  Herod  the  next  place  in  his  favor  to  Agrippa ; 
Agrippa  to  esteem  Herod  higher  than  any  of  his 
firiends,  except  Augustus.  Whenever  either  visited  the 
eastern  provinces,  Herod  was  the  first  to  pay  his  hom- 
age. To  see  Agrippa  he  sailed  to  Mitylene,  and  after- 
wards entertained  Augustus  himself  in  Syria.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Agrippa  was  engaged  in  war  near  the 
Bosphorus,  Herod  suddenly  appeared  with  a  large 
fleet,  and  through  all  the  campaign  assisted  him  with 
his  personal  support  and  advice.  Herod  took  advan- 
tage of  this  alliance  to  enlarge  his  dominions.  A  dis- 
trict to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Gennesaret  was  &rmed 
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by  a  certain  Zenodorus.  This  man  maintained  a  sus- 
picious connection  with  the  freebooters  who  dwelt  in 
the  mountain  caves  of  Trachonitis.  The  whole^  prov- 
ince was  made  over  to  HeroJ,  who,  with  his  customary 
rigor  and  severity,  suppressed  and  hunted  down  the 
robbers.  Zenodorus,  and  some  of  the  Gadarenes,  who 
complained  of  oppression,  laid  their  grievances  first  be- 
fore Agrippa,  afterwards  before  Augustus  himself,  but 
found  their  ears  closed  against  all  representations  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Herod.  Part  of  this  district  was 
created  into  a  Tetrarchate  for  his  brother  Pheroras. 
At  Paneas,  near  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  where 
Csesarea  Philippi  afterwards  stood,  was  built  a  temple 
of  white  marble  to  the  honor  of  CdBsar. 

But  the  higher  Herod  advanced  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  Romans  by  these  costly  and  enduring  marks 
of  his  adulation,  the  lower  he  sank  in  the  good-will  of 
his  jealous  Jewish  subjects.  They  suspected  him,  not 
without  reason,  of  a  fixed  design  to  heathenize  their 
nation  and  country.^  Neither  his  munificence  in  di- 
minishing their  annual  tax  one  third,  nor  his  severities, 
could  suppress  their  deep  though  secret  murmurs.  He 
exercised  a  stem  and  vigilant  police,  interdicted  all 
fraternities  and  assemblies,  occasionally  surprised  the 
most  disafiected  and  hurried  them  to  the  Hyrcania  (his 
Bastile),  whence  they  never  returned.  He  was  even 
said  to  walk  the  streets  in  disguise,  so  to  detect  secret 
conspiracies,  and  form  a  judgment  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing.    At  one  time  he  had  determined  to  exact  a  gen- 

1  There  is  a  curioas  instance  of  the  jealous  religious  feeling  of  the  people. 
Herod  issued  an  edict  that  burglars  {reix^fpvxoi)  might  be  sold  as  slaves 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  H0I7  Land  to  strangers.  It  was  objected  that  the 
religion  of  these  ruffians  might  be  endangered  by  their  being  compelled  to 
follow  heathen  usages.  The  Law,  it  was  said,  permitted  their  sale,. bat 
not  to  Gentiles.  Ant  xii,  h  h 
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era!  oath  of  allegiance,  but  the  stricter  and  more  pow- 
erful of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes,  an  ascetic 
fraternity,  openly  refusing  compliance,  he  thought  it 
better  to  urge  the  matter  no  further. 

At  length  he  determined  on  a  measure  which  he 
hoped  would  at  the  same  time  employ  the  people  and 
ingratiate  himself  with  all  classes,  —  the  rebuilding  the 
Temple  in  its  former  pride  and  magnificence.  The 
lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  and  the  sieges  which  it 
had  undergone,  as  it  was  the  great  military  post  of  the 
nation,  had  much  dilapidated  the  structure  of  Zoroba- 
bel.  But  the  suspicious  Jews  beheld  the  work  of 
demolition  commence  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and 
apprehension,  lest,  under  pretence  of  repairing,  the 
king  should  destroy  entirely  the  sanctuary  of  their 
God.  The  prudence  of  Herod  calmed  their  fears  ;  he 
made  immense  preparations  before  he  threw  down  the 
old  building:  the  work  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  and  the  nation  saw,  with  the  utmost  pride, 
a  new  fabric  of  more  regular  and  stately  architecture 
crowning  the  brow  of  Moriah  with  its  glittering  masses 
of  white  marble  and  pinnacles  of  gold.^  Yet  even 
while  the  Temple  was  proceeding,  Herod  maintained 
his  double  character;  he  presided  at  the  Olympic 
games,  made  magnificent  donations  for  their  sui)port, 
and  the  Jewish  monarch  was  nominated  perpetual 
president  of  this  solemn  festival  of  Greece.     On  the 

1  According  to  Josephiu  (Ant.  xv.  11.  3)  he  destroyed  the  ancient  founda- 
tioDS  and  enlarged  the  building  to  the  length  of  a  hundred  cubits:  aveXC^v 
*R  T(n)f  iipxoiovQ  defu^iovg  kclL  KarafiaXofievog  hipov^^  kir*  6vtuv  rdv  vadv 
^etpe,  fj^Kei  fikv  iKarbv  bvra  injx<^'  These  foundations  I  take  to  be  those 
of  Zorobabel's  Temple;  and  that  the  vast  substructions  of  Soloraon  still 
remained,  and  subsist  to  the  present  day.  The  height,  Josephus  sa3'8,  was 
120  cubits,  but  from  a  subsidence  or  settlement  in  the  time  of  Nero  they 
were  reduced  to  100.  This  reads  very  strangely:  rd  6*  vfog  lucoai  vepiT' 
TOtf,  o0f  TV  XP^V  owi^aavTLiv  tuv  ^e/teXluv  imififf. 
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other  hand,  Agrippa,  on  an  excursion  into  Judaea,  dur- 
ing wliich  Herod  showed  him  all  his  great  works,  of- 
fered one  hundred  oxen  in  the  Temple  and  feasted  the 
whole  people. 

But  the  declining  days  of  Herod  were  to  be  dark- 
ened with  a  domestic  tragedy  as  melancholy  and  awful 
as  those  of  his  earlier  life.  His  sumptuous  palaces 
were  again  to  resound  with  strife,  mourning,  and  mur- 
der. Never  was  an  instance  in  which  the  heathen 
might  recognize  so  distinctly  their  avenging  Nemesis  ; 
or  those  of  purer  faith  the  providence  of  a  just  and 
holy  God,  making  cruelty  its  own  avenger,  and  leaving 
crime  to  work  its  late,  though  natural  consequences, 
horror,  ruin,  and  desolation.  It  might  have  seemed 
that  the  spirit  of  the  injured  Mariamne  hovered  over 
the  devoted  house,  and,  involving  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty  in  the  common  ruin,  designated  the  dwell- 
ing of  her  murderous  husband  as  the  perpetual  scene 
of  misery  and  bloodshed.  On  the  return  of  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  the  two  sons  of  Mariamne,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, whom,  after  a  visit  to  Rome,  Herod  brought  back 
from  the  court  of  Caesar,  they  were  received,  notwith- 
standing their  Roman  education,  with  general  enthu- 
siasm. The  grace  and  beauty  of  their  persons,  their 
afiable  manners,  above  all,  the  blood  of  the  ancient  As- 
monean  princes  which  flowed  in  their  veins,  rendered 
them  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  whole 
Hebrew  nation.  Herod  married  them,  Alexander  to 
Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia ;  Aristobulus  to  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Salome. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  envious  mind  of  Salome,  the 
sister  of  Herod,  sickened  at  their  praises.  Her  own 
conscience,  and  that  of  her  brother  Pheroras,  re- 
proached them  with  their  share  in  the  murder  of  Ma- 
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riamne ;  they  apprehended  condign  vengeance  on  the 
accession  of  the  young  princes.  The  youths  them- 
selves, perhaps,  spoke  without  much  discretion  or  re- 
serve about  their  mother's  fate ;  and  rumors,  aggra- 
vated by  Salome  and  her  pariy,  began  to  spread 
abroad  that  they  announced  themselves  as  her  fiiture 
avengers.  For  three  years  these  insinuations  made  no 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Herod,  who  was  justly 
proud  of  the  popularity  of  his  sons ;  but  while  he  was 
absent  with  Agrippa,  in  hiA  war  near  the  Bosphorus, 
during  which  period  he  obtained  for  the  Jews  of  Asia 
Minor  a  ratification  of  all  their  privileges,  which  the 
Greeks  had  endeavored  to  wrest  from  them,^  these 
sinister  reports  began  to  obtain  much  strength  and 
consistency,  and  consequently  more  credit  with  the 
suspicious  &ther.  Herod  resorted  to  a  most  dangerous 
measure  in  order  to  subdue  the  pride  of  his  sons,  and 
make  them  more  entirely  subservient  to  his  will.  He 
sent  for  his  elder  son,  Antipater,  borne  to  him  by 
Doris,  the  wife  whom  he  divorced  to  marry  Mariamne, 
and  set  him  up  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  popu- 
larity and  hopes  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  The 
dark,  designing,  and  unscrupulously  ambitious  Anti- 
pater entered  into  all  the  plots  of  Salome  and  Phero- 
ras  ;  and,  as  Herod  had  permission  from  Rome  to  be- 
queath his  crown  to  whichever  oi  his  sons  he  chose, 
Antipater  lost  no  opportunity  of  alienating  his  &ther's 
affections  from  the  sons  of  Mariamne.  Herod,  to 
place  him  more  on  a  level  with  his  rivals,  introduced 
him  to  Agrippa,  and  sent  him  in  the  suite  of  his  pow- 

1  The  long  oration  of  NieoUas,  ^^pointed  by  Herod  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  before  the  tribunal  of  Agrippa,  furnishes  curiona 
evidence  of  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  importance  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities in  those  regions.  Ant  xvi.  4.  This  was  the  celebrated  historian 
Nioolans  of  Damascus.    Compare  also  the  edicts,  xvi.  6. 
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erfiil  friend  to  Rome.  From  Rome  the  artftil  youth 
-steadfastly  pursued,  by  means  of  letters,  his  insidious 
designs,  till  the  mind  of  Herod  was  so  inflamed  that 
he  determined  to  accuse  his  sons  before  the  tribunal  of 
Augustus.  The  king  of  Judaea  and  the  two  royal 
youths  appeared  before  the  Emperor  at  Aquileia. 
Herod  opened  the  charge  by  accusing  them  of  unnat* 
unJ  obstinacy  and  disobedience,  and  of  entering  into 
criminal  practices  against  his  life.  Shocked  at  this 
dreadful  charge,  the  youths  stood  silent,  unable  to  ex- 
culpate themselves  without  criminating  their  jealous 
and  cruel  &ther.  Their  situation,  and  still  more  their 
silence,  and  the  modest  defence  upon  which  they  at 
length  entered,^  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  their 
fevor ;  and  Augustus,  with  that  temperance  and  mod- 
eration which  distinguished  all  his  actions  after  he  be- 
came Emperor,  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  father  to 
his  children.  Herod  returned  with  them  to  Jerusalem. 
Still,  however,  infatuated  in  favor  of  Antipater,  he  de- 
clared him  heir  to  the  throne ;  in  default  of  Antipater's 
issue,  the  succession  was  to  pass  to  the  sons  of  Mari- 
amne.  A  short  and  deceitful  -peace  ensued,  during 
which  Herod,  having  finished  his  splendid  city  of  Cae- 
sarea,  solemnly  dedicated  it,  at  a  great  festival,  to  the 
Emperor,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games  to  his 
honor.  He  founded  at  the  same  time  the  towns  of 
Antipatris,  Cypron,  and  Phasaelis ;  and  built  a  lofiy 

tower  in  Jerusalem,  called  likewise  after  the  name  of 

• 

1  JosephoB  hiu  taxed  his  eloquence,  or  rather  his  rhetoric,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  speech  which  he  attributes  to  Aleicander,  the  eldest  of  the  sons. 
Ant.  xvi.  4.  3. 

It  is  perhaps  right  to  state  that  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  took  the  part  of 
H^rod,  asserted  the  guilt  of  Mariamne,  and  the  wicked  intrigues  of  her  sons 
against  their  father.  But  Nicolaus,  according  to  Josephus,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  judgment,  was  an  unscrupulous  partisan  of  Herod.  Aut. 
xvi.  7. 1. 
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his  elder  brother  Phasael.  Before  long,  the  domestic 
dissension  broke  out  anew  with  greater  violence.  Anti- 
pater,  sometimes  insidiously  exculpating,  sometimes  art- 
fiilly  accusing  his  brothers,  kept  the  mind  of  Herod  in  a 
continued  fever  of  suspicious  excitement.  The  king's 
own  iavorite  brother,  Pheroras,  increased  his  wretched- 
ness. Pheroras  had  become  so  iniatuated  with  the  love 
of  a  female  slave  as  to  refuse  the  hand  of  one  of  Herod's 
daughters.  Not  long  after,  on  the  offer  of  another 
daughter,  Pheroras  consented  to  break  off  his  connec- 
tion with  the  slave.  But  before  the  espousals,  he  again 
changed  his  mind,  and  refused  to  conclude  the  mar- 
riage. Pheroras  was  a  still  worse  enemy  to  the  peace 
of  Herod.  He  instilled  into  the  mind  of  Alexander 
that  his  father  secretly  cherished  a  guilty  passion  for 
his  wife  Glaph3rra.^  Alexander  boldly  questioned  Her- 
od about  this  scandalous  imputation.  Pheroras,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  his  justly  offended  brother,  laid  the 
plot  to  the  instigation  of  Salome,  who  vindicated  her- 
self with  great  energy.  Yet  these  two  dangerous  in- 
mates for  some  time  lost  their  influence  in  the  court. 
But  the  wily  Antipater  still  remained;  the  sons  of 
Mariamne  were  every  day  accused  of  new  plots ;  some- 
times with  perverting  the  eunuchs  who  held  the  chief 
offices  about  the  royal  person,  from  whom  they  were 
said  to  have  discovered  the  secret  and  feminine  arti- 
fices which  Herod  used  to  disguise  the  advance  of 
old  age ;  sometimes  with  designing  the  death  of  their 
fiither ;  or  with  a  design  of  flying  to  Rome,  or  as  accus- 
ing their  &ther  at  Rome  of  entering  into  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the   Parthians.    Night  and  day 

1  There  was  jealousy,  as  it  were,  wheel  within  wheel.  Glaphyra  hated 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome,  married  to  her  husband's  brother  Aris- 
tobulus,  and  who  therefore  affected  equality  if  not  superiority  over  her,  a 
kuig*8  daughter  (zvi.  7.  2). 
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these  charges  were  repeated ;  the  whole  court  became 
a  scene  of  gloom,  suspicion,  and  distrust.  Friend 
shrank  from  friend ;  every  society  swarmed  with  s{»e8 ; 
men  accused  each  other,  from  personal  and  private 
grounds  of  animosity.  Sometimes  their  evil  practices 
recoiled  on  their  own  heads ;  when  the  evidence  was 
insufficient,  Herod,  disappointed  of  his  victims,  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  accusers.  Those  who  frequented 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign  were  suspected  of  sinister 
designs ;  those  who  stood  aloof  were  self-convicted  of 
disloyalty.  Whoever  had  at  any  time  shown  marks  of 
&vor  or  attachment  to  ihe  suspected  sons  of  Mariamne, 
though  his  own  most  firm  and  stead&st  friends,  fell  into 
disgrace.  At  length,  all  the  confidential  slaves  of  Alex- 
ander having  been  put  to  the  rack,  some  kind  of  evi- 
dence was  wrung  from  their  extorted  confessions,  and 
the  unhappy  youth  committed  to  prison  and  loaded  with 
chains.  Here  he  adopted  a  strange  and  desperate 
measure  ;  he  sent  four  papers  to  his  &ther,  filled  with 
the  most  extravagant  and  improbable  treasons,  in  all 
of  which  he  avowed  his  participation,  but  implicated 
Salome,  Pheroras,  and  all  the  most  influential  and 
fiadthful  ministers  of  the  king..  Herod  was  worked 
up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  persons  of  all  ranks  were 
daily  seized,  and  either  put  to  the  torture,  or  executed 
at  once.^ 

At  length  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  the  fiither- 
in-law  of  Alexander,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Jerusalem. 
By  first  dexterously  humoring  the  frenzy  of  Herod,  and 
pretending  to  enter  into  his  suspicions  ;  afterwards  by 
arguing  dispassionately  the  improbability  of  the  accu- 
sations, he  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  father  and  son, 
and  Alexander  was  reinstated  in  fr*eedom  and  &vor. 

1  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  8.  5. 
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At  this  period  Herod  was  not  without  anxiety  arising 
from  foreign  disturbances.  With  all  his  vigor  and 
severity  he  had  never  entirely  suppressed  the  banditti 
of  the  IVachonitis.  Encouraged  by  the  secret  protection 
of  the  Arabs,  this  lawless  race  commenced  new  depre- 
dations. Obodes  was  at  that  time  king  of  Arabia 
Petrea,  but  all  the  authority  was  in  the  hands  of 
Syllaeus.  This  Syll»us  had  formerly  proposed  to  marry 
Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod ;  but  ^e  abjuration  of  his 
religion  being  demanded  as  the  price  of  the  connection, 
he  broke  off  the  match,  declaring  that  he  should  be 
stoned  by  the  Arabians  for  such  a  compliance.  The 
troops  of  Herod  pursued  the  banditti  into  the  dominions 
of  Obodes,  destroyed  Repta,  their  stronghold,  and 
discomfited  an  Anetlnan  force  which  espoused  their 
party.  This  was  represented  by  Syllaeus,  at  Rome,  as 
a  wanton  and  unprovoked  agression  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Arabia.  The  credit  of  Herod  began  to  waver ;  but 
he  immediately  despatched  the  eloquent  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  (the  historian  whose  contempoiuiy  biography 
of  Herod  is  unfortunately  lost)  to  the  Roman  Court, 
and  through  his  address  the  cause  assumed  a  better 
aspect,  and  was  finally  settled  not  only  to  the  excul- 
pation of  Herod,  but  to  his  honor.  Augustus  had  even 
determined  to  confer  on  Herod  the  kingdom  of  the 
Nabathaean  Arabians :  but  the  dreadful  dissensions  in 
his  ftmily,  which  had  again  broken  out  with  greater 
fory  than  ever,  induced  the  cautious  Emperor  at  least 
to  delay  his  munificent  intention.  It  is  difficult  to 
trace,  it  were  interminable  to  relate,  the  dark  intrigues, 
the  briberies,  the  extortions,  the  calumnies,  which  filled 
the  miserable  court  in  which  figure  eunuchs  (for  to  this 
Oriental  pomp  and  luxury  had  Herod  attained),  now 
in  high  &vor,  now  on  the  rack ;  and  strangers,  espe- 
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cially  one  Eurycles,  a  Spartan  by  birth,  with  nothing  of 
the  Spartan  in  character.  Antipater,  Salome,  and 
Pheroras  had  again  obtained  the  ear  of  Herod ;  hating 
each  other  with  the  bitterest  cordiaUty,  as  seemed  to 
be  the  doom  of  the  family  of  Herod,  they  hated  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobulus  with  a  more  deadly  hatred. 

Herod  wrote  to  Rome  the  most  dreadM  charges 
against  the  sons  of  Mariamne ;  and  Augustus,  after 
endeavoring  to  soothe  the  maddened  spirit  of  the  father, 
consented  that  the  sons  should  be  brought  to  trial  at 
Berytus.  Saturninus  and  Volunmius,  the  governors 
of  Syria,  presided  in  the  court.  The  only  fact  which 
was  clearly  proved  against  them  was  a  design  of  flying 
beyond  the  power  of  their  suspicious  father ;  but  so 
heavy  were  the  charges,  and  so  vehement  the  exertions 
of  Herod,  who  acted  as  his  own  advocate,  examining 
witnesses,  and  reading  documents  with  the  strongest 
and  most  violent  emphasis,  that  a  verdict  of  condem- 
nation was  at  length  extorted  from  a  majority  of  the 
council.  The  unhappy  youths,  who  had  not  been 
permitted  to  make  their  defence,  nor  produced  before 
the  court,  in  which  150  persons  sat  as  assessors,  but 
were  kept  in  custody  in  the  neighborhood,  awaited 
their  doom  in  silence.  Still  Herod  wanted  courage  to 
execute  his  own  barbarous  design.  He  had  dared  to 
appeal  to  the  law  of  Moses,  according  to  which  the  son 
who  should  curse  his  father  or  mother  was  to  be  put  to 
death  by  stoning;  but  he  shrank  from  carrying  this 
terrible  statute  into  effect.  The  whole  people,  partic- 
ularly the  army,  looked  on  in  deep  but  suppressed 
interest,  till  one  Teron,  a  gallant  soldier,  openly  ex- 
pressed the  general  feeling  in  the  presence  of  the 
monarch.  His  interference  turned  out,  eventually, 
&tal  to  himself  and  to  the  sons  of  Mariamne.     Teron 
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was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  barber  of 
Herod  against  his  hfe  ;  and  Alexander  was  impUcated 
as  privy  to  the  crime.  The  son  of  Teron,  a  youth,  an 
intimate  associate  of  Alexander,  to  save  his  fitther's 
life,  confirmed  the  accusation.  Teron  was  put  to  death 
on  the  spot,  and  the  final  order  issued  that  Alexander 
and  his  brother  should  be  strangled  at  Sebaste.  Either 
on  this  or  on  some  similar  occasion,  his  imperial  pro- 
tector, Augustus,  uttered  this  bitter  sarcasm  —  that 
he  had  rather  be  one  of  Herod's  swine  than  one  of  his 
sons. 

The  crime  did  not  remain  long  unavenged;  it  re- 
coiled with  dreadful  force  against  almost  all  who  were 
implicated.  The  low-bom  wife  of  Pheroras  had  con- 
nected herself  with  the  Pharisaic  party ;  and  when,  on 
the  refusal  of  7000  of  that  faction  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Augustus  and  to  Herod,  they  were  heavily 
fined,  she  discharged  the  whole  of  the  mulct.  Rumors 
began  to  spread  abroad  of  prophecies,  which  declared 
that  God  intended  to  transfer  the  government  of  his 
people  from  the  line  of  Herod  to  that  of  Pheroras. 
Pheroras  was  commanded  to  separate  himself  fi*om 
his  wife,  to  whom  all  these  intrigues  were  attributed. 
He  refused,  and  lost  all  the  &vor  with  which  he  had 
been  once  regarded  by  his  brother  and  benefactor. 
Yet,  when  a  short  time  after  Pheroras  fell  ill,  and  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  the  kindly  feelings  of  Herod  revived, 
and  he  visited  his  brother  with  fraternal  tenderness. 
On  the  death  of  Pheroras  suspicions  began  to  arise 
that  his  malady  was  not  in  the  coiurse  of  nature :  two 
of  his  fireedmen  openly  charged  his  wife  with  having 
poisoned  him.  Herod  ordered  a  strict  investigation  of 
the  transaction;  in  the  process  a  darker  and  more 
horrible  secret  came  to  light.    Antipater,  the  beloved 
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son,  for  whom,  he  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  own  children,  —  Antipater,  the  heir  of  his  king- 
dom, was  clearly  proved  to  have  conspired  with 
Pheroras  to  poison  his  old  and  doting  father,  and  thus 
to  secure  and  accelerate  his  own  succession.  The  wife 
of  Pheroras  acknowledged  the  whole  plot,  and  declared 
that  the  affectionate  conduct  of  Herod  to  Pheroras  on 
his  death-bed  had  melted  the  heart  of  the  fratricide, 
who  had  commanded  her  to  throw  into  the  fire  the 
subtle  poison  which  had  already  been  prepared. 
Herod's  wife,  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the  High 
Priest,  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy :  Herod  repu- 
diated her  immediately,  deposed  her  father,  and'  ap- 
pointed Mattathias  to  the  High-Priesthood.  Antipater 
was  at  Rome;  and  th^  horror-stricken  Herod  dis- 
sembled his  detection  of  the  conspiracy:  yet  still 
obscure  intimations  spread  abroad,  which,  however, 
did  not  reach  the  ears  of  Antipater.  Josephus 
accounts  for  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  of  these 
events  which  spread  over  seven  months  not  a  rumor 
transpired  in  Rome,  by  the  care  and  vigilance  with 
which  all  the  roads  were  watched,  and  the  universal 
hatred  of  Antipater.  Triumphing  in  the  success  of  his 
intrigues,  and  the  unbounded  promises  of  support 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Rome,  —  confident  in  his 
speedy,  if  not  immediate,  inheritance  of  the  throne,  — 
in  all  the  pride  of  successful  guilt,  and  the  malignant 
assurance  that  his  rivals  were  entirely  removed  by 
death,  Antipater  landed  at  Casarea.^  The  once- 
crowded  port  seemed  a  solitude  ;  no  acclamations  rose 
around  him,  no  deputations  waited  upon  him  at  his 
landing:    the  few  people  who  met  turned  aloof,  or 

1  At  Cdenderis,  in  Gilida,  he  heard  of  his  mother's  repudiation,  and 
began  to  have  some  misgivings,  which  were  overruled.    Ant.  xvii.  5.  t. 
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looked  on  as  if  tbej  now  dared  to  hate  him  trndis- 
goisedly;  every  one  seemed  in  possession  of  some 
fearful  secret,  of  which  he  alone  was  ignorant.  It  was 
too  late  to  fly:  he  was  constrained  to  dissemble  his 
terr(»rs,  and  proceed  to  Jerasalem.  There  he  was 
immediately  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  Herod, 
who  sat  with  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  for 
his  assessor.  The  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  full  and 
conclusive:  an  artful  defence,  which  told  with  some 
efifect  on  the  judges,  was  refuted  by  the  eloquent 
Nicolaus  of  Dmnascus.  The  poison  was  produced ;  a 
criminal  condemned  to  death  made  to  swallow  it ;  he 
fell  dead  before  the  judges.  Antipater  was  then  con- 
demned without  the  least  hesitation.  Herod,  already 
afflicted  by  his  last  mortal  malady,  delayed  the  execu- 
tion, but  in  the  mean  time  made  his  final  alterations 
in  his  will.  He  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  Antipas, 
passing  over  Archelaus  and  Philip,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Antipater.  He 
left  splendid  bequests  to  Caesar,  to  Csesar's  wife  Julia, 
to  her  sons,  to  his  friends,  and  even  to  his  freedman. 
Thus  the  great  and  magnificent  Herod  lay,  afflicted 
in  body  by  the  most  painful  and  loathsome  malady, 
tormented  in  mind  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  favorite 
son  —  perhaps  with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  those  of 
Mariamne.  His  last  hours  were  still  further  embittered 
by  the  turbulence  and  disaffection  of  his  subjects.^ 

Among  the  innovations  of  Herod  nothing  offended 
the  eyes  of  the  zealous  Jews  more  than  a  large  golden 
eagle,  which  he  had  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  the 

1  Antipater  bad  accomplices  and  influence  at  Bome;  and  in  the  Palace 
of  Cnsar,  a  certain  Acme,  a  Jewish  slave,  in  high  &vor  with  the  Empress 
Jnlia,  was  concerned  in  the  plot  against  Herod.  On  the  conviction  of 
Antipater,  and  the  ratification  of  that  conviction  at  Bome,  Acme  was  pat 
to  death.    Ant  xvii-  7. 1. 
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Temple.  Some  daring  and  enthusiastic  youths,  in- 
stigated by  two  celebrated  teachers,  named  Judas  and 
Matthias,  conspired  to  tear  down  the  offensive  emblem. 
On  a  rumor  of  Herod's  death,  they  put  their  design  in 
execution.  Being  apprehended,  they  boldly  justified 
their  conduct.  Herod  at  first  assumed  something  like 
moderation  :  he  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  re- 
proached them  with  the  ungrateful  return  which  they 
made  for  his  munificence  in  rebuilding  the  Temple, 
which  the  Asmonean  princes  had  left  in  decay ;  and 
only  displaced  Mattathias,  the  High  Priest,  who  was 
suspected  of  having  encouraged  the  enterprise.  The 
most  criminal  of  the  actual  assailants  and  their  teachers 
were  burnt  aUve. 

But  now  the  disorder  of  the  king  made  sensible  prog- 
ress ;  a  slow  fire  seemed  creeping  through  all  his 
vital  parts :  he  had  a  rabid  appetite,  which  he  dared 
not  gratify  on  account  of  internal  ulcers  and  dreadful 
pains,  particularly  in  the  colon.  Dropsical  symptoms 
appeared  in  his  feet,  which  were  swollen,  and  exuded. 
Ulcers,  which  bred  worms,  preyed  on  the  lower  region 
of  his  belly  and  the  adjacent  parts.  His  breathing 
was  difficult;  and  violent  spasms,  which  seemed  to 
give  him  unnatural  strength,  convulsed  his  frame.  He 
sought  relief  from  the  warm  bituminous  baths  of  Callir- 
hoe,  but  returned  to  Jericho  without  improvement. 
There  the  frenzy  of  his  malady  working  on  the  natural 
sternness  of  his  disposition,  he  is  said  to  have  imagined 
a  kind  of  testamentary  cruelty,  almost  too  horrible  to 
be  believed :  he  determined  to  extort  a  universal 
mourning  for  his  death  from  the  reluctant  people.  He 
commanded  some  of  all  the  chief  families  in  Judaea  to 
be  seized,  shut  up  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  strictly 
enjoined  his  sister  Salome  that,  immediately  he  expired, 
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the  guards  should  be  let  loose,  and  an  unsparing 
massacre  commence.  Thus  a  wide,  and  general,  and 
heartfelt  wailing  would  spread  throughout  all  the  land 
with  the  news  of  his  death.  But  the  dying  requests 
of  kings  proverbially  fail  of  their  accomplishment,  and, 
happily  for  human  nature,  this  sanguinary  injunction 
was  disregarded. 

Among  these  atrocities  of  the  latter  days  of  Herod, 
what  is  called  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (which 
took  place  late  in  the  year  before,  or  early  in  the  same 
year^ith,  the  death  of  Herod,  four  years  before  the 
vulgar  era  of  Christ)  passed  away  unnoticed.  The 
murder  of  a  few  children,  in  a  small  village  near 
Jerusalem,  would  excite  Uttle  sensation  among  such  a 
succession  of  dreadful  events,  except  among  the  im- 
mediate sufferers.  The  jealousy  of  Herod  against  any 
one  who  should  be  bom  as  a  King  in  Judoea^  —  the 
dread  that  the  high  religious  spirit  of  the  people  might 
be  reexcited  by  the  hope  of  a  real  Messiah,  as  well 
as  the  summary  manner  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
rid  himself  of  the  object  of  his  fears,  —  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  relentlessness  and  decision  of  his 
character. 

At  length,  just  before  his  death,  the  ratification  of 
the  sentence  against  Antipater  arrived  from  Rome.  It 
found  Herod  in  a  paroxysm  of  torment  so  great  that  he 
had  attempted  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself.  The 
rumor  of  his  death  induced  Antipater  to  make  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  bribe  the  keeper  of  his  prison.  This 
last  offence  was  £ital.  Herod  just  raised  himself  up  in 
his  bed  to  give  the  mandate  for  his  execution,  and  then 
fell  back  —  had  only  time  once  more  to  remodel  his 
will ;  and  thus,  dispensing  death  on  one  hand,  and 
kingdoms  on  the  other,  expired  I 
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THE  HEBODUN  FAMILY. 

ArebeUns — Roman  Governon — Pontius  PiUte  —  Herod  Antipas  —  Philip 
—  Aocesaion  of  Caligola  —  Agrippa  —  Peneoutions  in  Alexandria* 
Philo — Babylonian  Jews  —  Agrippa  King. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
not  rightly  named  the  Great,^  and  the  hirth  of  Jesus, 
separates  itself  into  two  streams :  one  narrow  at  first, 
and  hardly  to  be  traced  in  its  secret  windings  into  the 
world,  but  with  the  light  of  heayen  upon  it,  and  grad* 
ually  widening  till  it  embraces  a  large  part  of  Asia, 
part  of  Africa,  the  whole  of  Eiurope,  and  becomes  a 
mighty,  irresistible  river— a  river  with  many  branches 
—  gladdening  and  fertilizing  mankind,  and  bearing 
civilization,  as  well  as  holiness  and  happiness,  in  its 
course  ;  the  other  at  first  as  expansive,  but  gradually 
shrinking  into  obscurity,  lost  in  deep,  almost  impene- 
trable ravines:  sullen  apparently  and  lonely,  yet  not 
without  its  peculiar  majesty  in  its  continuous,  inex- 
haustible, irrepressible  flow,  and  not  without  its  own 
peculiar  influence  as  an  under-current  on  the  general 
life  and  progress  of  mankind.  The  broader  and 
brighter  stream  I  have  attempted  to  trace  in  its  early 
course,  and  in  one  of  its  branches,^  so  strong,  so  broad, 

1  Ewald  obseires  that  Herod  is  not  called  the  Great  in  any  contemporaiy 
docnment  There  are  inscriptions  which  call  him  the  Great  King,  as  the 
6  (leydiC  fiaatXevCy  >nd  ^®  Maha-Rig'ah  in  India;  but  this  is  an  epithet  of 
the  office  or  a  title,  not  an  appellation  of  the  man. 

*  The  History  of  Latin  Christianity. 
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as  to  appear  the  one  all-permeating  tide.  I  return  to 
the  humbler  and  more  obscure  and  less  noble  stream, 
too  often  attempted  to  be  cruelly  dried  up  by  violent 
means,  or  turned  into  blood,  yet  still  emerging  when 
seeming  almost  lost,  and  flowing  on  as  it  still  flows, 
and  seems  destined  to  flow.  Though  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  history  have  much  in  common,  they  may  be 
kept  (as  it  is  my  design  for  obvious  reasons  to  keep 
them)  almost  entirely  distinct.  As  in  Jewish  history 
I  shall  touch  but  rarely  and  occasionally  on  that  of 
Christianity,  so  in  Christianity  the  history  of  the  Jews 
sometimes  forces  itself  upon  the  attention. 

The  executioner  had  made  frightful  ravages  in  the 
family  of  Herod ;  but  still  a  powerful,  if  united,  race 
survived.  Ten  wives  of  Herod  are  mentioned  in 
history.!  Tlie  fint^  Doris,  the  mother  of  Antipater, 
the  last  and  the  only  unpitied  victim  of  his  vengeance.* 
The  second^  Mariamne,  the  Asmonean  princess,  the 
mother  of  the  unfortunate  Aristobulus  and  Alexander, 
and  of  two  daughters,  Salampsio  and  Cypres.  Aristo- 
bulus, by  Berenice,  his  cousin,  left  four  children :  1. 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  became  distinguished  at  a  later 
period ;  2.  Herodias,  infamous  for  her  divorce  of  her 
first  husband,  her  uncle  Philip,  and  her  incestuous 
marriage  with  Herod  Antipas;  3.  Aristobulus;  4. 
Herod.  The  third  wife  of  Herod  the  Great  was 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the  High  Priest,  the 
mother  of  Herod  Philip.  The  name  of  Herod  Philip 
was  efl&iced  from  the  will  of  his  father,  on  account  of 

1-  Josephns  observes  on  the  polygamy  of  Herod :  irarpiov  ybp  tv  rairni 
wXdotTtv  ^fuv  awoucav.  Ant  xvii.  1,  2.  I  saspect  that  it  was  rather  an 
Oriental  than  a  modem  Jewish  privilege  in  which  Herod  indulged. 

^  Doris  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  detection  of  Antipater's  conspiracr, 
and  as  a  suspected  accomplice  despoiled  of  her  wealth,  which  amounted  to 
many  talents.    Ant  xvii.  4.  8. 
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his  mother's  supposed  connection  with  the  conspiracy 
against  his  life.  The  fourth^  a  niece  by  the  brother's 
side  \  the  fifths  a  niece  by  the  sister's  side,  whose  names 
do  not  appear,  and  who  had  no  issae.  The  »ixth^ 
Malthace,  a  Samaritan,  the  mother  of:  1.  Archelaus  ; 
2.  Herod  Antipas ;  3.  Olympias.  It  was  among 
this  famUy  that  his  dominions  were  chiefly  divided. 
The  %evmth^  Cleopatra,  of  Jerusalem,  mother  of:  1. 
Herod ;  2.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis.  The 
eighth^  Pellas,  the  mother  of  Phasaelis.  The  nirdhj 
Phfledra,  mother  of  Roxana.  The  ^^,  Elpis,  the 
mother  of  Salome. 

The  will  of  Herod  had  designated  the  sons  of 
Malthace  as  his  successors.  To  Herod  Antipas  were 
assigned  Galilee  and  Peraea ;  to  Archelaus,  Idumaea, 
Samaria,  and  Judaea.  Though  the  will  of  Herod  could 
not  be  held  valid  until  ratified  at  Rome,  yet  Archelaus, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  army,  at  once  assumed 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  Jerusalem.  The  funeral  of 
his  fether  was  the  first  object  of  his  care.  The  lifeless 
remains  of  Herod  seemed  to  retain  his  characteristic 
magnificence.  The  body  was  borne  aloft  on  a  bier, 
which  was  adorned  with  cosdy  precious  stones.  The 
linen  was  of  the  richest  dye ;  the  winding-sheet  of 
purple.  It  still  wore  the  diadem,  and,  above  that,  the 
golden  crown  of  royalty :  the  sceptre  was  in  its  hand. 
The  sons  and  relatives  of  Herod  attended  the  bier. 
All  the  military  force  followed,  distributed  according 
to  their  nations.  First,  his  body-guard ;  then  his  for- 
eign mercenaries,  —  Thracians,  Germans,  Gauls ;  then 
the  rest  of  the  army,  in  war-array.  Last  came  five 
hundred  of  his  court-officers,  bearing  sweet  spices,  with 
which  the  Jews  embalmed  the  de^d.  In  this  pomp 
the  procession  passed  on,  by  slow  stages,  to  the  Hero- 
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dium,  a  fortified  palace,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Jericho.^ 

Archelans,  according  to  Jewish  usage,  mourned  for 
seven  days ;  but  rumors  were  industriously  propagated 
by  his  enemies,  that,  while  he  wore  the  decent  garb  of 
sorrow  during  the  daytime,  his  nights  were  abandoned 
to  revelry,  and  to  the  most  undisguised  rejoicing  among 
his  own  private  friends.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
gave  a  splendid  funeral  banquet  to  the  whole  people, 
and  then  entered  the  Temple  in  great  pomp,  amid  gen- 
eral acclamations;  and,  taking  his  seat  on  a  golden 
throne,  delivered  an  address  to  the  multitude.  His 
speech  was  conciliatory  and  temperate.  He  alluded  to 
his  &ther's  oppressions,  —  thanked  the  people  for  their 
loyal  reception,  —  promised  to  reward  their  good  con- 
duct, but  declined  to  assume  the  royal  diadem  till  his 
&ther^s  testament  should  be  ratified  at  Rome.^  The 
people  vied  with  each  other  in  the  vehemence  of  their 
applause ;  but  their  acclamations  were  mingled  with 
demands  by  no  means  so  acceptaWe  to  the  royal  ear. 
Some  called  for  a  diminution  of  the  public  I  urden ; 
others  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  with  whom  Herod 
had  crowded  the  dungeons ;  some  more  specifically  for 
the  entire  abandonment  of  the  taxes  on  the  sale  of  com- 
modities in  the  markets,  which  had  been  levied  with 
the  utmost  rigor.  Archelaus  listened  with  great  affk- 
bility,  promised  largely,  and,  having  performed  sacrifice, 
retired. 

While  he  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  the  zealous 
party  which  had  been  concerned  in  the  demolition  of 

1  The  ADtiquities  state,  ^eaop  di  hrl  'Hpctdtov  aradui  6cru.  This  must 
hftTe  been  the  flrst  itage,  as  according  to  the  B.  J.  the  Herodium  (near 
Masada)  was  200  stadia  distant  ftom  Jericho.  Compare  Aldrich's  note  on 
the  B.  J.  i.,  last  page  in  Cardwell's  Josephns. 

«B.J.ii.i.l. 
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the  Eagle,  collected  their  strength.  They  bewailed, 
with  frantic  outcries,  tlie  death  of  Matthias,  the  teacher, 
and  his  seditious  pupils,  who  had  even  been  deprived  of 
the  rites  of  burial  by  the  unrelenting  rigor  of  Herod : 
and  no  unintelligible  execrations  against  the  deceased 
monarch  were  mingled  with  their  lamentations.  They 
demanded  the  summary  punishment  of  all  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  recent  executions,  the  expulsion  of  the 
High  Priest,  and  the  substitution  of  one  more  legally 
appointed.  Archelaus  attempted  to  allay  the  tumult 
by  conciliatory  measures.  He  sent  officer  after  officer 
to  soothe,  to  expostulate,  to  admonish,  to  threaten. 
Argument  and  menace  were  alike  unavailing.  The 
clamorous  multitude  would  listen  to  nothing,  and  the 
sedition  grew  every  day  more  alarming.  The  danger 
was  more  urgent  on  account  of  the  approaching  Pass* 
over,  which  assembled  the  Jews  from  all  quartei*s  of 
the  country,  and  even  strangers  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  If  it  was  difficult  at  any  time  to 
keep  the  fanatical  multitude  of  Jerusalem  in  check,  it 
was  still  more  so  when  this  formidable  addition  was 
made  to  their  numbers.  The  leaders  of  the  Action 
held  their  meetings  in  the  Temple  itself,  where  they 
were  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  by  their 
friends,  who  did  not  scruple  to  beg  in  their  behalf.  It 
was  high  time  to  interfere,  and  Archelaus  sent  a  cen- 
turion with  a  band  of  soldiers  to  disperse  the  multi- 
tude, to  apprehend  the  ringleaders,  and  bring  them  be^ 
fore  his  tribunal  They  arrived  whOe  the  sacrifice  was 
offering.  The  zealots  inflamed  the  multitude,  who  at- 
tacked the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  stoned;  the  rest, 
with  the  centurion,  made  their  escape,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  and  dreadfully  maimed.  This  done,  the  sac- 
rifice quietly  proceeded.    Archelaus  found  it  necessary, 
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if  he  would  not  at  once  throw  up  all  his  authority, 
to  act  with  greater  vigor.  He  gave  orders  for  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  advance.  The  cavalry  cut  off  the 
strangers  from  the  provinces  who  were  encamped  with- 
out the  city,  from  the  zealots  who  occupied  the  Tem- 
ple. The  multitude  fled  on  all  sides  ;  those  of  Jerusa- 
lem dispersed ;  the  strangers  retreated  to  the  mountains ; 
3000  were  slain.  Archelaus  issued  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  the  strangers  to  return  to  their  homes ; 
they  obeyed  with  reluctance,  and,  to  the  universal  hor- 
ror, the  great  national  festival,  thus  interrupted,  was 
not  concluded. 

Archelaus  set  out  for  Rome,  accompanied  by  Nico- 
laus  of  Damascus,  and  many  of  his  relatives,  all  with 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  supporting  his  claim  to  the 
throne,  some  with  the  secret  design  of  tliwarting  his 
advancement.  Among  the  latter  was  Salome,  the  false 
and  intriguing  sister  of  Herod.  At  Caesarea  he  met 
Sabinus,  the  procurator  of  Syria,  who  was  hastening  to 
Judaea,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  the  treasures 
left  by  Herod,  and  to  obtain  military  possession  of  the 
country  by  seizing  the  fortresses  which  the  king  had 
built.  Through  the  interference  of  Varus,  the  prefect 
of  Syria,  Sabinus  agreed  to  suspend  his  march,  to  leave 
Archelaus  in  possession  of  the  treasures,  and  to  under- 
take no  measure  till  the  arrival  of  an  edict  from  Rome. 
But  no  sooner  had  Archelaus  set  sail  and  Varus  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  than  Sabinus  marched  to  Jerusalem, 
seized  the  palace,  summoned  the  keepers  of  the  treas- 
ures to  render  up  their  accounts,  and  the  military 
officers  to  cede  the  fortresses.  All,  however,  remained 
fidthfrd  to  their  charge,  and  refrised  to  comply  without 
direct  orders  from  Rome. 

Archelaus  had  to  encounter  a  formidable  opposition 
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to  his  attainment  of  the  royal  dignity,  not  merely  from 
the  caprice  or  pride  of  the  Emperor,  but  from  intrigues 
set  on  foot  in  his  own  family.  His  younger  brother, 
Herod  Antipas,  arrived  in  Rome  to  maintain  his  own 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  grounded  on  a  former  will  of 
Herod,  made,  as  his  party  asserted,  when  his  father 
was  in  a  saner  state  of  mind  than  at  his  decease,  and 
in  which  Antipas  was  named  first.  His  mother  Mal- 
thace,  Salome  his  aunt,  Ptolemy  the  brother  of  Nico- 
laus  of  Damascus,  who  had  been  a  great  favorite  with 
his  &ther,  and  Irenaeus,  a  man  of  remarkable  elo- 
quence and  abihty,  espoused  the  party  of  Antipas. 
Augustus  appointed  a  solemn  hearing  of  the  cause,  and 
in  that  haughty  spirit  which  delighted  in  displaying  kings 
publicly  pleading  for  their  thrones  before  the  footstool 
of  Roman  subjects,  appointed  Gains  the  son  of  Agrippa, 
and  his  own  daughter  Julia,  afterwards  noted  for  her 
profligacy,  to  preside  on  the  occasion.  Antipater,  the 
son  of  Salome,  conducted  the  cause  of  Herod  Antipas. 
He  insisted  on  the  former  will  of  Herod  —  accused 
Archelaus  of  assuming  the  crown  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Emperor  —  of  unseemly  rejoicings  at  the  death 
of  his  father  —  and  of  wanton  acts  of  tyranny  against 
the  people  —  urging  and  aggravating  the  dreadful 
slaughter  during  the  tumult  of  the  Passover.  The 
eloquent  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  maintained  the  cause 
of  Archelaus  with  his  accustomed  ability.  The  Em- 
peror took  time  to  dehberate  on  his  judgment. 

While  these  aflairs  were  pending  at  Rome,  intelU- 
gence  arrived  that  Judasa  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion. The  rapacity  and  insolence  of  Sabinus  had  ex- 
asperated the  people,  already  in  a  state  of  tumultuary 
excitement.  Varus  advanced  to  Jerusalem,  seized  the 
ringleaders,   and  reestabUshed    order  —  but   unfortu- 
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nately  left  Sabinus  behind  him  to  maintain  the  peace. 
The  sole  object  of  this  unscrupulous  commander  was 
to  find  an  opportunity  and  excuse  for  seizing  the  tempt- 
ing treasures  of  this  opulent  city,  as  well  those  left  by 
Herod,  as  the  more  inestimable  riches  contained  in  the 
Temple.  All  his  acts  tended  to  goad  the  people  to  in- 
surrection. 

The  Pentecost  drew  on,  and  the  Jews  gathered  to- 
gether from  all  quarters  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  Sabinus.  From  both 
the  Galilees,  fi'om  Idumaea,  from  Jericho,  and  from' the 
provinces  beyond  Jordan,  vast  multitudes  came  crowd- 
ing into  the  city.  One  party  encamped  in  the  circus 
to  the  south,  one  occupied  a  position  to  the  north, 
another  to  the  west  of  the  Temple ;  and  thus  shut  up 
the  single  legion  of  Varus  in  the  palace.  Sabinus  sent 
pressing  messages  to  Varus  for  rehef.  In  the  mean 
time  he  himself,  —  for  with  more  than  Roman  rapacity 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  Roman  valor, — 
ascending  the  lofty  tower  of  Phasaelis,  gave  orders  to 
his  troops  to  make  a  desperate  sally,  and  force  their 
way  to  the  Temple.  The  Jews,  though  repelled  by 
the  disciplined  valor  of  the  legionaries,  fought  with 
courage,  and,  moimting  on  the  roofe  of  the  cloisters  or 
porticos  which  surrounded  the  outer  court  of  the 
Temple,  annoyed  the  assailants  with  stones,  javelins, 
and  other  missiles.  The  Romans  at  length  set  fire  to 
the  cloisters,  the  roofe  of  which  were  made  of  wood, 
cemented  with  pitch  and  wax  ;  and  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent range  became  one  immense  conflagration ;  the 
gilding  melted,  the  columns  fell,  and  all  the  Jews  upon 
the  roof  were  either  crushed  to  death  among  the  blad- 
ing ruins,  or  lay  victims  to  the  unrelenting  fury  of  the 
enemy ;  some  of  the  more  desperate  fell  on  their  own 
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swords;  not  one  escaped.  But  the  flames  could  not 
repress  the  daring  rapacity  of  the  Roman  soldiery; 
they  broke  into  the  Temple,  plundered  on  all  sides,  and 
even  seized  the  sacred  treasures,  from  which  Sabinus 
secured  the  greater  part  of  400  talents ;  the  rest  was 
secreted  by  the  pillagers.  Maddened  with  this  out- 
rage, the  bravest  of  the  Jews  assembled  from  all 
quarters,  besieged  the  palace,  but  offered  Sabinus  his 
life  if  he  and  his  legion  would  evacuate  the  city. 
Many  of  Herod's  soldiers  deserted  to  the  Jews ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  two  distinguished  officers,  Rufus, 
the  commander  of  Herod's  cavalry,  and  Gratus,  the 
captain  of  his  infantry,  with  3000  Samaritan  troops, 
joined  Sabinus.  The  Jews  pressed  the  siege  with 
vigor,  and  began  to  mine  the  palace  ;  at  the  same  time 
urging  Sabinus  to  quit  the  city,  and  leave  them  to  their 
own  government;  but  Sabinus  would  not  trust  their 
fiuth. 

The  whole  country  was  in  the  same  dreadful  state 
of  anarchy.  The  severe  military  police  of  Herod  was 
now  withdrawn  or  suspended,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  succession.  The  Romans  exercised  all 
the  oppression  without  affording  the  protection  of  des* 
potic  sovereignty ;  and  at  the  period  when  the  nation 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement, — some  looking 
forward,  with  sober  patriotism,  to  the  restoration  of 
their  national  independence,  —  others,  of  more  ardent 
zeal,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  national  prophecies  in  the 
person  of  some  mighty  conqueror,  the  fame  of  whose 
destined  birth  at  this  period  prevailed,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Roman  historian,  throughout  all  the 
East, — the  wfiole  country  was  without  any  regular 
government.  Adventurer  afler  adventurer  sprang  up 
in  every  quarter,  not  one  of  whom  was  too  base  or  too 
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desperate  not  to  assemble  a  number,  either  of  daring 
robbers  or  deluded  fanatics,  around  his  standard.  Two 
thousand  of  Herod's  troops  having  been  dismissed, 
spread  over  Judaea,  subsisted  on  plunder,  and  besieged 
Achiab,  a  cousin  of  Herod,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains.^  One  Judas,  son  of  Hezekias,  a  noted 
captain  of  banditti,  surprised  Sepphoris,  seized  the 
treasures,  and  plundered  the  armory,  from  which  he 
supplied  his  followers,  who  became  the  terror  of  the 
district.  Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod,  a  man  of  great 
personal  strength  and  beauty,  had  the  audacity  to  as- 
sume the  diadem.  He  plimdered  the  palace  in  Jer- 
icho, and  several  other  of  the  royal  residences ;  hia 
followers  burnt  that  of  Betharamptha,  near  the  Jordan. 
He  was  at  length  attacked  by  Gratus,  taken  in  a  ra- 
vine, and  beheaded.  Another  adventurer,  Athronges, 
a  common  shepherd,  with  his  four  brothers,  men  of  ex- 
traordinary personal  strength  and  courage,  collected  a 
predatory  band,  and  waged  open  war  both  against  the 
Romans  and  the  royal  party.  Athronges  also  assumed 
the  diadem.  He  had  the  boldness  to  attack  a  Roman 
cohort,  which  was  escorting  a  convoy  of  provisions  and 
arms,  near  Emmaus.  One  centurion  and  400  men 
were  killed ;  the  rest  escaped  with  difficulty,  leaving 
the  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  this  band.  Tliey  were  not 
subdued  till  long  after,  when  one  brother  having  been 
slain  in  battle  by  Gratus,  the  other  in  a  conflict  against 
Ptolemy,  and  the  eldest  taken,  the  youngest,  who  sur- 
vived, broken  in  spirit,  and  finding  his  troops  dispersed, 
surrendered  to  Archelaus. 

In  consequence  of  urgent  entreaties  from  Sabinus, 
and  dreading  the  peril  in  which  his  legion  was  placed, 

1  Ant  xvii.  10. 
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Varus,  the  prefect  of  Sjrria,  assembled  at  Ptolemais 
the  two  legions  remaining  in  Syria,  and  four  troops  of 
horse,  with  some  allies  from  Berytus,  and  some  Ara- 
bian bands.  Part  he  sent  forward  into  Galilee  ;  they 
recovered  and  burnt  Sepphoris,  and  subdued  the  whole 
district.  With  the  rest  he  advanced  in  person  to  Sa- 
maria, which  he  spared  as  having  taken  no  part  in  the 
late  insurrections.  His  Arabian  allies  committed  dread- 
ful depredations,  burning  and  ravaging  on  all  sides  ;  he 
himself  gave  orders  for  the  burning  of  Emmaus,  in  re- 
venge for  the  loss  of  the  cohort  defeated  by  Athronges. 
On  his  approach  to  Jerusalem,  the  forces  from  the 
country  broke  up  their  siege  of  Sabinus  and  dispersed ; 
the  inhabitants  submitted,  and  laid  the  whole  blame  of 
the  insurrection  on  the  strangers.  Sabinus,  ashamed 
of  meeting  Varus,  stole  away  to  the  coast,  and  took 
ship  for  Rome.  Varus  spread  his  troops  over  the  coun- 
try, and  seized  the  notorious  ringleaders  in  the  recent 
tumults  ;  2000  were  crucified,  the  rest  pardoned.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  the  rapacity  of  his  soldiers,  particu- 
larly his  Arabian  alUes,  from  their  hatred  of  Herod, 
increased  the  mischief,  he  dismissed  the  latter,  and  ad- 
vanced only  with  his  own  force  on  a  body  of  10,000 
men,  which  appeared  in  arms  on  the  borders  of  Idumaea. 
These  insurgents  were  persuaded  by  Achiab  to  sur- 
render :  the  leaders  were  sent  to  Rome  for  trial ;  a 
general  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  rest.  Augustus 
treated  the  criminals  with  lenity,  excepting  those  who 
were  related  to  the  house  of  Herod,  whom  he  ordered 
to  be  put  to  death  for  their  unnatural  hostility  to  the 
head  of  their  own  family. 

In  the  mean  time  the  great  decision  which  was  to 
award  the  dominions  of  Herod  remained  in  suspense. 
A  deputation  of  500  Jews  arrived  at  Rome,  to  petition 
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for  the  reestablisbment  of  their  ancient  constitntion, 
and  the  total  suppression  of  the  kingly  government. 
They  were  joined  by  8000  of  their  countrymen  resident 
in  Rome.  An  audience  was  granted,  jn  which  they 
enlarged  on  the  oppressions,  cruelties,  debaucheries, 
summary  executions,  and  enormous  taxations  of  the 
elder  Herod.^  The  whole  Herodian  family  now  found 
it  expedient  to  give  up  their  dissensions,  and  to  unite 
their  common  interest.  Herod  Philip  arrived  at  the 
same  time  to  support  his,  own  claims. 

At  length  the  imperial  edict  appeared :  it  confirmed 
for  the  most  part  the  will  of  Herod.  Archelaus  was 
appointed  to  the  sovereignty  of  Judaea,  Idumaea,  and 
Samaria,  under  the  title  of  Ethnarch ;  that  of  King 
was  reserved  as  a  reward  for  future  good  conduct. 
Herod  Antipas  obtained  Galilee  and  Perasa  ;  Philip  — 
Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  Paneas,  and  Batanea.  The 
Samaritans  were  rewarded  for  their  peaceable  behavior 
by  the  reduction  of  one  quarter  of  their  tribute.  The 
chief  cities  of  Archelaus  were  Jerusalem,  Sebaste  (Sa- 
maria), Caesarea,  and  Joppa.  Gaza,  Gadara,  and  Hip- 
po, as  Greek  towns,  were  added  to  the  prefecture  of 
Syria.  The  annual  revenue  of  "Archelaus  was  600 
talents.  The  bequests  of  Herod  to  Salome  were  con- 
firmed ;  and  in  addition  she  obtained  the  towns  of  Jam- 
nia,  Azotus,  and  Phasaelis,  and  a  palace  in  Ascalon : 
her  yearly  revenue  was  sixty  talents.  The  wealth  left 
to  Augustus,  he  distributed,  chiefly  as  a  dower  to  two 
unmarried  daughters  of  Herod,  whom  he  united  to 
two  sons  of  Pheroras.  He  retained  nothing  except 
some  magnificent  plate,  as  a  memorial  of  his  fHend. 

^  Hoffdivuv  fiivTOi  ^r^opdt,  Kot  ywaucCw  iuaxwaCi  iyiroaa/Q  kid  irapoivt^ 
Koi  &Kavi9pii7rl^  dpuftiva^  aiygv  dtd.  rd  ^dov^v  hvai  toic  neirov^oai  tov  k^ 
yeyovevcu,  rffv  hi  tov  MKitvara  iatrh  hvai.    Ant.  xvti.  IX.  2. 
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At  this  jnnctore  an  impostor  made  his  appearance, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  the  murdered 
son  of  Mariamne.^  So  like  was  he  in  person  to  that 
ill-feted  youth,  and  so  well  had  he  been  tutored  by  an 
unprincipled  adventurer,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  court  of  Herod,  that  wherever  he  went,  in 
Crete  and  Melos,  where  a  number  of  Jews  resided,  he 
was  received  with  all  the  attachment  which  the  nation 
felt  to  the  race  of  their  Asmonean  princes :  he  was 
liberally  furnished  with  money,  and  boldly  set  out  for 
Rome  to  demand  his  inheritance.  The  Jews  crowded 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  escorted  him  into  the  city  with 
loud  acclamations.  Celadus,  one  of  the  Emperor's 
fireedmen,  who  bad  been  femiliarly  acquainted  with  the 
sons  of  Mariamne,  was  sent  to  investigate  the  case ;  he 
was  imposed  upon  like  the  rest.  Not  so  Augustus, 
who,  on  sending  for  the  felse  Alexander,  observed  that 
his  hands  were  hard  and  homy,  and  that  his  whole  per- 
son wanted  the  delicacy  and  softness  of  the  royal  youth. 
Still  both  he  and  his  tutor  supported  a  strict  cross-ex-' 
amination,  till  at  length  Augustus  himself  led  the  youth 
aside,  and  promised  to  him  a  free  pardon  if  he  would 
confess  the  imposture.  The  youth,  either  supposing 
himself  detected,  or  awed  by  the  imperial  presence, 
acknowledged  the  deception ;  and  Caesar,  seeing  that 
he  was  of  a  strong  and  muscular  make,  ordered  him 
as  a  rower  to  his  galleys.  His  instructor  was  put  to 
death. 

Archelaus  (b.  c.  3  ^  assumed  the  dominion  of  Judssa, 
and  governed  with  great  injustice  and  cruelty.  Such  is 
the  unanimous  report  of  all  historians,  confirmed  by  his 

1  Ant  xvii.  12. 

s  Before  the  Vulgar  Mm,  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  erroneous 
by  about  four  jean. 
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condemnation,  after  a  solemn  hearing  before  Augustus. 
Yet  few  fiwjts  have  transpired  by  which  posterity  may 
judge  of  the  equity  of  the  sentence.  He  displaced 
Joazar  from  the  pontificate,  and  substituted  his  brother 
Eleazar.  Eleazar  in  his  turn  was  supplanted  by  Jesus, 
son  of  Siva.  The  unlawful  marriage  of  the  Ethnarch 
with  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  and  his 
divorce  of  his  own  wife,  Mariarane,  gave  great  offence 
to  his  zealous  subjects.^  He  repaired  the  palace  of 
Jericho  with  great  magnificence,  and  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  palm-trees  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Such  are  the  barren  incidents  of  a  reign  of 
nine  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  Archelaus,  while  sit- 
ting at  a  banquet,  was  hastily  summoned  to  Rome.  His 
cause  was  formally  heard,  his  brothers  as  well  as  his 
subjects  being  his  accusers.  He  was  banished  to  Vi- 
enne,  in  Gaul ;  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  Judaea 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  Thus  the  sceptre  finally 
departed  from  Judah ;  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, of  the  Asmonean  princes  and  of  Herod,  sank  into 
a  district,  dependent  on  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  though 
administered  by  its  own  governor,  a  man  usually  of  the 
equestrian  order. 

At  this  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  when  the  last 
semblance  of  independence  passed  away,  and  Judaea 
became  part  of  a  Roman  province,  it  may  be  well  to 
cast  a  rapid  view  over  the  state  of  the  people,  and  their 
more  important  existing  institutions. 

The  supreme  judicial  authority  was  exercised  by  the 
Sanhedrin,  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  civil   council. 

1  The  history  of  Glaphyra  is  curious.  Between  her  two  marriages  with 
the  two  Jewish  princes,  she  was  married  to  an  African  prince  of  Libya,  as 
Josephus  calls  him  —  Juha.  On  the  death  of . Tuba,  she  had  returned  to  her 
Other's  court  in  Cappadocia.    Ant.  xvii.  13. 4. 
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The  ori^n  of  this  femous  court  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  The  Jews,  it  has  been  observed,  took  pride 
in  deducing  its  lineal  descent  from  that  established  bj 
Moses  in  the  wilderness.  The  silence  of  the  whole 
intervening  history  to  the  Captivity  has  been  consid- 
ered &tal  to  these  lofiy  pretensions.  Others  date  its 
origin  from  the  Captivity;  others  again  from  the  re* 
organization  of  the  Jewish  polity  by  the  Maccabees.^ 
The  Sanhedrin  consisted  of  seventy-one  persons,  partly 
priests,  partly  Levites,  partly  elders.  The  High  Priest, 
whether  of  right  or  not  is  much  disputed,  usually  sat 
as  president;  he  was  entitled  Nasi,  or  prince.  At 
his  right  hand  sat  the  Ab-beth-Din,  the  father  of  the 
council,  or  vice-president ;  on  his  left,  the  Wise  Man, 
perhaps  the  most  learned  among  the  doctors  of  the  law. 
The  constitution  of  the  rest  of  the  council,  and  their 
mode  of  election,  remain  in  the  same  obscurity.  The 
qualifications  for  members  of  this  court,  as  stated  by  the 
Jewish  writers,  are  curious.  They  must  be  religious, 
and  learned  in  arts  and  languages.  Some  added,  in 
their  fanciful  attachment  to  the  number  seventy,  that 
they  must  understand  seventy  languages  I  They  must 
have  some  skill  in  physic,  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  be  acquainted  with  what  belonged  to 
magic,  sorcery,  and  idolatry,  that  they  may  know  how 
to  judge  of  them.  They  must  be  without  maim  or 
blemish  of  body ;  men  of  years,  but  not  extremely  old, 
because  such  are  commonly  of  too  great  severity ;  and 
ihey  must  be  fathers  of  children^  that  they  might  be 
cu:qaainted  with  tenderness  and  compassion. 

1  Ewald  indines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  founded  by  Ezra  (p.  103), 
bat  for  once  Ewald  is  not  positive.  Jost  would  date  it  fh)m  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee.  I  think  this  the  most  probable  date.  The  number 
was  very  likely  taken  from  the  assembly  of  Moses.  Jost  adds:  '*  Von  deren 
Wahl  und  Geschaftskreiss  ist  nichts  bekannt  geworden,  weU  beides  sich 
Jedenfalls  nnr  nach  dem  Herkommen  yeri&ielt.**  I.  p.  1S4. 
VOL.  II.  8 
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The  council  sat  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  round 
the  president,  whose  place  was  between  the  Ab-beth- 
Din  and  the  Wise  Man.  At  each  end  was  a  secretary ; 
one  registered  the  votes  of  acquittal — the  other  of 
condemnation. 

At  first  the  Sanhedrin  sat  in  a  room  in  the  cloister 
of  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  called  Gazith.  They 
afterwards  removed  successively  to  other  places.  The 
proper  period  of  sitting  was  the  whole  time  between 
the  morning  and  evening  service.  The  Sanhedrin  was 
the  great  court  of  judicature  ;  it  judged  of  all  capital 
offences  against  the  law ;  it  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
punishment  by  scourging  and  by  death.  Criminals 
capitally  condemned  were  executed  in  four  different 
ways :  by  strangling,  burning,  slaying  with  the  sword, 
and  by  stoning. 

The  Great  Sanhedrin  was  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
inferior  Sanhedrins  of  twenty-three  judges,  established 
in  the  other  towns. 

The  Sanhedrin  was  probably  confined  to  its  judicial 
duties  —  it  was  a  plenary  court  of  justice,  and  no  more 
—  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Asmonean  princes, 
and  during  those  of  Herod  the  Great  and  his  son 
Archelaus.^  To  the  despotism  of  the  two  latter  there 
was  no  check,  except  an  appeal  to  Rome.      When 

1  This  is  confirmed  bj  Jost,  p.  279,  note.  '*AIles  was  Mischnah  and 
Thalmnd  von  Synedrion  sagen,  besieht  sich  nor  auf  GerichttbarkeUf  nicht 
au6  Lehramt  wie  Maim.  will.  Nirgends  wird  gesagt,  dass  das  Synedrion 
sich  mit  der  Lehre  beschailigt.  £s  entscheidet  nur  iiber  Anfragen,  oder 
richtet  selbst  wo  ihm  Klagen  yorgebracht  werden." 

According  to  Jost  the  full  Sanhedrin  determined  on  great  affairs,  snch  as 
false  prophets,  charges  against  the  High  Priest,  the  extension  of  the 
hallowed  limits  of  Jerusalem,  some  say  the  election  of  a  king  or  a  chief 
priest.  Blinor  courts  or  committees  of  31  had  the  power  of  passing  capital 
sentences  for  certain  offences.  For  smaller  crimes,  theft,  robbery,  iiguiy, 
unchastity,  which  were  punished  with  stripes,  a  court  of  three  gave  judg- 
ment 
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Jucbea  became  t  Roman  province,  the  Sanhedrin 
either,  as  is  more  likely,  assumed  for  the  first  time,  or 
recovered  its  station  as  a  kind  of  senate  or  represent- 
tative  body  of  the  nation  ;  possessed  itself  of  such  of 
the  subordinate  functions  of  the  government  as  were 
not  actually  administered  by  the  Roman  procurator ; 
and  probably,  on  account  of  the  firequent  changes  in 
the  person  of  the  High  Priest,  usurped,  in  some  degree, 
upon  his  authority.  At  all  events,  they  seem  to  have 
been  the  channel  of  intercourse  between  the  Roman 
rulers  and  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is  the  Sanhedrin, 
under  the  name  of  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders 
of  the  people,  who  take  the  lead  in  all  the  transactions 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Jesus  Christ  was  led  before 
the  Sanhedrin,  and  by  them  denounced  before  the 
tribunal  of  Pilate.^  Whether  they  had  lost  or  retained 
the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  has  been  ^ 
debated  with  the  utmost  erudition ;  and,  like  similar 
questions,  is  still  in  a  high  degree  uncertain.^ 

1  This  i»  denied  distinctly  by  Jost,  who  asserts  this  assembly  to  have 
been  a  tumalttuiy  and  iiregular  meeting  of  the  enemies  of  Jesns.  I  fear 
that  the  historian  must  prononnce  against  Jost,  though  the  Christian  would 
allow  him  and  his  modem  brethren  the  full  benefit  of  the  disclaimer.  I  fear 
that  this  too  has  influenced  Jost*s  notion  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
regular  Sanhedrin  fbr  the  century  ftt>m  the  time  of  Simon  ben  Schetach  till 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.    P.  279. 

s  This  question  mainly  depends  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  sentence  in 
St.  John*8  Gospel,  xriii.  81:  It  u  not  lawful  for  tii  to  put  any  man  to  death. 
The  Jewish  Tract  Sanhedrin,  7, 1,  lays  down  the  law:  '*  Quatuor  supplicia 
capitalia  senatui  tradita  sunt,  lapidatio,  ustio,  interemtio  qute  fit  gladio, 
strangulatio.*'  Ibid.  7,  4:  '*  Lapidantur  autem,  profanator  Sabbati,  qui  ad 
apostasiam  impellit  magus,*'  &c.  The  stoning  of  St  Stephen,  in  the  Acts, 
seems  to  have  been  a  judicial,  not  a  tumultuary  proceeding.  The  older 
Cbtistian  writers  were  perplexed  with  this  difficulty.  Theophylact  thinks 
its  meaning  to  be  that  they  had  no  power  to  put  to  death  by  crucifixion ; 
Others,  that  they  had  no  power  to  put  to  death  for  treason ;  and  the  crime  of 
which  Jesus  was  accused  was  treason  against  the  Roman  authority.  Augus- 
tine and  Chxysostom,  that  it  was  not  lawftil  to  put  a  man  to  death  on  a 
holy  day,  as  the  Preparation  for  the  Passover.  I  am  inclined  to  adhere  to 
the  opinion  adopted  in  the  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  342,  that  at 
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The  body  of  the  people,  at  least  all  above  the  lowest 
order,  seem  to  have  addicted  themselves  to  one  or 
other  of  the  two  great  prevailing  sects — the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees.  The  multitude,  though  not  actually 
enrolled  among  the  former,  were  entirely  under  their 
sway,  and  zealously  adhered  to  their  fistction.  In  all 
places  of  public  resort  the  Pharisees  were  always  seen 
with  their  phylacteries,  or  broad  slips  of  parchment, 
inscribed  with  sentences  of  the  Law,  displayed  on  their 
foreheads  and  the  hems  of  their  garments :  even  in 
the  corners  of  the  public  streets  they  would  kneel  to 
pray;  and  in  the  Temple  or  synagogues  they  chose 
the  most  conspicuous  stations,  that  their  long  devotions 
might  excite  the  admiration  of  their  followers.  They 
fiisted  rigorously,  observed  the  Sabbath  with  the  most 
scrupulous  punctuality,  and  paid  tithes  even  upon  the 
cheapest  herbs.^  In  private  societies  they  assumed  the 
superiority  to  which  their  religious  distinction  seemed 
to  entitle  them  ;  they  always  took  the  highest  places. 
But  their  morals,^  according  to  the  unerring  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ,  were  &r  below  their  pretensions :  they 
violated  the  main  principles  of  the  Law,  the  justice  and 

this  time,  during  the  transition  fh^m  the  national  government  under  the 
Herodian  family  to  the  direct  government  of  the  Romans,  the  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrin  was  altogether  undefined;  that  they  did  not  know  whether 
the  Komans  would  permit  them  to  execute  capital  punishment,  especially 
on  a  criminal  accused  of  rebellion.  There  were  terrible  and  recent  remi- 
niscences how  Herod,  and  even  Archelaus,  had  possessed  and  executed  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  Had  the  Romans  appropriated  to  themselves  that 
power,  or  would  they  permit  the  Law  to  be  put  in  force  by  ita  ancient  and 
ordinaiy  adm inistrators  ? 

1  Read  the  curious  passage  about  the  subtle  distinctions  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  in  Jost,  Jud.,  i.  201,  —  a  remarkable  comment  on  the  sentence 
in  the  Gospel  about  tithing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin. 

*  Josephus,  himself  a  Pharisee,  displays  the  brighter  side  of  the  Pharisaic 
character.  He  denies  that  they  were  absolute  fatalists:  npaaaeadaire 
kiftapfdviif  tH  natrra  a^iovvrec,  iruSk  rot)  dar^pumiwv  rd  PovXofxevov  1%  h^ 
ivToct  bpfUK  u^atpovvTOi.    Ant  xvlii.  1,  2. 
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humanity  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  while  they  rigicQy 
adhejed  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  not  merely  of 
the  Law  itself,  but  of  tradition  likewise.  Still  they 
were  the  idols  of  the  people,  who  reverenced  them  as 
the  great  teachers  and  models  of  virtue  and  holiness. 
The  Sadducees  were  less  numerous  and  less  influ- 
ential ;  ^  for,  besides  the  want  of  this  popular  display 
of  religion,  they  were  notoriously  severe  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  national  statutes.  Denying  all  punishment 
for  crime  in  a  future  life,  their  only  way  to  discourage 
delinquency  was  by  the  immediate  terrors-  of  the  law ; 
and  this  they  put  in  force,  perhaps  with  the  greater 
rigor,  because  their  disbelief  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  was  represented  by  their  enemies  as  lead- 
ing necessarily  to  the  utmost  laxity  of  morals.  This 
effect  it  would  probably  have  on  many  of  the  weak  or 
licentious ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  which 
folly  recognized  the  certain  punishment  of  guilt  in  this 
world  by  Divine  Providence,  is  not  justly  chargeable 
with  these  consequences.  It  is  singular  that  this 
notorious  severity  in  the  administration  of  the  law  is 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  Christian  history.  The 
first  persecution  of  the  Apostles  took  place  when  the 
Sadducees  were  in  possession  of  the  High-Priesthood, 
and  probably  formed  a  majority  of  the  Sanhedrin  ;^  and 
the  High  Priest  who  put  Saint  James  to  death,  was,  in 
all  probability,  of  that  sect. 

Besides  these  two  great  sects,  there  was  a  consider- 
able party  attached  to  the  persons  of  the  Herodian 

*  kic  i^yovf  Tt  &vApac  o(rroc  6  Xoyoc  6/^Kero,  tvii^  fiivroi  npCn-ov^  role 
o^iufiaaL  This  accounts  for  the  comparative  silence  about  them  in  the 
Gospels.  There  were  probably  few  or  none  of  them  in  the  villages  of 
Galilee;  in  Jerusalem  they  would  hardly  fall  in  the  way  of  a  popular 
teacher.  They  dwelt  aloof  in  their  palaces,  and  were  less  frequently  in 
places  of  common  resort. 

«  Acts  V.  17. 
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fiuuily ;  who  probably  thought  it  the  best  interest  of 
the  coimtzy  to  remain  quietlj  under  the  government 
of  native  princes  and  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  This  &ction  most  likelj  comprehended 
what  may  be  called  the  Grecian  party ;  rather  inclined 
to  Grecian  habits  and  customs,  than  strongly  attached 
to  the  national  institutes  and  usages. 

At  a  considerable  distance  jBx)m  the  metropolis,  in 
some  highly  cultivated  oases  amid  the  wilderness  on 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  situated  the  chief  of 
the  large  agricultural  viUages  of  the  Essenes.^  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  their  number  was  about  4000.^  Almost 
in  every  respect,  both  in  their  rules  and  in  the  patient 
industry  with  which  they  introduced  the  richest  culti- 
vation into  the  barren  waste,  the  Elssenes  were  the 
monastic  order  of  the  Jews.  Among  groves  of  palm- 
trees,  of  which,  according  to  the  picturesque  expression 
of  Pliny,  they  were  the  companions,  and  amid  fertile 
fields  won  from  the  barren  wilderness,  they  passed 
their  rigid  and  ascetic  lives.  They  avoided  populous 
cities,  not  from  hatred  of  mankind,  but  from  dread  of 
their  vices.  In  general,  no  woman  was  admitted  within 

1  There  is  do  certain  derivation  for  the  word  Essene.  It  is  used  by  Philo 
and  Josephns,  but  occurs  neither  in  the  ApocQ'phal  books  nor  in  the  New 
Testament,  nor,  according  to  Jost,  in  the  Rabbinical  writings.  This  is  to 
me  a  convincing  proof  that  they  were  not  found,  as  some,  even  Ewald, 
suppose  them  to  have  been,  in  the  cities,  but  were  strictly  confined  to  their 
own  monastic  settlements.  Why,  Jost  pertinently  asks,  did  Josephus 
retire  for  three  years  into  the  Desert,  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  tenets, 
if  he  could  study  them  in  Jerusalem  or  other  towns  ?  The  Essenes  were 
the  monks  of  Judaism,  and  monachism  seems  to  be  the  natural  and 
necessary  offspring  of  all,  especially  Eastern  religions;  and  even  of  phiJoBO- 
phies,  as  with  the  P^^thagoreans,  so  long  as  philosophy  has  not  set  itself 
apart  from  religion.  Herzfe]d*s  notion  that  they  arose  in  Egypt,  and  were 
reaUy  Pythagorean  in  their  origin,  appears  to  me  in  itself  utterly  im* 
probable ;  and  the  few  Pythagorean  maxims  which  they  held  are  common 
to  all  Asiatics. 

a  Ant  xviU.  11.  6. 
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their  domains.  Some  of  the  inferior  communities 
allowed  marriage,  but  only  associated  with  their  wives 
for  the  procreation  of  children  ;  the  higher  and  more 
esteemed  societies  practised  the  most  rigid  celibacy, 
and  entirely  forswore  all  communication  with  the  other 
sex.^  Wonderful  nation,  says  the  Roman  naturalist, 
which  endures  for  centuries,  but  in  which  no  child  is  ever 
bom !  ^  They  were  recruited  by  voluntary  proselytes, 
or  by  children  whom  they  adopted  when  very  young, 
and  educated  in  their  discipline.  Among  the  Essenes 
all  pleasure  was  forbidden  as  sin ;  the  entire  extinction 
of  the  passions  of  tiie  body  was  the  only  real  virtue. 
An  absolute  community  of  goods  was  established  in 
their  settlements ;  even  a  man's  house  was  not  his 
own ;  another  person  might  enter  and  remain  in  it  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  The  desire  of  riches  was  proscribed ; 
every  lucrative  employment,  commerce,  traffic,  and 
navigation  were  forbidden.  They  neither  bought  nor 
sold :  all  they  had  was  thrown  into  a  common  fund, 
from  which  each  received  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but 
for  charity,  or  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor  or  the 
stranger,  they  might  draw  as  largely  as  they  would  on 
this  general  revenue.  They  were  all  clothed  alike  in 
white  garments,  which  they  did  not  change  till  they 
were  worn  out ;  they  abhorred  the  use  of  oil ;  if  any 
one  were  anointed  against  his  will,  he  scrupulously 
cleansed  himself.  Their  lives  were  regulated  by  the 
strictest  forms ;  they  rose  before  the  sun,  but  were 
forbidden  to  speak  of  any  worldly  business,  and  devoted 
all  the  time  till  break  of  day  to  offering  up  certain 
ancient  prayers  that  the  sun  might  shine  upon  them. 
After  this  they  received  their  orders  from  the  superior, 
and  went  to  work,  according  to  his  commands,  at  the 

1  Jofleph.  Ant  xviii.  L  5.  •  Pliny,  Hist  Nat 
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labor  or  craft  in  which  they  were  skilled ;  but  their 
artisans  might  only  woi^  on  articles  used  in  peace, 
by  no  means  on  swords,  arrows,  or  military  weapons  ; 
though  they  carried  arms,  when  they  travelled,  to 
defend  themselves  against  robbers.  Having  worked 
till  the  fifth  hour,  eleven  o'clock,  they  assembled  for 
refreshment.  First,  however,  they  washed  and  put  on 
a  linen  garment ;  they  then  went  into  a  room  which 
no  one  might  enter  into  who  was  not  of  their  sect. 
After  that  they  entered  the  common  refectory  as  if  it 
were  a  sacred  place  ;  there  in  silence  waited  till  grace 
was  said ;  then  each  received  his  portion  from  the 
baker  and  the  cook,  of  bread,  salt,  and  hyssop.  They 
abstained  from  animal  food,  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished from  all  their  Jewish  brethren.  To  them 
the  law  of  clean  and  unclean  meat  was  superfluous. 
Another  grace  closed  the  meal ;  then,  putting  off  their 
sacred  garment,  they  returned  to  their  toil  till  evening, 
when  they  again  assembled  to  supper.  No  noise  or 
tumult  was  heard ;  they  spoke  only  by  permission  and 
in  turn ;  on  other  occasions,  if  ten  were  met,  one  could 
not  speak  without  the  consent  of  the  nine.  In  company 
they  were  to  avoid  spitting  either  before  them  or  to  the 
right  hand.  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with  the 
strictest  precision,  not  even  lighting  a  fire,  or  perform- 
ing the  necessities  of  nature.  At  all  other  times  they 
concealed  their  excrements  with  scrupulous  care,  dig- 
ging a  pit  a  foot  deep,  lest  the  holy  light  should  be 
defiled.  They  then  washed  themselves  with  the 
utmost  nicety.  On  the  Sabbath  they  all  met  in  their 
synagogues,  where  the  elders  interpreted  the  sacred 
writings,  explaining  them  chiefly  by  parables. 

In  their  religious  opinions  they  differed  from  their 
countrymen ;    though    they  sent  their    gifts  to  the 
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Temple,  they  offered  no  sacrifices  there.^  They  were 
strict  predestinarians.  They  believed  that  the  body 
was  mortal,  the  soul  immortal :  that  the  soul,  emanating 
out  of  the  noblest  and  purest  air,  is  imprisoned  in  the 
body,  where  it  is  subjected  to  severe  trials :  when 
released  firom  its  corporeal  bonds,  it  escapes  as  it  were 
a  long  servitude,  and  soars  back  rejoicing  to  its  native 
element.  They  believed,  with  the  Greeks,  in  a  de- 
lightful region  beyond  the  ocean,  in  which  the  souls  of 
the  good  dwelt  forever.  There,  rain  and  snow  and 
parching  heat  were  unknown,  but  the  air  was  con- 
tinually refreshed  with  balmy  and  gentle  breezes  from 
the  sea.  The  souls  of  the  wicked  were  doomed  to  a 
cold  and  gloomy  place  of  everlasting  punishment. 
They  were  great  students  of  their  sacred  books,  and 
especially  of  the  prophetic  writings.  Many  were 
endowed,  according  to  Josephus,  with  that  gift.  They 
studied  likewise  the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases,  and 
the  medicinal  properties  of  herbs  and  minerals.  Their 
morals'  were  rigid  in  every  respect.  They  were  bound, 
by  solemn  vows,  to  worship  God  and  to  be  just  to  men ; 
to  keep  inviolable  faith  ;  if  intrusted  with  authority,  to 
abstain  from  all  wrong  and  fit)m  splendid  apparel ;  to 
love  truth  and  hate  liars  ;  to  communicate  only  to  the 
members  of  the  society  the  tenets  of  the  sect ;  to  pre- 
serve their  sacred  doctrinal  books,  and  the  names  of  the 
angels.  They  paid  the  highest  veneration  to  age : 
many  of  them,  from  their  temperate  habits,  lived  to 
more  than  100  years.     They  abstained  from  all  oaths, 

^  It  does  not  seem,  as  some  hare  asserted,  that  they  offered  their  own 
sacrifices,  or  any  sacrifices  at  all.  I  suspect  that  they  had  a  Buddhist 
ayersion  to  take  away  life.  Philo  says  distinctly  —  6v  ^iJa  KaraBvovrec, 
a)iX  ugojtptnug,  rag  kcanuv  ducvcioQ  Koraaiuvaljm/  i^tovvreg.  By  this  the 
passage  in  Josephns  must  he  interpreted.  Ko  douht  they  quoted  the 
Prophets,  that  *'  the  best  sacrifice  is  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart" 
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considering  an  oath  as  bad  as  perjury.  They  abhorred 
slavery,  as  an  infringement  of  ihe  natoral  Uberty  of 
men.  In  their  civil  constitution  they  were  all  equal 
as  regards  their  rights,  but  were  divided  into  four 
classes ;  of  which  the  superior  class  looked  down  so 
much  on  those  beneath  them,  that,  if  touched  by  one 
of  a  lower  order,  they  were  defiled,  and  washed  them- 
selves. 

There  were  stewards  who  managed  the  common 
stock,  and  officers  who  took  care  of  all  strangers  who 
might  enter  their  towns.  No  one  was  admitted  into 
the  society  without  the  strictest  probation ;  the  proselyte 
received  a  small  pickaxe,  linen  garments,  and  a  white 
dress,  and  so  commenced  his  year  of  noviciate.  After 
having  given  satisfiwtory  proof  of  continence  and 
temperance  for  that  period,  he  was  admitted  to  closer 
intimacy,  and  to  wash  in  the  holy  water  ;  yet  for  two 
years  longer  he  remained  on  trial,  and  only  at  the  end 
of  that  time  was  admitted  to  the  common  refectory. 
Whoever  was  guilty  of  any  great  crime  was  expelled 
fix)m  the  society,  —  a  fearftJ  doom  !  for  having  sworn 
that  he  would  receive  no  food  but  from  his  own  sect, 
the  outcast  fed,  like  a  beast,  on  the  grass  of  the  field, 
till  at  length  he  perished  with  hunger.  Sometimes,  if 
at  the  last  extremity  the  criminal  showed  sincere  r©* 
pentance,  he  was  readmitted,  from  compassion,  within 
the  society.  But  this  awfrd  &te  was  inflicted  with 
great  reluctance ;  for  justice  was  administered  with  the 
utmost  care ;  and  no  verdict  could  be  given  unless  a 
hundred  were  present ;  it  was  then  usually  irrevocable. 

The  Essenes  were  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Romans, 
who  probably  entered  their  country  after  the  capture 
of  Jericho.  They  were  tortured,  racked,  had  their 
bones  broken  on  the  wheel,  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
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Uaspheme  their  lawgiver,  or  eat  forbidden  meats. 
They  did  not  attempt  'to  appease  their  tormentors ; 
they  uttered  no  cry,  they  shed  no  tear;  and  even 
smiled  in  the  worst  agony  of  torment ;  and  in  steadfast 
reliance  on  the  immortality  of  their  souls,  departed, 
rejoicing,  from  life.  These  were  usually  called  practical 
Essenes  ;  there  was  another  class  in  Egypt,  called  the 
TherapeutaB,  or  Contemplative.  These  were  mystics ; 
they  have  been  claimed  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
writers  as  primitive  Christian  monks,  but,  though 
doubtless  the  prototypes  of  the  monastic  or  eremitical 
life,  they  were  as  certainly  Jews. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  people,  the  Essenes,  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  Some  have  deduced  them  from 
very  high  antiquity,  but  without  the  slightest  groxmd 
for  their  opinion ;  others  derive  them  from  the  Rechab- 
ites,  mentioned  in  the  latter  period  of  the  monarchy. 
In  certain  respects  they  may  seem  to  have  been  formed 
in  imitation  of  the  schools  of  the  Prophets,  some  of 
which,  if  not  all,  bound  themselves  to  a  severe  and 
abstemious  life ;  and  not  only  does  Josephus  inform  us 
that  many  of  the  Essenes  pretended  to  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy, but  we  meet  with  Essene  prophets  in  several  parts 
of  the  later  Jewish  history.  The  main  principles  of 
their  tenets  seem  evidently  grounded  on  that  wide- 
spread Oriental  philosophy,  which,  supposing  matter 
either  the  creation  of  the  Evil  Being,  or  itself  the  Evil 
Being,  considered  all  the  appetites  and  propensities  of 
the  material  body  in  themselves  evil,  and  therefore 
esteemed  the  most  severe  mortification  the  perfection 
of  virtue.  The  reverence  for  the  names  of  the  angels 
points  to  the  same  source,  and  there  is  one  ambiguous 
expression  in  the  account  of  Josephus,  which,  taken 
literally,  would  imply  that  they  worshipped  the  sun. 
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On  the  complete  alteration  in  the  civil  state  of 
Judaea,  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinias,  who  had  passed  through 
all  the  offices  of  the  Roman  magistracy,  and  attained 
the  consulate,  was  appointed  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria, 
The  subordinate  administration  of  Judsea  was  intrusted 
to  Coponius,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank.  Quirinius  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  acted  formerly  as  coadjutor 
to  the  Syrian  prefect,  Satuminus,  having  been  appointed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  conducting  the  general  census 
of  the  population  in  this  region.  This  is  what  is  in- 
correctly called  the  general  taxation,  in  oiu*  common 
translation  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  which,  in  fact,  was 
only  a  registry.  Quirinius  had  now  the  more  invidious 
office  of  taking  a  second  census,  of  property  as  well  as 
of  persons,  in  order  to  regulate  the  taxation  exacted  by 
the  Roman  government  from  the  subject  provinces.^ 
The  proud  spirit  of  the  Jews  submitted  in  sullen  re- 
luctance to  this  last  mark  of  subjection.  The  prudence 
of  Joazar,  who,  in  what  manner  it  is  unknown,  had 
resumed  the  office  of  High  Priest,  repressed  all  dan- 
gerous indications  of  discontent ;  but  the  fiercer  spirits 
found  a  leader  in  Judas,  called  the  Galilean,  though 
bom  in  Gamala,  a  city  of  Gaulonitis.  He  was  a  man 
of  eloquence,  which  he  employed  on  the  popular  sub- 
jects —  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  his  chosen  people 
—  the  degradation  of  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke — the 
unlawfulness  of  paying  tribute.     Multitudes  crowded 

1  This  census,  which  first  enregistered  the  Jews  as  subjects  of  Rome,  not 
subjects  to  a  king  vassal  to  Rome,  was  one  of  the  great  revolutions  in  their 
history.  It  was  this  against  which  Judas  the  Gaulonite  proclaimed  his 
rebellious  protest,  —  it  was  the  act  of  the  enslavement  of  the  people,  t^v  <R 
itirorifojatv  oMkv  a^Xo  ^  6vTiKpvg  6ovXeiav  int^peiv.  It  is  singularly  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  first  (if  it  may  be 
BO  said)  unconscious  act  of  the  unborn  Jesus  was  the  quiet  recognition  of 
the  Roman  sovereignty,  an  anticipation  of  the  giving  to  Cauar  the  ikiug$ 
thftt  were  CcBtar%  and  a  preannonncement  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world. 
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around  him:  the  high-spirited  —  the  adventurous  — 
those  who  were  foil  of  burning  zeal  for  their  country 
and  their  law  — unhappily  also  the  fierce  and  licentious. 
With  his  confederate,  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  Judas  formed 
a  fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  The  watchword  of  his  party 
was  —  We  have  no  lord  and  master  but  God,  But  the 
days  were  passed  when  a  similar  war-cry  had  rallied  the 
whole  nation  under  the  banner  of  the  Maccabees,  and  won 
the  independence  of  Judaea  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  were  widely  different ; 
the  national  character  was  altered  for  the  worse  ;  the 
power  of  the  oppressor,  who  wielded  all  the  forces  of 
the  Western  world  with  Roman  vigor  and  ability, 
irresistible ;  and  the  God,  in  whose  name  and  under 
whose  protection  they  had  been  accustomed  to  triumph, 
was  now  about  to  withdraw  his  presence.  A  kingdom, 
not  of  ihU  worlds  was  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty,  which  had  so  long  remained 
among  the  heirs  and  successors  of  David.  Judas  liim- 
self  perished,  —  his  followers  were  dispersed;  but  to 
the  influence  of  their  tenets,  in  support  of  which 
numbers  endured  the  most  horrible  tortures  and  death 
with  the  martyr's  fortitude,  Josephus  attributes  all  the 
subsequent  insurrections,  and  the  final  ruin  of  the  city 
and  the  Temple.  The  Gaulonites  were  the  doctrinal 
ancestors  of  the  Zealots  and  Assassins  (Sicarii)  of  later 
days.  The  sons  of  Judas  were  true  to  their  father's 
precepts,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  shared  his 
fikte. 

Quirinius, — having  completed  the  aale  of  the  con- 
fiscated goods  which  belonged  to  Archelaus,  deposed 
Joazar,  who  had  become  unpopular,  firom  the  pontifi- 
cate, and  substituted  Ananus,  the  son  of  Seth — re- 
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tired  to  Syria.  Coponius  remained  as  governor  of  the 
proyince.  No  other  incident  of  his  adnunistration  is 
related,  but  a  singular  story  of  a  wanton  proiknation 
of  the  Temple  by  some  Samaritans,  who  stole  in  on 
one  of  the  nights  during  the  Passover,  and  strewed 
the  sacred  pavement  with  dead  men's  bones.^ 

Goponius  was  succeeded  by  M.  Ambivius,  during 
whose  government  died  Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod, 
leaving  Jamnia  and  her  other  territorial  possessions  to 
Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  M.  Ambivius  was  fol- 
lowed by  Annius  Rufus.  This  rapid  succession  of  pro- 
vincial governors  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  his  successor,  Tiberius,  pursued  a  different 
policy.  During  his  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  Ju- 
daea had  only  two  rulers,  Valerius  Gratus  (a.  c.  16), 
and  Pontius  Pilate  (a.  c.  27).  This  was  avowedly 
done  by  Tiberius  on  principles  of  humanity,  and  im- 
plied a  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  rapacity  of  Roman  pre- 
fects. "A  rapid  succession  of  rulers,"  observed  the 
shrewd  tyrant,  "only  increases  the  oppressions  and 
exactions  of  the  provinces.  The  governor  who  antici- 
pates but  a  short  harvest,  makes  the  most  of  his  time, 
and  extorts  as  much  as  he  is  able  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble period.  A  governor  who  expects  to  remain  longer 
in  oJ9Sce,  pillages  on  a  more  gradual,  and  therefore  less 
oppressive  sptem, — it  is  even  possible  that  his  avarice 
may  be  satiated."^  He  compared  a  Roman  province 
to  the  poor  woimded  man  in  the  fiible,  who  lay  by  the 
wayside  covered  with  flies ;  and  when  a  kind-hearted 
traveller  oflfered  to  drive  them  away,  declined  his  ser- 
vice, as  those  were  already  glutted,  and  would  only  be 
replaced  by  a  more  hungry  swarm.  As  if  the  gov- 
ernors of  Judaea  had  exemplified  the  justice  of  the  Im- 

1  Joeeph.  Ant  xviii.  3.  2.  •  Joseph.  Ant  XTiii.  6.  5. 
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perial  pleaBantry,  the  Jews  petitioned  Tiberias  for  a 
diminutioii  of  Ae  burdens  by  which  they  were  over- 
whehned.  The  decision  was  left  to  Germanicus,  who 
was  then  in  the  East ;  but  whether  any  inquiry  took 
place  is  uncertain.  The  goTemment  of  Gratus  is  re- 
markable only  for  the  perpetual  changes  which  he 
made  in  the  appointment  to  the  High-Priesthood.  He 
deposed  Ananus,  and  substituted  Ismael,  son  of  Fabi; 
then  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus;  then  Simon,  son  of 
Camith;  tod  lastly,  Joseph  Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law 
of  Ananus. 

During  this  period  Judaea  enjoyed  tranquiUity,  but 
the  Jews  of  Rome  were  exposed  to  a  dreadful  ca- 
lamity. The  rapid  progress  of  foreign  superstitions, 
as  they  were  called,  particularly  among  the  women  of 
high  rank,  alarmed  the  vigilance  of  the  government. 
A  young  libertine,  Decius  Mundus,  had  bribed  the 
priests  of  the  Egyptian  Isis,  and  by  their  means,  in 
the  character  and  habit  of  the  god  Anubis,  had  de- 
bauched the  wife  of  Satuminus,  Paullina,  a  woman  of 
rank  and  virtue,  but  strangely  infatuated  by  her  attach- 
ment to  the  Egyptian  religion.^  Mundus  boasting  of 
the  success  of  his  profligacy,  the  afiair  was  detected. 
Mundus  was  banished,  the  priests  crucified,  the  temple 
razed,  and  the  statue  of  Isis  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
Just  at  this  jimcture,  some  Jews  were  discovered  to 
have  obtained  so  great  an  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
Fulvia,  a  noble  matron,  as  not  only  to  have  made  her  a 
proselyte,  but  to  have  extorted  from  her  large  sums  of 
money,  as  ofierings  to  the  Temple,  which  they  had 
converted  to  their  own  use.  The  Jews  were  involved 
in  the  same  sentence  with  the  Egyptians ;  they  were 
expelled  from  Rome,  perhaps  from  Italy ;  4000  were 

I  Joseph.  Aot.  xviii.  3. 
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drafted  into  the  army,  and  sent  to  Sardinia,  where  the 
greater  part  fell  victims  to  the  unwholesome  climate. 
Philo  attributes  this  persecution  to  the  intrigues  of 
Sejanus,  who  apprehended  that  the  attachment  of  the 
Jews  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor  might  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  daring  designs ;  and  adds,  that  Tiberius, 
having  discovered  this  after  the  death  of  Sejanus,  is- 
sued an  edict  more  &vorable  to  that  people.^ 

Up.  to  this  period  the  Roman  prsBtor  seems  to  have 
resided  in  Csesarea,  and  avoided  all  collision  between 
his  troops  and  the  turbulent  zealots  of  the  capital. 
Pontius  Pilate  determined  to  transfer  the  winter-quar- 
ters of  his  army  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Romans  had  hitherto  so  £ax  respected  the  prejudices  of 
their  subjects,  as  not  to  introduce  their  standards,  on 
which  appeared  not  only  the  oflfensive  image  of  the 
eagle,  but  likewise  that  of  Caesar,  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  troops  entered  the  gates  by  night,  and  in 
the  morning  the  people  were  shocked  and  surprised  at 
beholding  the  eflSgy  of  the  Emperor  publicly  displayed 
in  their  streets.  They  abstained  from  all  violence,  but 
a  numerous  deputation  set  out  to  Caesarea,  and  for 
many  days  entreated  Pilate  to  remove  the  standards. 
Pilate  treated  the  affair  as  an  insult  on  the  Emperor, 
and,  weary  of  their  importunity,  concealed  some  troops, 
with  which  he  surrounded  and  hoped  to  disperse  them. 
When  the  soldiers  appeared,  the  Jews  with  one  accord 
fell  on  the  ground,  declaring  that  they  were  ready  to 
die  rather  than  sanction  the  infringement  of  their  law. 

1  Tac  Ann.  ii.  85;  Suet  in  Tib.  xxxvi.  The  Jews  even  then  inhabited 
the  Vatican  in  great  numbers;  they  were  chiefly  freedmen.  Augustus  bad 
treated  them  with  extraordinary  favor;  indulged  them  in  perfect  freedom 
of  worship;  gave  them  their  Ml  share  in  the  largesses  of  com;  and  when 
the  distribution  took  place  on  their  Sabbath,  permitted  it  to  be  reserved  for 
the  next  day.  Compare  on  this,  Joseph.  Ant  xviii.  8,  with  the  letter  of 
Agrippa  m  Philo  de  Legatione,  p.  590.  « 
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Pilate  had  the  pnidence  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious 
emblems.^ 

The  refractory  spirit  of  Jerusalem  broke  out  on 
other  occasions.^  Pilate  seized  some  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Temple,  and  applied  it  to  the  useful  and  mag- 
nificent design  of  building  an  aqueduct,  which  was  to 
bring  a  supply  of  water  to  the  city  from  the  distance 
of  200  stadia — about  26  miles.  The  populace  rose, 
and  interrupted  the  workmen.  Pilate,  having  dressed 
some  of  his  soldiers  in  the  common  garb  of  the  coun- 
try, with  their  swords  concealed,  commanded  them  to 
mingle  with  the  people,  and  when  they  began  their 
usual  obstruction  to  his  works,  to  &11  upon  and  dis- 
perse them.  The  soldiers  executed  their  commission 
with  greater  cruelty  than  Pilate  had  intended,  and 
committed  dreadful  havoc  among  the  unarmed  mul- 
titude.* 

Such  was  the  man,  not  naturally  disposed  to  unne- 
cessary bloodshed,  but,  when  the  peace  of  his  province 
appeared  in  danger,  stem,  decided,  and  reckless  of  hu- 
man life,  —  on  all  other  occasions  by  no  means  regard- 
less of  ingratiating  himself  in  the  popular  &vor,  before 
whose  tribunal  Jesus  Christ  was  led.  Pikte  was  awed 
perhaps  by  the  tranquil  dignity  of  Jesus,  or  at  least 
saw  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger  to  the  Roman 
sovereignty  from  a  person  of  such  peacefiil  demeanor. 
He  probably  detected  the  mah'ce,  though  he  might 
not  clearly  comprehend  the  motive,  of  the  accusation 

1  It  is  difficalt  to  decide  whether  the  account  given  by  Philo,  of  the 
hanging  np  certain  bucklers  in  Herod's  palace,  is  a  version  of  the  same 
stoiy  or  a  different  one.  The  question  is  discussed  by  Lardner,  i.  p.  184; 
by  Mangey,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  in  Philo,  ii.  p.  691 ;  and  by  Valesius 
•d  Euseb.,  H.  £.  ii.  6.  Compare  on  the  subject  of  images,  as  permitted  by 
the  Jews,  a  sensible  note  of  Aldrich  in  Cardwell's  Josephus,  ii.  p.  498. 

S  B.  J.  ii.  9.  a. 

•  B.  J.  ii.  9.  4. 
▼OL.  n.  9 
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brought  forward  by  the  priests  and  populace.  Still, 
however,  he  shrank  from  the  imputation  of  not  being 
^^  CsBsar's  friend^"  and  could  not  think  the  life  of  one 
man,  however  innocent,  of  much  importance  in  com* 
parison  with  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  his  own 
favor  at  Rome.  In  this  dilemma  he  naturally  endeav- 
ors to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  decision,  by  transfer- 
ring the  criminal  to  the  tribunal  of  Herod,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  Christ,  as  a  Galilean,  belonged,  and  who 
happened  to  be  at  Jerusalem  for  the  celebration  of  l^e 
Passover.  At  length,  however,  finding  the  uproar  in- 
creasing, he  yields  without  much  fiirther  scruple,  and 
the  Roman  soldiery  are  permitted  to  become  the  will- 
ing instruments  of  the  Jewish  Priesthood,  in  the  cru- 
cifixion p(  that  man  in  whom  Pilate  himself  could 
find  no  feult.  We  leave  to  the  Christian  historian  the 
description  of  this  event,  and  all  its  consequences  — 
inestimable  in  their  importance  to  mankind,  but  which 
produced  hardly  any  immediate  eifect  on  the  afiairs  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  Yet,  our  history  will  have  shown 
that  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Judaea,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  Pilate,  the  chief  agent  in  the  transac- 
tion, harmonize  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  with 
the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists.  The  general  expec- 
tation of  the  Messiah,  —  the  impatience  of  the  Roman 
sovereignty,  fostered  by  the  bold  and  turbulent  doc- 
trines of  Judas  the  Galilean,  —  the  extraordinary  ex- 
citement of  the  more  fimatical  part  of  the  people, 
which  led  them  to  crowd  round  the  banner  of  each 
successive  adventurer,  who  either  assumed  or  might 
assume  that  character,  —  the  rigid  prudence  of  the 
chief  priests,  lest  the  slightest  indication  of  revolt 
should  compromise  the  safety  of  the  city  and  the  Tem- 
ple, and  expose  the  whole  nation  to  the  jealous  resent- 
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ment  of  the  Roman  governor,  —  these  circumstances 
of  the  times  suflSciently  account  for  the  reception 
which  such  a  teacher  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  met  with 
in  Jerusalem.  Appearing,  as  he  did,  with  doctrines 
so  alarming  to  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  —  so  full 
of  disappointment  to  the  fanatic  populace,  —  so  repug- 
nant to  the  national  pride,  as  implying  the  dissolution 
of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  and  more  comprehensive  feiith,  —  and,  above  all, 
openly  assuming  the  mysterious  title,  the  Son  of  God, 
—  it  excites  less  astonishment  than  sorrow  and  com- 
miseration, that  the  passions  of  such  a  people  should  at 
once  take  arms,  and  proceed  to  the  most  awful  vio- 
lence against  a  Teacher,  whose  tenets  were  so  much 
too  pure  and  spiritual  for  their  comprehension,  whose 
character  was  so  remote  from  their  preconceived  no- 
tions of  the  expected  Messiah. 

St.  Luke  relates  another  characteristic  act  of  vio- 
lence committed  during  the  administration  of  Pilate, 
of  which  the  Jewish  records  take  no  notice,  —  the 
massacre  of  Certain  Galileans  while  they  were  offering 
sacrifice.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  might  be 
followers  of  Judas  the  Gkiulonite. 

An  act  which  displayed  the  same  vigilant  jealousy 
of  popular  commotion,  and  the  same  reckless  disregard 
of  human  life,  led  to  the  recall  and  the  disgrace  of 
Pilate.  The  Samaritans  had,  hitherto,  remained  in 
peacefiil  submission  to  the  Roman  government;  they 
are  stated  occasionally  to  have  shown  their  old  enmity 
against  the  Jews,  by  waylaying  those  of  the  northern 
provinces  who  were  travelling  on  their  way  to  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem.  Now,  however,  the  whole 
province  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  by  an 
impostor,  who  promised  to  discover  certain  vessels,  ac- 
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cording  to  his  statement  (grounded,  doubtless,  upon 
some  old  tradition),  buried  by  Moses  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim.  Multitudes  appeared  in  arms  at  a  village  named 
Tirabatha,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Pilate,  with 
his  usual  vigilance  and  decision,  ordered  some  troops  to 
station  themselves  on  the  road,  attacked  the  village, 
slew  the  leaders,  and  dispersed  the  rest. 

The  Samaritan  senate  carried  their  complaints  be- 
fore Vitellius,  the  president  of  Syria,  the  fiither  of  that 
VitelUus  who  afterwards  obtained  the  empire.  Vitel- 
lius sent  immediate  orders  to  Pilate  to  withdraw  to 
Rome,  and  there  answer  to  the  charges  which  were 
made  against  him.^ 

Vitellius  then,  in  person,  visited  Jerusalem ;  he  was 
received  with  great  magnificence,  and  was  present  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  He  remitted  the 
tax  on  the  sale  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  He  likewise 
conferred  a  benefit  on  the  nation,  which  was  consid- 
ered of  signal  importance.  By  a  remarkable  accident, 
the  custody  of  the  High  Priest's  robes  of  office  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Hyrcanus  had 
been  accustomed  to  lay  them  up  in  the  Baris,  the 
castle  near  the  Temple.  This  usage  was  continued  by 
his  successors.  Herod  having  converted  the  Baris  into 
the  strong  fortress  called  Antonia,  it  afterwards  became 
the  chief  place  of  arms  to  the  Roman  garrison.  The 
Jews,  tenacious  of  ancient  customs,  did  not  think  of 
removing  these  important  vestments.  They  thus  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  foreign  rulers,  who,  as  the  High 
Priest  could  not  officiate  without  them,  might  impede 
or  prevent  the  performance  of  the  Temple  ceremonies. 

1  Tadtus  gives  this  character  of  Yitellias: — *'Regendi8  provinciia  prisc& 
Tirtate  egit:  unde  regiessoa  ....  turpe  in  servitiam  inutatos  exemplar 
apud  posteroa  adolatorii  dedecoria  habetur:  cesseruntque  prima  poetremis, 
eC  bona  juvenUB  senectos  flagitioaa  obliteravit.'*    Ann.  yi.  32. 
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They  were  kept  in  a  stone  bmlding,  and  sealed  by  the 
seal  of  the  High  Priest,  from  whence  they  were  taken 
with  great  ceremony,  seven  days  before  the  feast,  and 
pnrified ;  after  they  had  been  used,  they  were  replaced 
with  the  same  care.  Vitellius  gave  up  the  robes  to 
the  High  Priest,  and  they  were  transferred  to  a  treas- 
ury within  the  Temple.  Vitellius  degraded  Caiaphas 
from  the  High-Priesthood,  and  substituted  Jonathan, 
son  of  Ananus,  or  Annas.  He  then  returned  to  An- 
tioch. 

During  this  period,  the  two  other  sons  of  Herod 
had  reigned  in  peace  over  their  respective  provinces : 
Herod  Antipas,  as  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  in  Sepphoris, 
his  capital ;  Philip  in  the  district  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Both  had  endeavored  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
reigning  Emperor  by  the  costly  flattery  of  founding  or 
ornamenting  cities  to  be  called  after  his  name.  Philip 
called  Paneas,  Csesarea;  and  Bethsaida,  Julias.  An- 
tipas called  Betharamptha,  Julias,  afi«r  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor,  and  founded  Tiberias  on  the  lake  of  Gennes- 
aret.  The  city  having  been  built  over  an  ancient  ceme- 
tery, Herod  was  obliged  to  use  force  and  bribes  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  settle  there.  Philip  was  a  prince  of 
great  justice  and  humanity ;  wherever  he  went,  the 
divan  of  justice  followed  him  ;  and  directly  any  appeal 
was  made  to  his  tribunal,  a  court  was  formed,  and  the 
cause  decided.  He  died  about  this  time,  without  issue ; 
his  territory  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria.^ 

Herod  had  seduced  and  married  Herodias  his  niece, 
the  wife  of  Herod  Philip  (not  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  but 
a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  daughter  of 
Simon  the  High  Priest).  It  was  on  her  account  that 
he  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist.  This  marriage  led 
1  Joseph.  Ant.  zviU.  4.  6. 
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him  into  danger,  as  well  as  into  crime.  His  repudiated 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  This 
prince  took  arms,  to  avenge  the  wrong  and  insult  of- 
fered to  his  daughter,  and  in  a  great  battle  the  whole 
army  of  Herod  was  cut  oflT.  Herod  sent  to  entreat  the 
interference  of  Tiberius,  who  gave  orders  to  VitelUus 
to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Aretas.  Vitellius  set  his 
troops  in  motion  to  advance  on  Petra,  the  Arabian 
capital.  His  march  lay  through  Judaea,  but  the  heads 
of  the  people  sent  an  earnest  request  that  he  would  not 
display  his  standards,  which  were  adorned  with  images, 
within  their  territory.  Vitellius  complied ;  he  sent  his 
army  across  the  Jordan,  and  himself,  with  Herod  and 
his  fiiends,  went  up  a  second  time,  to  witness  the  Pass- 
over at  Jerusalem.  He  deposed  the  High  Priest,  Jon- 
athan, and  substituted  his  brother  Theophilus.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  festival,  inteUigence  arrived  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  the  accession  of  Caligula. 
Vitellius  dismissed  his  troops  to  their  quarters,  and  re- 
turned to  Antioch.* 

The  accession  of  Caligula  was  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  another  branch  of  the  Herodian 
family,  —  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the 
two  imfortunate  princes,  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great 
by  Mariamne  the  Asmonean.  The  early  life  of  Agrippa 
had  been  a  strange  course  of  adventure  and  vicissitude. 
On  his  &ther's  execution  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  &vor  of  Antonia,  the  widow  of  the  elder 
Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius.  Antonia  entertained  a 
sincere  friendship  for  Berenice,  the  mother  of  Agrippa, 
and  under  her  protection  the  young  Idumssan  prince 
attached  himself  to  the  person  of  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  Agrippa  inherited  the  profusion,  but  not  the 
1  Joseph.  Ant  xviii.  5.  8. 
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wealth,  of  the  Herodian  race.  On  his  mother's  death 
he  speedily  dissipated  his  whole  property,  and  found 
himself  overwhelmed  with  debts.  His  associate  and 
friend,  Dmsas,  died ;  and  Tiberins  issued  orders  that 
none  of  the  youth's  intimate  companions  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence,  lest  they  should  awaken  the 
melancholy  recollection  of  his  beloved  son.  Agrippa, 
in  the  utmost  distress,  retreated  to  his  native  land,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Malatha,  an  insignificant  vil- 
lage in  Idumaea.  There  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  des- 
titution that  h^  began  to  entertain  designs  of  ridding 
himself  of  his  miserable  life  by  suicide.  His  affectionate 
wife.  Cypres,  consoled  him  in  his  despair,  and  gave  him 
excellent  counsel.  According  to  this  at  length  he  had 
recourse  to  his  sister  Herodias,  the  incestuous  wife  of 
Herod  Antipas.  Through  her  interest  he  obtained  a 
welcome  reception  at  Sepphoris,  where  the  Ethnarch 
of  Galilee  held  his  court.  From  Antipas  he  obtained 
a  yearly  allowance,  and  the  government  of  Tiberias. 
But  Herod,  during  the  conviviality  of  a  banquet,  hav- 
ing cast  some  reflection  on  his  pensioner,  the  indignant 
Agrippa  withdrew  from  Galilee,  and  retired  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Pomponius  Flaccus,  the  Prefect  of  Syria, 
into  whose  good  graces  he  insinuated  himself  with  hered- 
itary address.  At  Antioch  he  met  his  step-brother, 
Aristobulus,  but  there  was  not  much  fraternal  amity 
between  them,  and  Aristobulus  seized  the  opportunity 
of  supplanting  his  rival  in  the  &vor  of  the  Roman  Pre- 
fect. Agrippa  received  a  bribe,  to  secure  his  interest 
with  Flaccus,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  who 
were  engaged  in  a  dispute  about  their  borders  with  the 
Sidonians.  Detected  in  this  discreditable  transaction 
through  the  jealous  vigilance  of  his  brother,  he  was 
Ibrced  to  leave  Antioch  in  disgrace,  and  retired  to 
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Ptolemais  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  indigence.  There, 
through  his  freedman,  Marsjas,  he  tried  in  vain  all  the 
money-lenders,  for  he  had  neither  bondsman  nor  secu- 
rity to  offer,  till  at  last  a  freed  slave  of  his  mother  lent 
him  17,500  drachms  on  a  promissory  bond  for  20,000. 
With  this  sum  he  got  to  Anthedon,  intending  to  sail  for 
Rome.  But  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  Herennius 
Capito,  Prefect  of  Jamnia,  for  a  debt  of  300,000 
drachms,  which  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome  of  the  Im- 
perial exchequer.  Agrippa  promised  to  settle  the  debt, 
but  his  vessel  slipping  her  cables  by  night,  he  escaped 
to  Alexandria.  There  his  wife,  Cypres,  prevailed  on 
the  Jewish  Alabarch  to  lend  him  200,000  drachms. 
The  prudent  Alabarch,  however,  advanced  only  five 
talents,  promising  that  the  rest  should  be  forthcoming 
on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  With  this  money,  having  sent 
his  wife  back  to  Palestine,  Agrippa  set  sail  for  Rome. 
On  his  landing  at  PuteoU,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to 
Tiberius,  then  at  Caprese.  The  Emperor  sent  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  arrival,  invited  him  to  Capreae, 
and  entertained  him  with  great  courtesy,  till  a  despatch 
arrived  from  Herennius  Capito,  relating  to  his  dishonor- 
able evasion  from  Anthedon.  He  was  forbidden  the 
Imperial  presence,  and  retired  in  disgrace  to  Rome. 
But  his  niother's  friend,  Antonia,  still  protected  him. 
She  lent  him  a  sum  sufficient  to  discharge  his  debt  to 
the  Imperial  treasury,  and  Agrippa  was  reinstated  in 
the  favor  of  Tiberius.  The  Emperor  recommended  him 
to  attach  himself  to  the  person  of  his  grandson,  the 
younger  Tiberius ;  but  the  Jewish  prince,  with  better 
fortune  or  judgment,  preferred  that  of  Caius  Cahgula. 
In  this  state  of  advancement  he  borrowed  a  million 
drachms  of  Thallus,  a  Samaritan  freedman  of  CsBsar, 
and  repaid  his  debt  to  Antonia.  Unfortunately,  one  day, 
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when  he  was  riding  with  Calignia  in  a  chariot,  he  ex- 
pressed aloud  his  earnest  petition  to  Providence  that 
Tiberias  might  speedily  be  removed,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  more  worthy  successor.  The  speech  was 
overheard  by  Eutychus,  a  freedman,  the  driver  of  the 
chariot.  Eutychus,  punished  for  a  theft,  hastened  to 
revenge  himself  by  laying  a  charge  against  his  master. 
The  dilatory  Tiberius,  according  to  his  custom,  post- 
poned the  examination  of  the  accuser,  who  remained 
in  prison  ;  till  Agrippa,  imprudently,  or  having  forgot- 
ten the  whole  affair,  iu*ged  on  the  inquiry,  and  the  fact 
was  clearly  proved.  Tiberius  was  already  offended  at 
the  court  paid  by  Agrippa  to  the  young  Caius ;  and 
suddenly,  in  the  pubUc  circus,  commanded  Macron,  the 
captain  of  his  guard,  "  to  put  that  man  in  chains." 
Macron,  surprised  at  the  sudden  change,  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  command  ;  till,  Tiberius  returning  to 
the  same  spot,  he  inquired  against  whom  the  order  was 
directed.  The  Emperor  sternly  pointed  to  Agrippa, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  humble  supphcations,  the  heir 
of  the  Asmonean  princes,  clad  as  he  was  in  the  royal 
purple,  was  put  in  fetters  hke  a  common  malefactor. 
The  day  was  excessively  sultry,  and  a  slave  of  Caligula 
passing  by  with  a  vessel  of  water,  Agrippa  entreated  for 
a  draught.  The  slave  compUed,  and  Agrippa  promised, 
that,  when  he  should  be  released  from  his  chains,  he 
would  repay  the  kindness  through  his  interest  with 
Caligula,  —  a  promise  which,  to  his  honor,  he  faithfully 
kept.  Even  in  this  fallen  condition,  Antonia  did  not 
desert  the  son  of  her  friend  Berenice  ;  she  obtained  for 
him  some  mitigation  of  the  discomforts  and  privations 
of  his  prison.  At  length,  after  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, during  which  the  historian  relates  a  wild  tale  of 
the  augury  of  a  German  fellow-captive,  from  an  owl  on 
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a  tree  above  them,  of  the  liberation  and  Aiture  great- 
ness of  Agrippa,  his  release  arrived.  The  tyrant  of 
CapresB  expired.  Immediately  on  the  death  of  Tibe- 
rius, Marsyas,  his  fiiithful  freed-slave,  hastened  to  his 
master's  dungeon,  and  communicated  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence, saying  in  the  Hebrew  language,  "  The  lion  is 
dead."  The  centurion  on  guard  inquired  the  cause  of" 
their  rejoicing ;  and  when  he  had  extorted  the  informa- 
tion from  Agrippa,  anxious  to  propitiate  the  &vor  of  a 
prisoner  whose  advancement  he  foresaw,  he  ordered  his 
chains  to  be  struck  off,  and  invited  him  to  supper. 
While  they  were  at  table,  a  rumor  reached  the  prison 
that  Tiberius  was  still  living.  The  affirighted  centurion 
bitterly  reproached  Agrippa  with  betraying  him  into  so 
serious  a  breach  of  discipline,  and  ordered  the  prisoner 
immediately  to  be  reloaded  with  his  chains.  That 
night  Agrippa  passed  in  the  most  anxious  state  of  sus- 
pense and  apprehension.  With  the  morning  the  news 
was  confirmed,  and  shortly  after  Caligula  entered  Rome 
in  imperial  state.  On  the  very  day  of  his  entry,  but 
for  the  prudence  of  Antonia,  he  would  have  commanded 
the  release  of  his  friend.  A  short  time  after  he  sent 
the  order  for  his  liberation,  received  him  at  his  court, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  vacant  Tetrarchate  of  Philip, 
with  the  title  of  king.  He  presented  him  likewise  with 
a  chain  of  gold,  of  the  same  weight  with  that  of  iron 
with  which  he  had  been  fettered.^ 

Agrippa  remained  that  year  in  Rome ;  during  the 
next,  the  second  of  Caligula's  reign,  he  arrived  in  Pal- 

1-  This  story  is  related  more  at  length,  as  illustrating  the  relation  of  the 
Jews,  even  of  the  royal  race,  to  the  Romans;  the  contemptnous  superiority 
with  which  they  were  at  one  time  treated  with  high  honor,  the  next  with 
the  utmost  ignominy;  now  as  princes,  now  as  miserable  debtors;  now  in 
purple,  now  in  a  dungeon  —  at  the  caprice  of  the  Emperor  or  his  favor- 
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estine  with  royal  pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his  dig- 
nity. But  if  the  good-fortune  of  Agrippa  excited  the 
general  wonder,  it  aroused  the  bitterest  jealousy  in  the 
mind  of  Herodias,  the  wife  of  Herod,  the  tetrarch  of 
GraUIee.  She  saw  the  splendor  of  her  husband  eclipsed 
by  the  beggarly  spendthrift,  who,  although  her  own 
brother,  had  been  dependent  on  their  charity.  The 
evil  passions  of  this  woman  were  as  fiital  to  the  pros- 
perity as  to  the  virtue  of  Herod.  Her  insatiable  and 
envious  aihbition  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  till  he 
had  obtained  a  royal  title  which  should  set  him  on  a 
level  with  the  upstart  Agrippa.  Herod,  whose  charac- 
ter is  described  as  cool  and  crafty  (he  is  designated  in 
the  Gospel  "as  that  fox  Herod"),  was  carried  away 
by  her  perpetual  urgency,  and,  in  an  inauspicious 
hour,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
solicit  the  title  of  king.  Agrippa  instantly  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  counterwork  the  intrigues  and  outbid 
the  bribery  of  Herod.  The  messenger  made  such 
good  speed  as  to  arrive  at  Baiae  before  the  Tetrarch. 
Agrippa's  letter  to  Caligula  accused  Herod  of  former 
intri^es  with  Sejanus,  and  secret  inteUigence  with  the 
Parthians.  It  charged  him  particularly  with  having 
laid  up  a  great  store  of  drms,  in  case  of  a  revolt.  Di- 
rectly Herod  appeared,  the  Emperor  closely  questioned 
him  upon  the  plain  fact,  whether  he  had  fiimished  his 
palace  with  large  quantities  of  warUke  stores.  The 
Tetrarch  could  not  deny  the  charge,  and  Caligula  im- 
mediately deprived  him  of  the  ethnarchate,  which  he 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Agrippa,  and  ordered  him 
into  banishment.^  Lyons,  in  Gatd,  was  the  place  of 
his  exile  ;  and  thus,  in  the  same  remote  province,  two 
sons  of  the  magnificent  Herod  were  condemned  to 
1  Joseph.  Ant  xTiii.  7. 
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waste  their  inglorious  lives  by  the  summaiy  sentence 
of  the  Roman  Emperor. 

On  account  of  her  relationship  to  Agrippa,  Caligula 
was  inclined  to  exempt  Herodias  firom  the  disgrace  of 
her  husband ;  he  offered  to  restore  her  to  all  the  pos- 
sessions which  she  could  claim  as  her  own.  In  a  no- 
bler spirit  than  could  have  been  expected  from  such  a 
woman,  Herodias  rejected  his  mercy,  and  determined 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  banished  husband. 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Caligula,  the  Jews  had  enjoyed, 
without  any  serious  interruption,  the  universal  tolera- 
tion which  Roman  policy  permitted  to  the  religion  of 
the  subject  states.  If  the  religion  had  suffered  a  tem- 
porary proscription  at  Rome  under  Tiberius,  it  was  as 
a  foreign  superstition,  supposed,  from  the  misconduct 
of  individuals,  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  morals  in 
the  metropolis.  Judaism  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
rest  of  the  empire ;  and,  although  the  occasional  inso- 
lence of  the  Roman  governors  in  JuddBa  might  display 
itself  in  acts  offensive  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
natives,  yet  the  wiser  and  more  liberal,  like  Vitellius, 
studiously  avoided  all  interference  with  that  supersti- 
tion which  they  respected  or  despised.  But  the  insane 
vanity  of  Caligula  made  him  attempt  to  enforce  from 
the  whole  empire  those  divine  honors  which  his  prede- 
cessors condescended  to  receive  from  the  willing  adu- 
lation of  their  subjects.  Everywhere  statues  were 
raised  and  temples  built  in  honor  of  the  deified  Em- 
peror. The  Jews  could  not  submit  to  the  mandate 
without  violating  the  first  principle  of  their  rehgion, 
nor  resist  it  without  exposing  their  whole  nation  to  the 
resentment  of  their  masters.^ 

^  Compare  throughout  the  two  veiy  canons  tracts  by  PhilO|  adversoa 
Flaccum,  et  de  Legatione,  the  chief  or  rather  the  only  valuable  authoritiea 
for  these  events. 
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The  storm  began  to  lower  around  them:  its  first 
violence  broke  upon  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  where, 
however,  the  collision  with  the  ruling  authorities  first 
originated  in  the  animosities  of  the  Grreek  and  Jewish 
fiictions,  which  divided  the  city.  This  great  and  popu- 
lous capital,  besides  strangers  from  all  quarters,  was  in- 
habited by  three  distinct  races,  the  native  Egyptians, 
Jews,  and  Greeks.  The  native  Egyptians  were  gen- 
erally avoided  as  of  an  inferior  class ;  but  the  Jews 
boasted  of  edicts  from  the  founder  of  the  city,  and 
from  other  monarchs  of  Egypt,  which  entitled  them  to 
equal  rank  and  estimation  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Macedonian  settlers.  They  were  numerous :  Philo 
calculates  that  in  Egypt  they  amounted  to  a  million  of 
souls.^  They  were  opulent,  and  among  the  most  ac- 
tive traders  of  that  great  commercial  metropolis.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  turbulent,  and  not  the  peaceful 
and  unoffending  people  described  by  their  advocate 
Philo,  —  at  all  events  they  were  odious  to  the  Greek 
population.     The  Roman   prefect  at  this  period  was 

1  This  included  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  scattered  settlers  up  to  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia  (p.  523). 

Tradition  thus  speaks  of  the  Synagogue  in  Alexandria:  —  '*  He  who  has 
never  seen  the  Double  Hall  of  Alexandria  has  never  beheld  the  majesty  of 
Israel.  It  rose  like  a  great  palace  (Basilica);  there  was  colonnade  within 
colonnade;  at  times  a  throng  of  people  filled  the  building  twice  as  great  as 
that  which  went  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses.  There  were  seventy  golden 
thrones  within,  inlaid  with  precious  stones  and  pearls,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  seventy  elders  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Each  of  these  cost  25 
millions  of  gold  denarii.  In  the  midst  arose  an  AUiamra  of  wood,  on  which 
stood  the  choir  leader  of  the  Synagogue.  When  any  one  rose  to  read  in 
the  Law,  the  President  waved  a  linen  banner,  and  the  people  answered 
*  Amen.'  At  every  benediction  which  the  President  spoke,  he  waved  the 
banner,  and  the  people  answered  *  Amen.*  They  did  not  sit  promiscuously, 
but  each  separate  with  his  guild,  so  that  strangers  who  entered  might  join 
their  guild,  and  every  man  find  his  own  trade." 

This  remarkable  illustration  of  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  settlement 
of  the  Jews,  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  in  the  Talmud,  is  quoted  from 
the  Suka,  in  Delitsch,  Geschichte  der  Jiidischen  Poesie,  p.  26. 
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Flaccus  Aquilius.  For  the  five  last  year^  Flaccus  had 
administered  the  afiairs  of  this  important  province,  and 
the  municipal  government  of  this  unruly  city,  with 
equal  vigor  and  discretion.  His  attention  to  business ; 
his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  usages,  interests,  and 
factions  of  the  whole  country;  his  dignity  on  the  tribu- 
nal of  justice ;  his  prudence  in  suppressing  all  clubs  and 
assemblies  of  the  lower  orders,  which  were  held  under 
the  pretence  of  religion,  but  were  acknowledged  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  pubUc  peace,  excited  universal  admi- 
ration. He  had  introduced  a  system  of  good  and  equal 
laws  into  the  city,  while  by  constant  reviews  of  the 
military  forces  he  had  both  improved  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  and  overawed  the  turbulent  and  disaffected 
by  the  display  of  his  power.  The  death  of  Tiberius, 
according  to  Philo,  wrought  a  total  change  in  this  wise 
and  upright  character.  Flaccus  had  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  the  younger  Tiberius,  and  apprehended 
the  resentment  of  the  new  Emperor.  He  became  care- 
less of  business,  remiss  in  all  the  great  duties  of  his 
station,  his  -vigorous  mind  seemed  paralyzed.  The 
death  of  his  friend  Macro,  who  alone  repressed  the 
violence  of  Caligula,  deprived  him  of  his  last  hope  of 
maintaining  himself  in  the  Imperial  favor.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people 
of  Alexandria,  in  order  that  their  good  report  might 
plead  his  cause,  and  commend  the  wisdom  of  his  gov- 
ernment with  the  Emperor.  With  this  view  he  relaxed 
the  sternness  of  his  police,  and  allowed  the  Grecian 
party  to  proceed  to  every  outrage  and  insult  on  the 
hated  Jewish  population.^     The  *  accidental  arrival  of 

1  Philo  describes  the  Greeks  who  got  the  ear  of  Flaocus  and  exaspented 
him  against  the  Jews,  as  dtovvaioi,  dtfftOKdnoi,  Adfivuvec,  ypckfifuxTDttb^uiPtif 
'laidupoi,  aramapxaif  ^tXcmpayfiOvec,  kokuv  hperdt,  Tapa^iTmXtSec.     Lam- 
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King  Agrippa  was  the  signal  for  this  collision  of  the  two 
fiu^tions.  On  his  way  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  Agrippa,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  Etesian  winds,  sailed  direct  to  Alexan- 
dria. He  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the  evening,  and 
landed  in  the  night,  that  he  might  avoid  all  unneces- 
sary display.  According  to  Philo,  the  sight  of  a  Jew 
honored  with  a  royal  title,  and  surrounded  by  guards, 
whose  armor  glittered  with  gold  and  silver,  exasperated 
the  envious  Alexandrians.  They  insulted  him ;  wrote 
pasquinades  against  him,  probably  alluding  to  the  beg- 
garly condition  in  which  he  had  before  appeared  in 
Alexandria ;  brought  him  on  the  stage,  and  even  pro- 
ceeded to  a  more  offensive  practical  jest. 

There  was  a  poor  idiot  named  Carabas,  who  used  to 
wander  naked  about  the  streets,  the  butt  of  idle  and 
mischievous  boys.  Him  they  seissed,  and  placed  on  a 
lofty  seat  near  the  Gymnasiimi,  dressed  him  in  an  old 
mat  for  a  robe,  put  a  paper  crown  on  his  head,  and  a 
cane  in  his  hand  for  a  sceptre.  Boys,  with  sticks  for 
halberds,  went  before  him  to  represent  his  body-guard ;  ' 
and,  to  complete  the  parody  on  the  royal  state  of 
Agrippa,  some  did  him  homage,  some  presented  pe- 
titions, some  addressed  him  on  afikirs  of  state,  and 
called  him  by  a  word  which  signified  "  Lord  "  in  the 
Syrian  language.  Flaccus,  though  outwardly  he  showed 
all  possible  respect  to  Agrippa,  secretly  connived  at 
their  insulting  proceedings,  and  even  fomented  them. 
This,  however,  is  the  most  improbable  part  of  Philo's 
story ;  for  if  it  was  the  main  object  of  Flaccus  to  secure 
the  fiivor  of  Caligula,  no  man  of  his  prudence  would 

pon  and  Isidore  were  famous  llbeUere,  peifaaps  also  DionysiuB.  Philo,  edit. 
Maog.  ii.  p.  520. 

He  speakB  afterwards  aboat  the  iraXatdv,  koI  rponcv  rtva  yeyewTjfjiivTiv 
Kpiic  ^loudaiovi  iai^x^etav  i  p.  521— the  almost  innate  hatred. 
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unnecessarily  have  o£Pended  his  acknowledged  fiiend 
and  favorite.  Agrippa,  probably,  soon  withdrew  from 
the  inhospitable  city,  bearing  with  him  a  decree  of  the 
Jews,  in  which  they  offered  to  Caligula  all  the  honors 
compatible  with  their  law.  This  decree  Flaccus  had 
promised  to  forward,  but  had  treacherously  withholden 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor.  Encouraged  by 
the  apparent  connivance  of  the  Prefect,  the  Greek 
faction  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  demanded,  with 
loud  cries,  that  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  should  be 
placed  in  all  the  Jewish  Proseuchae,  tlieir  oratories  or 
places  of  prayer.  They  then  proceeded  to  carry  their 
own  demands  into  execution  ;  they  cut  down  the  trees 
wliich  surrounded  those  picturesque  places  of  worship, 
burned  some,  and  profaned  the  rest  by  erecting  images 
within  them ;  in  the  most  considerable  they  determined 
to  place  a  great  statue  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses.  Not  having  a  chariot  ready,  they  seized  an  old 
one  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Cleopatra,  an 
ancestress  of  the  celebrated  Egyptian  queen  of  that 
name.  A  few  days  after  their  oratories  had  thus  been 
violated,^  Flaccus  issued  an  edict,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  called  strangers,  thus  depriving  them  at  once  of 
their  boasted  rights  of  citizenship.  Philo  would  persuade 
us  that  the  Jews  had  not  given  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  bore  all  these  repeated  outrages  with  the  utmost 
meekness.^  This  is  not  probable ;  and  the  next  measure 
of  the  governor  seems  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to 
separate  the  two  conflicting  parties,  and  so  secure  the 
peace  of  the  distracted  city.     Alexandria  was  divided 

1-  Philo  uses  a  singular  argameot  against  this  violation  of  the  ProseuchsB: 
that  the  Jews  being  deprived  of  their  houses  of  prayer,  woald  be  unable  to 
propitiate  heaven,  as  he  assumes  that  they  do  most  effectlvelyf  by  Buppli- 
cations  for  the  Augustan  family;  p.  524.  , 

S  De  Legatione,  p.  565.  ^ 
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into  five  quarters,  named  fix>m  the  first  five  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Two  of  these  were  entirely  peopled  by 
Jews,  and  many  of  them  dwelt  scattered  about  in  the 
other  three.  They  were  ordered  to  retire  into  one  of 
these  districts,  which  was  so  much  too  small  to  contain 
them,  that  they  spread  about  upon  the  sea-shore  and 
in  the  cemeteries.  The  vacant  houses  in  the  quarter 
firom  which  they  had  retired  were  pillaged  by  the  mob ; 
the  magazines  and  shops,  which  were  shut  on  account 
of  a  general  mourning  for  Drusilla,  the  Emperor's 
sister,  were  broken  open  :  the  goods  publicly  shared  in 
the  market-place.  Philo  complains  that  great  distress 
was  caused  by  the  pledges  being  taken  away  irom  the 
brokers,  whence  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  already 
taken  up  the  profession  of  money-lenders.^  But  this 
was  not  the  worst.  Cooped  up  in  one  narrow  quarter 
of  the  city,  they  began  to  sufier  dreadfully  firom  the 
heat  and  unwholesomeness  of  the  air.  Pestilential 
disorders  broke  out,  and  though  the  year  was  plentifiil, 
they  sufiered  all  the  miseries  of  famine,  for  they  were 
almost  besieged  in  their  quarter.  Those  who  ventured 
out  into  the  market  were  robbed,  insulted,  maltreated, 
pursued  with  sticks  and  stones.  Bloodshed  soon  ensued ;; 
many  were  slain  with  the  sword,  others  trampled  to 
death ;  some,  even  while  alive,  were  dragged  by  their 
heels  through  the  streets.  When  dead,  their  bodies 
were  still  dragged  along  till  they  were  torn  to  pieces, 
or  so  disfigured  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  if 
at  length  recovered  by  their  friends.  Those  who 
strayed  out  of  the  city  to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  the 
country,  or  the  strangers  who  incautiously  entered  the 
walls  to  visit  and  reheve  their  fiiends,  were  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  beaten  with  clubs  till  they  were 

1  P.  525. 
TOU  II.  10 
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dead.  The  quays  were  watched,  and  on  the  landing 
of  a  Jewish  vessel,  the  merchandise  was  plundered,  the 
owners  and  their  vessel  burned.  Their  houses  were 
likewise  set  on  fire,  and  whole  fiunilies,  men,  women, 
and  children,  burned  alive.  Tet  even  this  was  a 
merciful  death  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 
Sometimes,  from  want  c^  wood,  their  persecutors  could 
collect  only  a  few  wet  sticks,  and  over  these,  stifled 
with  smoke,  and  half  consumed,  the  miserable  victims 
slowly  expired.  Sometimes  they  would  mock  their 
sufferings  by  affected  sorrow ;  but  if  any  of  tlieir  own 
relativesv  or  friends  betrayed  the  least  .emotion,  they 
were  seized,  scourged,  tortured,  and  even  crucified.^ 

During  all  these  horrible  scenes,  Flaccus,  who  could 
at  once  have  put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  looked  on  in 
cahn  indifference.  He  now,  according  to  his  accuser, 
openly  took  part  against  them.  He  sent  for  the  principal 
Jews,  as  if  to  mediate  an  acconmiodation,  in  reality 
only  to  find  new  pretexts  for  cruelty.  The  Jews  had 
their  Alabarch  or  chief  magistrate,  and  their  council  <Sr 
senate.  Flaccus  ordered  thirty-eight  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  body  to  be  seized,  bound 
them  as  criminals,  and,  although  it  was  the  Emperor's 
birthday,  a  day  of  general  rejoicing,  they  were  brought 
into  the  theatre,  and  publicly  scourged  with  such 
cruelty  that  many  of  them  died  instantly  of  the  blows, 
others,  shortly  after,  of  the  mischiefs  they  received.  It 
was  thought  an  aggravation  of  this  cruelty,  that,  as 
there  were  different  kinds  of  flagellation,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  criminal,  these  distinguished  men  were 
condemned  to  that  usually  inflicted  on  the  basest. 
Those  who  escaped  with  life  were  thrown  into  prison ; 
others  of  this  miserable  race  were  seized  and  crucified. 
*  Compare  the  De  Legat.  p.  664,  with  the  Advenus  Flaccum. 
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It  was  the  morning  spectacle  of  the  theatre  to  see  the 
Jews  scourged,  tortured  both  with  the  rack  and  with 
pulleys,  and  then  led  awaj  to  execution ;  and  to  this 
horrible  tragedy  immediately  succeeded  &rces  and 
dances  and  other  theatrical  amusements.  Women  were 
occasionally  seized  and  exposed  to  public  yiew :  some- 
times female  peasants  were  taken  for  Jewesses,  when 
discovered  they  were  let  go ;  if  any  doubt  remained, 
swine's  flesh  was  brought  and  the  women  commanded 
to  eat ;  those  who  compUed  were  released ;  those  who 
refused,  treated  with  every  kind  of  indignity. 

As  if  to  justify  these  cruelties  by  an  apparent  dread 
of  insurrection,  Flaccus  sent  a  centurion,  Castus,  to 
search  all  the  houses  of  the  Jews  for  concealed  arms* 
The  search  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  rigor,  even 
the  women's  apartments  ransacked,  but  no  weapon  was 
£bund  more  dangerous  than  common  knives  used  for 
domestic  purposes. 

At  length  the  hour  of  retribution  arrived ;  all  the 
attempts  of  Flaccus  to  secure  the  fevor  of  Caligula  were 
unavailing.  A  centurion,  Bassus,  was  sent  to  arrest 
him.  Flaccus  had  kept  back  a  loyal  address  from  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  which  he  had  promised  to  transmit. 
It  had  reached  Rome,  however,  through  King  Agrippa. 
Bassus  proceeded,  not  with  the  boldness  of  a  messenger 
armed  with  an  Imperial  edict,  but  as  if  he  had  to  sur- 
prise an  independent  sovereign  in  the  midst  of  loyal 
subjects.^  This  seems  to  warrant  a  suspicion,  either 
that  Flaccus  entertained  some  design  of  revolting,  or  at 
least  that  his  popularity  at  Alexandria  was  so  great  as 
to  render  his  capture  difficult  and  dangerous.     Bassus 

^  iK  Tov  a^odpa  hdoKifidv  frapd  Ty  TrAe/crr^  fiipei  r^f  im^uc  ivexa  roO 
ifl^  Trpoata&ofievcv  ^Xokkov  icai  pcv^evaoftevov  n  veuTEpav  dnpoKTOv  dvr^ 
T^  hnipeeiav  kpyaaao&au  p.  888. 
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arrived  at  night,  landed  secretly,  and  found  that  Flac- 
cus  was  abroad,  at  a  banquet  given  by  one  Stephanio, 
a  freedman  of  Tiberius.  One  of  his  followers  mingled 
with  the  guests,  and  finding  that  the  governor  was  only 
attended  by  eight  or  ten  slaves,  Bassus  surrounded  the 
chamber  with  his  soldiers,  and  displayed  the  Imperial 
edict.  Flaccus  at  once  saw  his  fate,  and  was  led  away 
without  resistance.  It  was  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ; 
but  the  sad  and  persecuted  Jews  had  little  inclination 
for  the  usual  joy  and  merriment  of  the  season.  When 
the  rumor  of  the  apprehension  of  Flaccus  spread  abroad, 
they  supposed  it  to  be  a  deception  intended  to  tempt 
them  to  rejoicings  which  would  be  cruelly  revenged. 
When  the  intelligence  was  confirmed,  they  began,  not 
to  rejoice  over  the  ruin  of  their  enemy,  for  that  was 
forbidden  in  their  humane  Law,^  but  to  praise  God ; 
and  during  the  whole  night  the  people  were  occupied 
in  hymns  and .  songs  of  thanksgiving.  The  wrath  of 
Heaven,  as  they  believed,  now  pursued  the  miserable 
Flaccus ;  he  had  a  tempestuous  voyage  ;  on  his  arrival 
at  Rome  he  was  accused  by  Lampon  and  Isidore,  two 
men  of  the  basest  character ;  ^  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated, and  he  himself  banished,  first  to  Gyara,  an  isl- 
and in  the  ^gean  Sea,  proverbial  for  the  hard  fiite  of 
those  who  were  exiled  to  its  shores.  By  the  interest 
of  Lepidus  he  obtained  a  commutation  of  this  punish- 
ment, and  was  sent  to  Andros,  where  he  arrived  after 
a  disastrous  voyage,  and  after  having  been  an  object 
of  contempt  or  commiseration  in  the  various  towns 
through  which  he  passed.     Philo  asserts  that  he  was 

1  The  words  of  Philo:  *Ovk  i^66fie&a  .  .  d  diairora,  Tifiapiatc  *;c^poO, 
dedtddyftevoi  npdc  tCw  lepuv  v6fun>  &ir9pumma:ddv.    p.  834. 

S  The  lives  of  these  two  consummate  villains,  as  painted,  darklj  enough 
no  doubt,  by  Philo,  are  curious  studies  of  Roman  and  provincial  manners 
and  morals  at  this  period. 
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haunted  by  bitter  remorse  for  his  cruelties  towards  the 
Jews.  He  was  soon  after  put  to  death  in  a  horrible 
manner  by  order  of  Caligula.^ 

Thus  Philo  describes  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in 
Alexandria,  and  the  conduct  of  Flaccus  ;  but  it  may  be 
justly  suspected  that  both  the  sufferings  and  the  peace- 
ful disposition  of  his  countrymen  are  highly  colored ; 
and  in  the  character  and  motives  of  Flaccus  there  ap- 
pears so  much  inconsistency  a^  perpetually  to  remind 
us  that  we  are  reduced  to  follow  the  narrative  of  an 
advocate,  not  that  of  a  dispassionate  historian. 

A  deputation  from  each  of  the  parties  in  Alexandria 
arrived  in  Rome,  to  lay  the  whole  history  of  the  late 
disturbances  before  the  Emperor.  At  the  head  of  the 
Grecian  party  was  Apion,  a  man  of  eloquence,  and  a 
determined  enemy  to  the  Jews  ;  on  the  other  side  ap- 
peared Philo,  the  author  from  whose  writings  the  re- 
cent account  has  been  extracted,  a  person  of  rank,  for 
he  was  the  brother  of  the  Alabarch,  and  of  unques- 
tioned ability.  The  reception  which  the  Jewish  party 
met  with  at  first  was  apparently  flattering ;  Philo  alone 
apprehended  an  unfiivorable  event.  They  presented  a 
memorial,  which  the  Emperor  seemed  to  receive  with 
gayety  and  urbanity.  They  then  followed  the  court  to 
Puteoli :  their  great  object  was  to  obtain  the  security 
of  their  Proseuchae  from  being  desecrated  by  images. 
These  oratories  they  possessed  in  every  city  where  they 
resided.  While  they  were  discussing  their  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  this  great  object  of  their  mission,  sud- 

1  I  am  afnid  that  the  manifest  satiaftction  with  which  Philo  relates  the 
horrible  execution  of  Flaccus  shows  that  he  was  not  very  deeply  imbued 
with  the  humanity  which  he  boasts  of  as  inculcated  by  his  legislator.  Read 
the  frightful  scene:  he  ends  —  rocdvra  icdt  ^^wcKog  hradSf  yevofisvog  Aiffev- 
doroTti  mOTic  tov  ^  vnepopoff^ai  ruv  lovdaiuv  li^vof  knucovpiaf  r^f  iK 
Beov.    p.  54i. 
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denly  a  man  mshed  in  with  a  pale  and  disordered  coun- 
tenance, and  commnnicated  the  dreadftd  intelligence 
that  an  edict  had  been  issued  to  place  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor  within  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.^ 

The  mad  vanity  of  Caligula  had  been  irritated  by 
the  resistance  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria ;  other  circum- 
stances, combined  with  evil  counsellors,  made  him  de- 
termine to  triumph  over  what  he  considered  the  disloyal 
obstinacy  of  this  self-willed  people.  Capito,  a  receiver 
of  revenue  in  Judaea,  at  first  a  very  poor  man,  had 
grown  rich  in  his  employment,  and  apprehended  that 
complaints  of  his  exactions  might  reach  the  ear  of  the 
Emperor.  He  determined,  therefore,  that  his  accusers 
should  appear  in  an  unfavorable  light,  and,  to  this  end, 
he  persuaded  certain  Grreeks,  who  lived  mingled  with 
the  native  population  in  Jamnia,  to  build  a  miserable 
altar  of  brick  in  honor  of  Gains.  The  Jews,  as  he  ex- 
pected, rose  and  demolished  the  altar ;  they  then  car- 
ried their  complaints  before  Capito  himself  who  seized 
the  opportunity  of  representing  the  affidr  in  Rome  as 
an  act  of  wanton  and  unprovoked  sedition. 

The  evil  counsellors  of  Caligula  were  Helicon,  an 
Egyptian,  a  slave  by  birth,  a  buffoon  by  occupation,  and 
Apelles,^  a  tragic  actor,  o£  Ascalon,  in  Syria.  Both 
these  men  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  hostility  to  the 

I  Hub  divine  worship  demanded  bj  Cali^a  waa  more  unexpected  and 
offenaive  ftom  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  Augosttu  uaually  ac- 
cepted, and  the  pmdeoce,  almost  reverential,  with  which  Tiberina  aaaally 
declined,  such  honors.  "  Nihil  deonim  honoribus  relictom  cum  ae  templia 
et  effigie  naminnm,  per  flaminea  et  aacerdotea  coli  vellent."  Tao.  Ana.  i. 
10:  of  Augastua.    Compare  De  Legatione,  p.  568. 

>  If  Apelles  was  inatrumental  in  this  transaction,  he  met  with  jaat  though 
horrible  retribution.  Suetoniua  relates,  that,  as  he  was  standing  with  Cali- 
gula near  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  Emperor  suddenly  asked  him  which  of 
the  two  waa  the  greater.  Apelles  hesitated,  and  Caligula  ordered  him  to 
be  scourged  with  the  utmost  violence,  praising  the  sweetness  of  his  ' 
all  the  time  that  he  was  shrieking  in  his  agonj. 
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Jewish  race.  By  their  advice  the  fiital  mandate  was 
issued  that  a  gilded  .colossal  statue  of  Caligula  should 
be  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  that  the  Temple 
should  be  dedicated  to  Caius,  the  present  and  younger 
Jupiter.  The  execution  of  the  edict  was  intrusted  to 
P.  Petronius,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Vitellius  as 
Prefect  of  Syria.  But  before  we  describe  the  attempt 
to  enforce  this  edict  in  Palestine,  it  may  be  well  to  an- 
ticipate the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian  deputation,  which 
is  related  by  Philo,  and  is  curiously  characteristic  both 
of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Jews 
were  generally  held.  After  a  long  and  wearisome  at- 
tendance, the  deputies  were  summoned  to  a  final  au* 
dience.  To  judge  so  grave  a  cause,  as  Philo  complains 
with  great  solemnity,  the  Emperor  did  not  appear  in  a 
public  court,  encircled  by  the  wisest  of  his  senators ; 
the  embassy  was  received  in  the  apartments  of  two  con- 
tiguous villas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  called  after 
Lamia  and  Maecenas.  The  bailiflS  of  these  villas  were 
commanded  at  the  same  time  to  have  all  the  rooms 
thrown  open  for  the  Emperor's  inspection.  The  Jews 
entered,  made  a  profound  obeisance,  and  saluted  Cali- 
gula, as  Augustus  and  Emperor, — but  the  sarcastic 
smile  on  the  face  of  Caius  gave  them  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess.^ "  You  are  then,"  he  said,  showing  his  teeth  as 
he  spoke,  "  those  enemies  of  the  gods  who  alone  reftise 
to  acknowledge  my  divinity,  but  worship  a  deity  whose 
name  you  dare  not  pronounce,"  —  and  here,  to  the 
horror  of  the  Jews,  he  uttered  the  awftd  name.'  The 
Greek  deputies  from  Alexandria,  who  were  present, 
thought  themselves  certain,  of  their  triumph,  and  be- 

1  aaptca^  ydp  &fta  Kol  aeotfpog,  p.  597. 

*  rdv  cucarovo/uiaTov  . .  itat  &»aruvac  to;  }(itpac  H  ^  ivpav^,  hrt^ 
uiQs  vpoapniaiVf  ifv  iv6^  iucovelv  ^efUT^,  bvx  ^<  dtepfOfvtvBtv  dvToXe^d, 
Ibid. 
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gan  to  show  their  exultation  by  insulting  gestures ;  and 
Isidore,  one  of  tlie  accusers  of  Flaccus,  came  forward 
to  aggravate  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews.  He  accused 
them  of  being  the  only  nation  who  had  refused  to  sac- 
rifice for  the  Emperor.  The  Jews  with  one  voice  dis- 
claimed the  calumny,  and  asserted  that  they  had  three 
times  offered  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  Emperor  — 
and  indeed  had  been  the  first  to  do  so  on  his  accession. 
"  Be  it  so,"  rejoined  the  Emperor,  "  ye  have  sacrificed 
for  me,  but  not  to  me."  The  Jews  stood  aghast,  and 
trembling.  On  a  sudden,  Caius  began  to  run  all  over 
the  house,  up-stairs  and  down-stairs ;  inspecting  the 
men's  and  the  women's  apartments ;  finding  fault,  and 
giving  orders,  while  the  poor  Jews  followed  him  from 
room  to  room,  amid  the  mockery  of  the  attendants. 
After  he  had  given  his  orders,  the  Emperor  suddenly 
turned  round  to  them :  "  Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  eat 
pork?"  The  whole  court  burst  into  pesds  of  laughter. 
The  Jews  temperately  replied  that  different  nations 
have  different  usages;  some  persons  would  not  eat  lamb. 
"  They  are  right,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  it  is  an  insipid 
meat."  After  further  trial  of  their  patience,  he  de- 
manded, with  his  usual  abruptness,  on  what  they 
grounded  their  right  of  citizenship.  They  began  a  long 
and  grave  legal  argument ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  Caius  began  to  run  up  and  down  the  great 
hall,  and  to  order  that  some  blinds,  of  a  kind  of  trans- 
parent stone,  like  glass,  which  admitted  the  light  and 
excluded  the  heat  and  air,  should  be  put  up  against  the 
windows.^  As  he  left  that  room,  he  asked  the  Jews, 
with  a  more  courteous  air,  if  they  had  anything  to  say 
to  him ;  they  began  again  their  harangue,  in  the  middle 
of  which  he  started  away  into  another  chamber,  to  see 
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some  old  paintmgs.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Jews  at 
length  were  glad  to  retreat,  and  felt  happj  to  escape 
with  their  lives.  Cains  gave  them  their  dismissal  in 
these  words :  "  Well,  after  all,  they  do  not  seem  so 
bad ;  bnt  rather  a  poor  foolish  people,  who  cannot  be- 
lieve that  I  am  a  god.^ 

The  instructions  to  Petronius,  appointed  governor  of 
Syria,  were  distinct  and  precise ;  he  was  to  place  the 
statue  of  Caligula  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  at  all 
hazards.^  He  was  to  withdraw,  if  necessary,  the  two 
legions  which  were  usually  stationed  on  the  Euphrates. 
Yet  he  was  too  prudent  and  humane  not  to  hesitate  ; 
he  called  a  council,  where  the  bigoted  attachment  of 
the  Jews  to  their  Temple,  and  their  formidable  num- 
bers, both  in  Judaea  and  other  countries,  were  dis- 
cussed. But  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
mandate  of  the  Emperor  was  imperative ;  and  Petronius 
issued  out  orders  to  the  Sidonian  workmen  to  make  the 
statue.  He  then  collected  his  troops,  and  went  into 
winter-quarters  at  Ptolemais.  He  had  made  known  to 
the  priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  the  designs  of  the 
Emperor ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  intelligence  spread, 
than  many  thousands  of  the  people  assembled  from  all 
quarters,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex.  They 
covered  the  country  for  a  great  distance  like  a  vast 
cloud ;  they  were  unarmed  and  defenceless  ;  many  of 
them  were  clad  in  sackcloth,  and  had  ashes  on  their 
heads,  and  every  mark  of  the  deepest  mourning.     All 

1  Philo  relates  some  carious  acts  of  Caligula^s  self-deification  (we  most 
remember  that  it  is  a  Jew  who  writes;  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  too 
wild  for  this  mad  youth) :  his  assuming  the  attributes  first  of  deities  of  the 
second  order,  then  those  of  the  first;  dressing  himself  like  Hercules,  and 
Bacchus,  and  the  Dioscuri ;  then  calling  himself  Hermes,  Apollo,  and  Mars. 
Philo  well  calls  it  H^  ddnnarfpf  iic&dwjiv.    p.  667. 

*  Compare  throughout  Joseph.  Ant.  xvili.  8,  with  Philo  de  Legatkme. 
In  the  Syrian  transactions  I  am  more  inclined  to  follow  Joeephus. 
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with  one  voice  declared  their  stead&st  and  deliberate 
resolution  to  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  consent  to 
the  pro&nation  of  their  Temple.  Petronius  sternly 
rebuked  them,  and  insisted  on  his  own  obligation  to 
ftdfil  the  positive  commands  of  his  sovereign.  They 
answered  that  they  were  as  much  bound  to  respect  the 
ordinances  of  their  God,  —  that  no  fear  of  death  would 
indu<%  them  to  the  violation  of  their  Law,  —  that  they 
dreaded  the  wrath  of  their  God  more  than  that  of  the 
Emperor. 

Petronius  shrank  from  the  horrible  task  of  com- 
mencing a  war  of  massacre  and  extermination  for  such 
an  object ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  more  certain  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  country,  he  left  his  troops  at 
Ptolemais,  and  himself,  with  some  of  his  more  dis- 
tinguished officers,  moved  to  Tiberias.  Here  many  of 
the  rulers,  and  the  people  by  thousands,  crowded  again 
into  his  presence.  Once  more  Petronius  urged  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  the  positive  mandate  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  uniform  obedience  of  all  other 
nations.  The  Jews  replied  with  entreaties  and  suppli- 
cations that  he  would  not  think  of  violating  their 
sanctuary  with  the  images  of  man.  "Are  ye  resolved, 
then,"  said  the  Roman,  "  to  wage  war  against  your  Em- 
peror ?  "  *'  We  have  no  thought  of  war,"  they  replied 
unanimously;  "but  we  will  submit  to  be  massacred 
rather  than  infringe  our  Law,''  — and  at  once  the  whole 
body  fell  with  their  &ces  to  the  earth,  and  declared 
that  they  were  ready  to  offer  their  throats  to  the  swords 
of  the  soldiery. 

For  forty  days  this  scene  lasted :  it  was  the  time  for 
sowing ;  ^  and  the  whole  land  remained  uncultivated. 

^  Joseph.  Ant  zviii.  8.  4.  Acooidlng  to  Philo,  of  gathering  in  the 
harvest. 
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Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Agrippa,  Helcias,  called 
the  Great, — and  others  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  nation,  —  appeared  before  Petronius,  and  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  impolicy  of  reducing  a 
flourishing  province  to  a  desert,  from  which  no  tribute 
could  be  drawn.  The  people,  they  urged,  were 
obstinately  determined  not  to  till  the  soil,  and  would 
betake  themselves  to  robbery ;  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  calculate  the  dreadfrd  results  of  his  persisting  in  the 
odious  measure.  They  entreated  that  he  would  forward 
their  representations  to  Caligula,  in  hopes  that  the 
Emperor  might  yet  be  persuaded  to  relent. 

The  humane  Petronius,  after  holding  a  council  with 
his  friends,  resolved  to  risk  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor 
rather  than  deluge  the  whole  country  with  blood.^ 
According  to  one  account,  he  determined  not  to  for* 
ward  the  petition  of  the  Jews,  but  to  delay,  under  the 
pretence  of  allowing  time  for  the  statue  to  be  finished ; 
and  to  represent  the  inconvenience  of  permitting  the 
province  to  remain  uncultivated,  more  particularly  as 
the  Emperor  and  the  court  were  about  to  visit  Alex- 
andria. But  whatever  turn  he  gave  to  the  afiair  in 
his  despatdies  to  Rome,  he  assembled  the  people  at 
Tiberias ;  declared  his  determination  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  decree  till  he  should  receive  fiirther 
instructions ;  and  promised  that  bs  would  use  all  his 
interest  to  obtain  the  total  repeal  of  the  edict.  He  well 
knew  the  danger  to  which  ho  exposed  himself  by  his 

2  Aoeording  to  Philo,  Petronliu  bad  some  glimmerings  of  what  Philo 
odls  Jewish  philosophy:  d^  hxi  Ttva  koI  (brdf,  4^  loucev,  tvaOafMra  r^ 

mpi  noiSeidv  evcov^,  iirt  kcU  o^'  hv  tuv  t"P"»'  hnrpoirevaev,  h  itc 
'ImfdeuM  Kod^  kxiurn/v  ird^  ktel  nofurXrf&dc  *kaiai  re  koL  Ivpiar  ^tTe  Kot 
T^  ^A:^  ^^  ^umdelCt  ^imfnou  koI  iarroKekeitiTt^  KaX  avTOfta^ii  rivt 
irpdf  Td  (nn)w%  a!^ta  ^aei.  This  is  a  curious  passage,  as  if  a  knowledge 
of  the  Jewish  religion  was  a  part  of  good  education. 
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disobedience  to  the  Imperial  decree ;  but  he  was  willing 
to  stand  the  hazard  in  order  to  preserve  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  horrors  of  war.  He  exhorted  them  in 
the  mean  time  to  disperse  peaceably,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  their  usual  occupations  and  to  the  tillage  of 
their  lands.  The  season  had  been  uncommonly  sultry ; 
the  customary  rains  had  not  fallen.  But  scarcely  had 
Petronius  ended  his  speech,  than  the  day,  which  had 
been  till  then  serene,  became  overcast,  and  the  showers 
began  to  fall.  The  people  saw  the  mark  of  the  Divine 
approbation  with  unmingled  satis&ction  ;  Petronius 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  struck  by  this 
singular  coincidence. 

The  Jews,  however,  owed  their  security  rather  to 
the  interest  of  their  king  with  the  Emperor,  than  to 
the  humanity  of  the  Prefect.  Throughout  the  history 
of  the  whole  preceding  transaction,  our  two  authorities, 
Philo  and  Josephus,  have  differed  in  many  most  im- 
portant particulars.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reconcile 
their  narrative  of  the  conduct  of  Agrippa.  According 
to  the  former,  the  despatches  of  Petronius  threw  Caligula 
into  one  of  his  most  violent  paroxysms  of  fury.  Before 
he  had  recovered,  Agrippa  entered,  and  from  the 
Emperor's  fiery  eye  and  disordered  countenance, 
apprehended  that  something  was  wrong.  Caligula 
suddenly  turned  upon  him,  and  broke  out  into  the 
bitterest  reproaches  against  his  countrymen  for  their 
obstinate  resistance  to  his  will.  The  Jewish  prince 
was  so  appalled  that  he  trembled  in  every  limb ;  he 
fainted  away,  and  would  have  fiiUen  to  the  ground, 
but  that  his  attendants  caught  him,  and  removed  him 
from  the  Imperial  presence.  Till  the  next  evening  he 
remained  without  giving  signs  of  life  and  consciousness. 
At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  fidnted  again. 
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The  third  day  he  came  to  himself,  and  inquired  with  a 
shudder  whether  he  was  still  in  the  dreaded  presence 
of  the  Emperor.  His  attendants  urged  him  to  rise,  to 
bathe  and  take  refreshment ;  he  refused  all  sustenance, 
except  some  flour  and  pure  water.  He  then  sat  down, 
and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Cains ;  but  that  which  is 
extant  in  Philo's  works  displays  too  much  of  the  Alex- 
andrian orator  to  induce  us  to  suppose  it  genuine.^ 
Such  is  the  narrative  of  Pliilo  ;  that  of  Josephus  is 
more  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  king.  Agrippa 
having  entertained  Caligula  at  a  banquet  so  sumptuous 
83  to  excite  astonishment  even  in  that  age  of  prodigal 
luxury  and  magnificence,  the  Emperor  offered  to  grant 
any  request  that  he  might  make.  Agrippa,  with  a 
feeling  worthy  of  one  who  had  the  blood  of  the  As- 
moneans  in  his  veins,  instead  of  demanding  an  accession 
of  wealth  or  territory,  immediately  petitioned  for  the 
repeal  of  the  fatal  edict.  The  wounded  pride  of  Cali- 
gula struggled  hard  with  his  attachment  to  Agrippa, 
and  with  the  shame  of  forfeiting  the  Imperial  word, 
which  he  had  given  with  so  much  publicity.  At  last, 
however,  he  relented,  and  the  iatal  decree  was  sus- 
pended. At  the  same  time  the  disobedience  of  Pe- 
tronius  was  not  to  be  pardoned.  A  letter  was  written, 
in  which  he  was  accused  of  having  preferred  the  bribes 
of  the  Jews  to  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  ;  and  he 
was  commanded  to  prepare  himself,  as  about  to  undergo 
the  most  exemplary  punishment.  But  this  letter  was 
accidentally  delayed,  and  the  news  of  Caligula's  death 
reached  Petronius  first.  If  Philo  is  to  be  credited, 
this  event  was  equally  fortunate  for  the  Jewish  nation ; 

1  This  letter,  even  if  the  declamatoiy  work  of  Philo,  is  carious  as 
QluBtreting  the  position  which  the  Jews  supposed  themselves  to  hold  in  the 
emphre;  as  not  merely  the  people  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  as  settled  in  all 
parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  in  AJua  Minor,  Greece,  Libya. 
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for  CaJigula,  with  his  customary  irresolution,  repented 
of  his  lenity,  and  ordered  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  to 
be  cast,  which  he  intended,  when  he  should  arrive  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  was  to  be  solemnly  inaugurated 
as  a  god,  to  have  placed  by  stealth  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.^ 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  skirts  of  that  tremendous 
tempest,  which  was  slowly  gathering  over  the  native 
country  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation,  broke, 
and  discharged  their  heavy  clouds  of  ruin  and  desola- 
tion successively  over  each  of  the  more  considerable, 
though  remote,'  settlements  of  the  devoted  people. 
The  Jews  of  Babylonia  had  now  their  turn.  There  is 
something  very  remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  race, 
for  the  most  part  descendants  of  those  fiunilies  which 
had  refiised  to  Usten  to  the  summons  of  Zorobabel, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  to  retiun  to  the  possession 
of  their  native  country.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that 
men  bom  in  a  foreign  region,  and  knowing  the  lovely 
land  of  their  ancestors  only  by  tradition,  or  by  the 
half-forgotten  descriptions  of  their  departed  parents, 
should  hesitate  to  abandon  their  houses,  their  fields, 
and  their  possessions,  in  the  hospitable  country  to 
which  their  fathers  had  been  transported  by  force,  but 
where  they  themselves  had  become  naturalized.  But 
the  singular  part  of  their  history  is  this,  that,  though 
willing  aliens  from  their  native  Palestine,  they  re- 
mained Jews  in  character  and  religion ;  they  continued 
to  be  a  separate  people,  and  refused  to  miogle  them- 
selves with  the  population  of  the  country  in  which 
they  were    domiciliated.     While  those  who  returned 

1  Jott  observes  that  of  all  this  affair  there  is  hardly  an  obscure  trace  in 
the  Babbinical  writings.  —  **  Was  noch  seltsamer  erscheint,  die  rabbinischo 
Ueberlie&mng  hat  kaum  eine  donkele  Erinnerong  yon  dem  ganzen  Vor- 
falle."    Jud.  i.  p.360. 
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to  the  Holy  Land  were  in  danger  of  forming  a  mixed 
race,  by  intermarriages  with  the  neighboring  tribes, 
which  it  required  all  the  sternest  exercise  of  authority 
in  their  rulers  to  prevent,  the  Babylonian  Jews  were 
still  as  distinct  a  people  as  the  whole  race  of  Israel 
has  been  since  tthe  final  dispersion.  They  adhered  to- 
gether, though  wanting  as  well  the  bond  of  persecu- 
tion as  the  deep  reUgious  hope  of  restoration  to  the 
promised  land  in  more  than  their  ancient  glory;  for 
this  hope  was  obviously  not  strong  enough  to  induce 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of 
return,  at  the  price  of  their  possessions  in  the  Median . 
dominions.  Nor  did  they,  like  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, become  in  any  degree  independent  of  the  great 
place  of  national  worship  ;  they  were  as  rigid  Jews  as 
if  they  had  grown  up  within  sight  of  the  Temple. 
They  still  looked  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem 
as  the  centre  of  their  faith ;  they  regularly  sent  their 
contributions  to  its  support.  The  passionate  attach- 
ment to  their  native  country  gave  place  to  a  more  re- 
mote, though  still  profound,  attachment  to  the  religious 
capital  of  their  people.  The  Temple  became  what  the 
Caaba  of  Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedans,  the  object  of 
the  profoundest  reverence,  and  sometimes  of  a  pious 
pilgrimage  ;  but  the  land  of  their  fathers  had  lost  its 
hold  on  their  affections ;  they  had  no  desire  to  ex- 
change the  level  plains  of  Babylonia  for  the  rich  pas- 
tures, the  golden  cornfields,  or  the  rocky  vineyards  of 
Galilee  and  JudaBa.  This  Babylonian  settlement  was 
so  numerous  and  flourishing,  that  Philo  more  than 
once  intimates  the  possibiUty  of  their  marching  in  such 
force  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  in  Palestine, 
in  case  the  Roman  oppression  was  carried  to  excess,  as 
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to  make  tlie  fate  of  the  war  very  doubtftd.^  Their 
chief  city,  Nearda,  was  strongly  situated  in  a  bend  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  which  almost  surrounded  the 
town.  Here,  in  a  place  impregnable  to  the  Parthian 
robbers,  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  had  made  a  sort 
of  treasury,  in  which  they  laid  up  the  tribute  of  two 
drachms  a  head,  which  was  received  for  the  service  of 
the  Temple,  and  at  stated  intervals  transferred  to  Je- 
rusalem. In  this  city  were  two  orphans,  named  Asinai 
and  Anilai,  who  had  been  bred  up  as  weavers,  prob- 
ably of  those  rich  stuffs  for  which  Babylonia  was  so 
long  celebrated.  On  some  ill-usage » from  the  master- 
manufacturer,  they  fled  to  a  low  district  between  two 

1  'E^)3ovv  <^  ain^  (Petronium)  not  &i  iripav  Ev^parov  ^wdfutc  T^et 
ybp  BaPvXufva  koI  m>AA(^  H^Xac  tuv  'Zarpcnreiuv  vnd  'lovSaiuv  Karexofti- 
vac  •  •  •  •  He  dreaded  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Jews  from  all  lands, 
who,  gathering  on  every  side,  might  hem  him  in,  and  crush  him  before  aid 
could  arrive;  p.  578. 

Agrippa  in  his  letter  sajs :  —  Kcit  atuno  rue  nepdv  Ev^pdrov.  Uaaai 
ydp  t^Q  fiipovc  Ppaxtoc  (Ba/3t;X6voc  Koi  tov  a^Xuv  'Larpanetuv  hi  hpert^ 
aav  ix^vai  r^v  h  kvkXi,)  yi^)  lovSaiovc  tx^^^v  ducf^ropac.  p*  837.  The 
whole  of  this  affair,  related  bj  Josephns,  gives  a  notion  of  the  formidable 
numbers  of  the  Jews  in  these  regions.  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the 
Jews  hoped  that  all  their  countrymen  beyond  the  Euphrates  would  join  in 
the  insurrection,  knetjd^  'lovdaiuv  fikv  &7rav  rb  irkkp  Ev^par/fv  dfw^Xov 
aweKopdijaea^aL  a^oLv  ^Xntaav,    B.  J.,  i.  2. 

This  Babylonian  settlement  is  of  geat  importance  in  Jewish  histoid',  not 
less  perhaps  in  Christian.  I  have  long  held,  and  more  than  once  expressed 
a  strong  opinion,  that  the  Babylon  from  which  St.  Peter^s  Epistle  was  dated 
is  this  Babylonian  settlement.  What  more  likely  than  that  the  Apostle  of 
the  Circumcision  should  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren  in  that 
quarter,  and  address  as  it  were  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  conterminous  settle- 
ments in  Asia? 

It  must  have  been  for  these  Jews,  dwelling  among  the  av<j  pappapovg, 
that  Josephus  wrote  the  first  version  of  his  "  Jewish  War  "  in  their  native 
tongue  (Aramaic).  It  shows  their  importance  at  the  period  immediately 
after  the  Jewish  war,  even  to  a  man  so  entirely  Bomanized  as  Josephns.  A 
rote  SoHJ  PcLpjiapotc  tq  irarpUf)  ^v^  owra^ac  ivenefnlui  irp^repov.  It  must 
have  been  addressed  to  his  countiymen,  who  spoke  their  own  language  in 
those  regions. 
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branches  of  the  river,  where  there  were  rich  meadows, 
and  a  place  where  the  shepherds  used  to  lay  np  their 
stores  for  the  winter.  There  a  number  of  indigent 
and  discontented  youths  gathered  around  them,  and 
they  became  the  captains  of  a  formidable  band  of  rob- 
bers. They  built  a  strong  fortress,  secured  by  the 
marshes  around,  and  levied  tribute  on  the  shepherds, 
whom,  however,  they  defended  from  all  other  assail- 
ants. The  Satrap  of  Babylon  determined  to  suppress 
them,  and  seized  the  favorable  opportunity  of  the  Sab- 
bath for  his  attack.  Asinai  happened  to  be  reposing 
among  a  number  of  his  followers,  whose  arms  lay  scat- 
tered around;  he  suddenly  exclaimed:  "I  hear  the 
trampling  of  horses  ;  it  must  be  more  than  a  troop  of 
wild  ones  in  their  pastures,  for  I  hear  likewise  the 
jingling  of  the  bridles."  Spies  were  sent  out,  and  the 
whole  band  determined  to  sacrifice  their  respect  for  the 
Sabbath  to  their  self-preservation.  They  attacked  and 
defeated  their  assailants  with  great  slaughter.  Arta- 
banus,  the  King  of  Parthia,  heard  with  admiration  of 
their  extraordinary  valor,  and  sent  to  offer  terms  of 
accommodation.  Anilai  was  sent  to  the  court,  where 
the  king  pledgmg  his  personal  honor  for  their  security, 
Asinai  was  persuaded  to  follow  him.  The  king  re- 
ceived them  with  great  courtesy,  admired  their  singu- 
lar corporal  strength  and  activity,  and  refused  all  the 
secret  solicitations  of  his  ofiicers  to  rid  himself  by 
treachery  of  such  dangerous  men.  He  even  appointed 
Asinai  to  the  supreme  command  in  Babylonia,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  suppress  all  robbers.  Asinai  con- 
ducted himself  with  equal  vigor  and  prudence,  and 
rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  wealth  and  power.  But 
wealth  and  power  led  to  their  usual  consequences,  in- 
solence and  injustice.     Anilai  became  enamored  of  the 
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wife  of  a  Parthian  chieftain,  whom  he  excited  to  hos- 
tilities, and  slew.  This  woman,  to  the  great  offence 
of  the  Jews,  adhered  to  the  Parthian  religion.  The 
Jews  strongly  urged  on  the  brother,  Asinai,  the  imper* 
ative  necessity  of  preventing  this  breach  of  the  Law 
in  his  own  &mily.  Asinai  at  length  strongly  remon- 
strated with  his  brother,  and  insisted  on  the  dismlssaJ 
of  the  woman.  His  remonstrances  were  &tal  to  him* 
self;  for  the  Parthian  woman,  apprehending  some  fiu> 
ther  exercise  of  authority,  poisoned  Asinai ;  and  thus 
the  supreme  authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  Anilai. 
Anilai,  with  equal  bravery,  but  &r  less  prudence  and 
virtue  than  his  brother,  attacked  the  territory  of  Mith* 
ridates,  a  Parthian  chieftain  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  king,  surprised  him  by 
an  unexpected  attack  on  the  Sabbath,  and  took  him 
prisoner.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  more  desper^ 
ate  associates,  he  reftised  to  put  the  captive  to  death, 
and  released  him.  The  royal  wife  of  Mithridates, 
ftuious  at  the  disgrace,  insti^ted  her  husband  to  re* 
venge  ;  an4  they  assembled  considerable  forces.  Ani- 
lai, disdaining  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  his  marshes, 
advanced  a  great  way  into  the  plains,  where  his  troops 
suffered  grievously  from  want  of  water.  In  this  state 
they  were  attacked  by  Mithridates,  and  totally  de- 
feated. But  desperate  adventurers  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  the  standard  of  Anilai;  his  losses  were 
speedily  restored,  and  he  waged  a  marauding  war  and 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  Babylonian  villages. 
The  Babylonians  sent  to  Nearda,  the  chief  settlement 
of  the  Jews,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Anilai. 
Those  in  Nearda  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply 
with  this  order.  At  length  the  Babylonians  surprised 
the  camp  of  the  robber,  when  his  soldiers  were  sunk 
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m  debauchery  and  sleep,  slew  the  whole  band,  and 
Anilai  faimseUl 

The  Babylonians  were  not  content  with  vengeance 
against  the  offenders,  bnt  began  to  commit  dreaditd  re- 
prisals on  the  whole  Jewish  population.  The  Jews, 
nnaUe  to  resist,  fled  in  great  numbers  to  Seleucia ;  six 
years  after,  many  more  took  refuge  from  a  pestilence 
in  the  same  city.  Seleucia  happened  to  be  divided 
into  two  Actions  :  one  of  the  Greeks,  the  other  of  the 
Syrians.  The  Jews  threw  themselves  into  the  scale 
of  the  Syrians,  who  thus  obtained  a  superiority,  till 
the  Greeks  came  to  terms  with  the  Syrians  ;  and  both 
parties  agreed  to  fiill  upon  the  unhappy  Jews.  As 
many  as  60,000  men  were  slain.  The  few  who  es- 
caped fled  to  Ctesiphon.  Even  there  the  enmity  of 
the  Seleucians  pursued  them ;  and  at  length  the  sur- 
vivors took  refuge  in  their  old  quarters,  Nearda  and 
Nisibis. 

The  assassination  of  Caligula  delivered  the  Jews 
within  the  Roman  dominion  from  their  immediate 
danger,  and  delayed  the  fatal  hour  which  his  madness 
seemed  rapidly  hastening.  Agrippa  was  in  Rome  at 
that  critical  period,  and,  during  the  confusion  which 
ensued,  he  sustained  an  important  part.  His  conduct 
was  honorable  to  his  feelings,  as  well  as  to  his  address 
and  influence.  He  alone  paid  the  last  honors  to  his 
murdered  £riend  and  Emperor.  He  then  became 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  peaceAil  reestablishment 
of  that  order  of  things  which,  however  different  from 
what  an  ardent  lover  of  the  old  Roman  liberty  might 
have  desired,  was  perhaps  the  best  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  would  admit.  He  persuaded  the 
Senate  to  abandon  their  unavailing  resistance  to  the 
infuriated  soldiery;  reassured  the  weak  and  unambi- 
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tious  spirit  of  Claudius ;  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
suaded him  from  taking  those  violent  measures  against 
the  Senate,  to  which  the  army  were  urging  him,  and 
which  would  have  deluged  Rome  with  blood.^ 

His  services  were  amply  repaid  by  the  grateful  Em- 
peror. Agrippa  received  the  investiture  of  all  the  do- 
minions which  belonged  to  the  Great  Herod.  Judsea 
and  Samaria  were  reunited  with  Galflee,  Peraea,  and 
the  provinces  beyond  Jordan,  in  one  kingdom ;  Abi- 
lene, the  district  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus,  was  added. 
Herodi  his  brother,  received  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis. 
This  donation  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  was  made  with 
the  utmost  publicity;  the  edict  which  announced  it 
contained  a  high  eulogium  on  Agrippa;  and  the  act 
was  registered  on  a  brass  tablet  in  the  Capitol.  A 
treaty  was  formally  concluded  between  the  Emperor 
and  Agrippa,  in  the  Forum. 

The  death  of  Caligula  was  the  signal  for  new  com- 
motions in  Alexandria.  The  Jews  attempted  to  re- 
cover their  former  rights.  Claudius  issued  a  tem- 
perate edict,  favorable  to  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  and  confirming  their  privileges.^  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  general  decree,  which  secured 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship  to  the  Jews  through- 
out the  empire ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  admon^ 
ished  to  behave  with  decency  to  the  religions  of  other 
people.  Under  this  decree  the  inhabitants  of  Dora 
were  condemned  by  Petronius,  for  wantonly  insulting 

1  This  important  part  assumed  bj  Agrippa  in  the  restoration  of  the 
empire  rests  on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  Ant  xix.  4,  and  B.  J.,  ii.  11. 1, 
4.  The  Roman  historians  are  silent,  except  Dion,  who  says  incidentally 
that  Claudius  made  grants  to  Agrippa:  avfrnpa^ovri  6i  rifv  ^efunfeiav, 
1.  z.  p.  670.  The  fkct,  however,  that  decrees  so  fiivorable  to  Agrippa  and 
to  the  Jews  were  issued  by  Claudius,  seems  to  confirm  the  supposition  that 
Agrippa  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Emperor  on  his  accession. 

s  The  two  edicts  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  B. 
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a  Jewish  synagogue  by  placing  a  statue  of  Claudius 
within  its  walls. 

Agrippa  returned  to  his  kingdom  in  great  splendor. 
He  displayed  the  utmost  respect  for  the  national  relig- 
ion; he  hung  up  in  the  Temple  the  golden  chain 
which  Caligula  had  bestowed  upon  him,  of  equal 
weight  with  the  iron  one  with  which  he  had  been 
bound  as  a  prisoner,  as  a  memorial  of  the  rapid  change 
of  human  fortune  and  of  the  protection  of  Almighty 
Providence.  He  observed  the  Mosaic  Law  with  great 
exactness ;  oflFered  sacrifice  every  day ;  and  abstained 
from  every  legal  impurity.  In  all  other  respects 
Agrippa  aimed  at  popularity ;  he  remitted  the  house- 
tax  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.^  Yet  the  sterner 
zealots  looked  on  with  jealousy;  and  while  he  was 
absent  at  Csesarea,  one  Simon  assembled  a  number  of 
the  people,  accused  him  of  violating  the  Law,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  his  fondness  for  theatric  exhibitions, 
and  demanded  his  exclusion  from  the  Temple.  Agrip- 
pa sent  for  Simon  to  Csesarea,  placed  him  by  his  side 
in  the  public  theatre,  and  mildly  inquired*  whether  he 
taw  anything  contrary  to  the  Law.     Simon  was  silent ; 


^  The  Rabbinical  writings  are  tender  to  the  memoiy  of  Agrippa:  they 
dwell  on  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  when  the  Torah  was  read,  **  Thou  shalt  set  him  king  over 
thee  whom  the  Lord  shall  choose.  .  .  Thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over 
thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother"  (Dent,  xvii.  15),  Agrippa  buret  into  tears, 
for  he  was  of  foreign  descent.  But  a  ciy  arose,  "  Be  not  troubled.  King 
Agrippa;. thou  art  our  brother.**  They  thought,  no  doubt,  of  his  kindred 
with  the  Asmonean  family.  He  had  great  respect  for  the  common  usages. 
It  was  a  custom  that  bridal  processions  should  give  way  before  the  king. 
Agrippa  saw  a  bridal  procession  coming  towards  him,  and  turned  into  a 
aide-street  to  let  it  pass.    Jost,  i.  420. 

A  more  doubtful  instance  of  his  respect  for  the  Law  is  recorded.  Instead 
of  executing  criminals  condemned  to  death,  he  let  them  fight  as  gladiators 
In  his  splendid  amphitheatre  at  Berytus,  and  lull  each  other.    See  next 
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upon  which  Agrippa  dismissed  him  without  molesta- 
tion.^ 

The  conduct  of  Agrippa  to  Silas,  one  of  his  fidthful 
fdlowers,  though  more  severe,  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered as  an  exception  to  the  general  mildness  of  his  dis- 
position. Silas  had  stead&sdj  adhered  to  his  fortunes, 
and  received  as  a  reward  the  command  of  his  forces. 
But  presuming  on  his  services,  he  was  perpetuallj  re- 
minding the  king  of  his  former  low  condition.  His 
insolence,  at  last,  provoked  Agrippa  to  dismiss  Silas 
from  his  employment,  and  imprison  him.  Once  he 
relented ;  but  the  intractable  Silas  treated  his  over- 
tures with  the  utmost  arrogance,  and  Agrippa  left 
him  in  confinement.  Agrippa  exercised  his  supreme 
authority  in  Jerusalem  by  continually  displacing  the 
High  Priest.  He  first  deposed  Theophilus,  son  of 
Annas,  and  substituted  Simon,  named  Cantherus,  son 
of  Boethus.  Afterwards  he  offered  the  dignity  to 
Jonathan,  son  of  Annas,  who  declined  it,  and  his 
brother  Mathias  was  appointed.  BefcH'e  the  close  of 
his  reign  he  degraded  Mathias,  and  substituted  Elio- 
naeus,  son  of  Simon  Cantherus. 

Agrippa  inherited  the  magnificent  taste  for  building 
which  distinguished  the  elder  Herod.  At  Berytus,  a 
city  which  he  highly  favored,  he  built  a  splendid  the- 
atre, where  the  most  costly  musical  exhibitions  were 
displayed;  and  in  an  amphitheatre  in  the  same  city, 
two  troops  of  gladiators,  malefactors,  of  700  each,  were 
let  loose  upon  each  other ;  and  thus  horribly  ftdfilled 
the  sentence  of  the  law. 

In  Jerusalem  he  commenced  a  more  useftJ  work. 
To  the  north  of  the  city,  a  new  suburb,  called  Bezetha, 
had  grown  up ;  this  he  encircled  with  a  wall,  and  was 

1  Joseph.  Ant  xiz.  7.  4. 
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proceeding  to  strengthen  the  whole  line  of  fortifications 
round  the  city.^  But  Vibius  Marsus,  who  had  suc- 
iseeded  Longinus  as  !^efect  of  Syria,  beheld  this  pro* 
ceeding  with  great  suspicion ;  and,  on  account  of  his 
representations  at  Rome,  Agrippa  thought  it  prudent 
to  dedst  from  the  work. 

Marsus  watched  all  the  motions  of  the  Jewish  mon- 
arch with  the  same  jealousy.  Agrippa,  j^obably  with 
an  innocent  view  of  displaying  his  magnificence,  as- 
sembled five  kings  at  a  great  entertainment  in  Tiberias : 
Herod,  king  of  Chalds,  his  brother ;  Antiochus,  king 
of  Commagene ;  Cotys,  king  of  the  Lesser  Armenia ; 
Sampsigeranus,  king  of  Emesa ;  and  Polemon,  king  of 
Pontus.  Marsus  arrived  at  the  same  time ;  and  Agrip* 
pa,  out  of  respect,  went  forth  to  receive  him :  the  im* 
perious  Roman  sent  orders  to  the  several  kings  to 
withdraw  themselves  into  their  own  territories.  Agrip- 
pa was  greatly  offended,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Claudius, 
earnestly  entreating  the  recall  of  Marsus. 

Unhappily,  besides  his  splendor,  munificence,  and 
conformity  to  the  Law,  Agrippa  sought  other  means  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  his  Jewish  subjects, — the 
persecution  of  the  imoffending  Christians.  He  put  to 
death  James,  the  brother  of  St*  John,  and  threw  St. 
Peter  into  prison.^ 

Having  completed  a  reign  of  three  years  over  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  Agrippa  ordered  a  splendid  festival 
at  Caesarea,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor.  Multitudes  of 
the  highest  rank  flocked  together  fi:t)m  all  quarters. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  spectacle,  at  the  early  dawn, 

1  This  wall,  according  to  Josephns,  would  have  rendered  Jerasalem  im- 
pregmbi«  to  the  Romans,    tv^movtov  ydp  irsptpa^Xetif  ffp^aro  Toic  'lepv- 

noXiopidav.    B.J.,ii.  U.S 
>  A£t8  zU.  2. 
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the  king  entered  the  theatre  in  a  robe  of  silver,  which 
glittered  with  the  morning  rajs  of  the  sun,  so  as  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  whole  asa^mbly,  and  excite  gen- 
eral admiration.     Some  of  his  flatterers  set  up  a  shout 

—  "A  present  god  1 "  Agrippa  did  not  repress  the  im- 
pious adulation  which  spread  through  the  theatre.  At 
that  moment  he  looked  up,  and  saw  an  owl  perched 
over  his  head,  on  a  rope.  The  owl  had  once  been  to 
him  a  bird  of  good  omen.  While  he  was  in  chains  at 
Rome,  a  fellow-prisoner,  a  German,  had  augured,  from 
the  appearance  of  one  of  these  birds,  his  future  splendid 
fortune ;  but  he  had  added  this  solemn  warning,  that, 
when  he  saw  that  bird  again,  at  the  height  of  his  for- 
tune, he  would  die  within  five  days.  The  fatal  omen, 
proceeds  Josephus,  pierced  the  heart  of  the  king ;  and 
with  deep  melancholy,  he  said,  "  Your  god  will  soon 
suffer  the  common  lot  of  mortality."  He  was  imme- 
diately struck,  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  volume, 
by  an  angel.  He  was  seized  with  violent  internal 
pains,  and  carried  to  his  palace.  There  he  lingered 
five  days  in  extreme  agony ;  being  "  eaten  of  worms," 
the  cause  of  his  intestine  disorder.^  He  died  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  seven  years 
over  part  of  his  dominions,  and  three  over  the  whole 
of  Palestine.  He  lefl  one  son,  Agrippa;  an  elder, 
Drusus,  had  died  in  his  infancy ;  and  three  daughters 

—  Drusilla,  married  first  to  Aziz,  king  of  Emesa,  then 


1  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Herod,  in  Acts  xii.  21-23|  shows  the  same 
event  as  seen  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  What  ground  has  Jost  for 
his  suspicion  of  poison? — **  vielleicht  dnrch  Vergiftung; "  p.  422. 

To  Agrippa's  reign  are- attributed  humane  regulations  concerning  idola- 
ters. The  poor  of  them  were  to  share  in  the  gleanings;  the  poor  idolater 
was  to  be  aided  with  alms,  the  sick  to  be  tended,  the  dead  bnried,  like  the 
Israelites.    Gittin,  61  a. 
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to  Claudius  Felix;    Berenice,  married  to  his  brother 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis ;  and  Mariamne. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sebaste  and  CaBsarea,  probably 
the  Greek  party,  and  particularly  his  own  soldiers, 
expressed  the  most  brutal  exultation  at  the  death  of 
Agrippa.  They  heaped  his  memory  with  reproaches, 
took  the  statues  of  his  young  daughters,  carried  them 
to  brothels,  and  there  placing  them  on  the  roof,  treated 
them  with  every  kind  of  indignity.  They  then  made 
a  great  feast,  to  celebrate  the  departure  of  the  king. 
Claudius  heard  with  much  indignation  of  this  ungrate- 
ful conduct,  and  ordered  the  cohorts  in  Sebaste  and 
Caesarea  to  be  removed  into  Pontus,  and  their  place  to 
be  filled  by  draughts  firom  the  Regions  in  Syria.  Un- 
happily, this  purpose  was  not  executed.  The  troops 
remained  with  this  sentence  of  disgrace  rankling  in 
their  hearts,  and  exasperating  them  to  still  greater  ani- 
mosity towards  the  whole  Jewish  nation  ;  a  chief  cause, 
Josephus  adds,  of  the  subsequent  disasters.^ 

1  di  «a2  rote  ii^iovai  ;tP^<C  '^^  luyianjiv  lovSaiotc  tyivero  av/t^opuv 
^X^i  'Tov  Kord  ^XiJpov  iroXiftov  onipfioTa  paX^vrec*    Ant  xix.  9.  2. 
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BOOK  xin. 

THE  ROMAN  GOVERNORS. 

Cnspitis  Fados  —  Tiberias  Alexander  —  Yentidius  Cumanos  —  Felix  — 
Porcius  Festus  —  Albinus  —  Gessius  Floras  —  CommencemeBt  of  the 
Revolt  —  The  Zealots  —  Manahem  —  Massacre  of  the  Jews  in  the  Frov- 
incee  —  Advance  and  Defeat  of  Cestios  Gallos. 

At  the  decease  of  Herod  Agrippa,  his  son,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  was  con- 
sidered too  young  to  bear  the  burden  of  royalty ;  and 
Judsea  relapsed  into  a  Roman  province.  Cassius  Lion- 
ginus  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  Syria ;  Cus- 
pius  Fadus  was  sent  as  governor  of  Judaea.  Fadus 
administered  his  ofSce  with  firmness.  He  found  a  civil 
war  disturbing  the  district  beyond  the  Jordan.  The 
inhabitants  of  Peraea,  on  some  boundary  dispute,  had 
attacked  the  Philadelphians.  Fadus  seized  three  of  the 
ringleaders,  executed  one,  named  Hannibal,  and  ban- 
ished the  rest.  The  easy  yoke  of  Agrippa  had  per- 
mitted the  robbers,  who  perpetually  rose  up  to  waste 
this  fertile  country,  to  gain  head.  Fadus  made  them 
feel  the  vigor  of  the  Roman  arm ;  he  cleared  the  whole 
country  of  their  bands,  and  put  to  death  Ptolemy,  a 
noted  captain,  who  had  committed  great  excesses  against 
the  Idumaeans  and  Arabians.  Apprehending,  it  may 
seem,  that  the  High  Priest  possessed  too  much  indepen- 
dent authority,  Fadus  proceeded  to  revoke  the  edict  of 
Vitellius,  by  which  the  custody  of  the  pontifical  robes 
had  been  surrendered.      He   conunanded  that  they 
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should  be  replaced  in  the  garrison  of  Antonia ;  and 
Longinus  himself  appeared  in  Jerusalem,  with  a  con- 
siderable force  to  overawe  all  resistance.  The  Jews 
appealed  to  the  Emperor,  who,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  joong  Agrippa,  issued  an  imperial  mandate  in  favor 
of  the  Jews.  At  the  same  time  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
petitioned,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  power  of  nominating  the  High  Priest.  He 
displaced  Canthems,  who  had  regained  the  oj£ce,  and 
appointed  Joseph,  son  of  Gamith. 

This  was  the  second  year  of  a  grievous  famine, 
which  for  several  years  prevailed  in  Judsea.  The 
metropolis  derived  great  advantage  firom  the  bounty  of 
a  royal  proselyte,  Helena,  the  queen  of  Adiabene^  a 
district  beyond  the  Tigris.  She  imported  vast  quantities 
of  com  firom  Alexandria  and  dried  figs  fi'om  Cyprus, 
which  she  distributed  among  the  lower  orders.  Her 
son,  Izates,  who  had  likewise  adopted  the  Jewish  faith, 
sent  great  sums  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  same  charitable 
purposes.  Helena  was  both  the  wife  and  sister, 
according  to  the  ancient  Persian  usage,  of  Monobazus, 
king  of  Adiabene.  Izates  was  the  fiivorite  son  of  that 
monarch,  who,  apprehensive  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
he  was  looked  on  by  his  brothers,  sent  him  to  Abenerig, 
king  of  Characene  (a  district  on  the  Persian  Gulf), 
whose  dau^ter  he  married.  In  that  commercial 
district  there  was  a  Jew  merchant,  named  An^ias, 
who  was  accustomed  to  have  fi*ee  ingress  into  the 
women's  apartments,  probably  for  purposes  of  traffic, 
and  there  seized  every  opportunity  of  teaching  the 
religioxis  tenets  of  the  Jews.  Izates  became  a  convert ; 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  his  mother,  Helena,  at 
the  same  time  adopted  the  same  opinions.  On  the 
return  of  Izates  to  Adiabene,  his  &ther  made  him 
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governor  of  a  district  named  CarrhsB,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  remains  of  Noah's  ark  were  still  to 
he  seen.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Helena  had  the 
address  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  throne  for  Izates. 
His  brother,  Monobazus,  assumed  the  crown  till  Izates 
should  arrive  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  monarch's  sons,  by 
different  mothers,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  were 
even  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Immediately  that  Izates 
appeared,  Monobazus  abdicated  the  sovereignty ;  Izates 
expressed  great  indignation  at  the  imprisonment  of  his 
brethren.  Izates  was  so  ardent  a  convert  that  he 
insisted  on  undergoing  circumcision.  His  prudent 
preceptor,  Ananias,  from  fear  lest  the  unpopularity 
of  the  measure  should  make  the  king  odious  to  his 
subjects,  and  himself  thus  be  exposed  to  personal 
danger,  dissuaded  him  &om  his  design.  But  a  more 
zealous  Galilean  insisted  that  the  honor  of  God  was 
concerned ;  and  the  monarch  immediately,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  Ananias,  submitted  to  the  rite.  Izates  was  a 
king  of  great  prudence  and  resolution.  By  his  modera- 
tion and  address  he  reinstated  Artabanus,  king  of 
Parthia,  on  his  throne,  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
by  his  own  satraps ;  and,  afterwards,  dissuaded  his 
son,  Bardanes,  firom  entering  into  a  war  with  the 
Romans.  Bardanes  immediately  declared  war  on 
Izates ;  but  he  was  set  aside  by  his  own  subjects.  The 
king's  brother,  Monobazus,  and  the  chief  satraps  of  the 
kingdom,  endured  for  some  time,  but  with  great  reluc- 
tance, the  yoke  of  a  sovereign  who  had  apostatized 
from  the  national  religion.  Monobazus  conspired  with 
Abiah,  an  Arabian  king,  to  invade  Adiabene ;  but 
Abiah  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  Afterwards  they 
had  recourse  to  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia ;  but  hus 
invasion  was  arrested  by  a  rebellion  among  his  own 
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dependants.  On  the  death  of  Izates,  who  wore  the 
crown  for  twenty-four  years,  his  remains,  and  those  of 
his  mother,  Helena,  were  transported  to  Jerusalem, 
and  buried  in  a  splendid  cemetry,  which  remained  till 
the  time  of  Jerome. 

Before  the  recall  of  Fadus,  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  disturbed  by  an  impostor,  named  Theudas,  who 
gave  himself  out  as  a  prophet,  and  gained  a  great 
number  of  proselytes.  Multitudes  thronged  forth,  with 
all  their  possessions,  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  which 
Theudas  asserted  that,  like  Joshua  of  old,  he  would 
divide  in  the  midst,  and  carry  them  through  in  trimnph. 
Fadus,  with  his  usual  vigilance,  seized  the  impostor, 
cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  to  Jerusalem. 

To  Fadus  succeeded  Tiberius  Alexander.^  Alex- 
ander was  an  apostate  Egyptian  Jew.  For,  if  in  the 
remote  East  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  gained  royal 
proselytes,  in  the  West  they  lost  some  of  their  own 
sons  of  high  rank.  Tiberius  was  the  son  of  Alexander, 
the  Alabarch  of  Alexandria,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Philo.  The  only  act  recorded  of  his  short 
government  was  the  crucifixion  of  James  and  Simon, 
two  sons  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  who  had  attempted  to 
disseminate  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  their  father. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  limine,  by  which  the 
land  was  still  afflicted,  —  the  seditious  tenets  of  the 
Gralilean  rebels,  —  and  the  government  of  an  apostate, 

1  Jo«ephiu  sajs  of  Cnspios  Fadtu  and  Tiberiua  Alexander,  5i  ftsiShf  net- 
pOKivmnnec  fuv  narpiuv  ti^uv,  kv  ktp^  rd  k^vog  dte^Xa^mf,  B.  J.  ii.  11. 
6;  see  also  Ant  xx.  6.  2. 

Alexander  in  later  times  threw  off  this  milder  character  as  he  had  thrown 
off  his  religion.  He  was  appointed  procurator  of  Egypt  bj  Nero,  and  slew 
60,000  of  his  oountiymen  in  an  insurrection  at  Alexandria.  He  was  the 
first  procurator  who  dared  to  declare  his  allegiance  to  Vespasian;  and  was 
present  during  the  siege  and  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Compare  B.  J.  ii.  1. 
8. 7;  iy.  10.  6;  y.  1.  6;  Suet  Vespas.  yi.;  Tacit  Hist  u.  74.  79. 
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which  must  have  been  singularly  odious  to  the  zealous 
Jews,  the  province  continued  in  peace  until  the  arrival 
of  Ventidius  Cumanus,  to  supersede  Alexander. 

At  this  time  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  died,  having 
once  more  changed  the  High  Priest,  and  substituted 
Ananias,  son  of  Nebid,  for  Joseph,  the  son  of  Camith. 
He  left  sons ;  particularly  Aristobulus,  afterwards  ap- 
pointed, by  Nero,  to  the  kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia  ; 
but  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  and  the  sovereignly  of  the 
Temple,  were  assigned  to  young  Agrippa,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  king. 

During  the  government  of  Cumanus,  the  low  and 
sullen  murmurs  which  announced  the  approaching 
eruption  of  the  dark  volcano,  now  gathering  its  strength 
in  Palestine,  became  more  distinct.  The  people  and 
the  Koman  soldiery  began  to  display  mutual  animosity. 
To  preserve  the  peace  during  the  crowded  festivals  in 
Jerusalem,  the  Romans  mounted  a  guard  in  the  An- 
tonia,  and  in  the  adjacent  cloister.  One  of  these 
soldiers,  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  religious  rites 
and  usages  of  the  Jews,  indecently  exposed  his  person.^ 
The  ftirious  populace  not  only  vented  their  rage  on  the 
offender,  but  uttered  the  most  violent  reproaches 
against  Cumanus  himself.  The  governor  immediately 
ordered  his  whole  forces  into  the  Antonia.  The 
afirighted  people  fled ;  the  narrow  streets  were  choked ; 
and  20,000  perished.  The  sacrifice  was  suspended,  and 
the  whole  city  given  up  to  wailing  and  lamentation. 

This  disturbance  was  scarcely  appeased,  when  an- 
other succeeded.  Near  Bethhoron,  in  the  pass  about 
twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  a  party,  half  insurgents 
and  half  robbers,  attacked,  in  the  public  road,  Steph- 

1  This  is  rather  differently  related  in  Ant.  zz.  6.  9,  and  B.  J.  ii.  13.  L 
The  best  comment  is  Horat  Sat.  i  9.  70. 
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anas,  a  slave  of  the  Emperor,  aod  plandered  liis  bag- 
gage. Cumanos  sent  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  plunder 
the  neighboring  Tillages,  and  seize  the  chief  persons  in 
them.  During  this  scene  of  pillage,  a  soldier  found  a 
copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  uttering 
the  most  offensive  blasphemies.  The  Jews  sent  a  formal 
deputation  before  Cumanus  to  complain  of  the  insult ; 
Cumanus,  by  the  advice  of  his  fiiends,  ordered  the 
soldier  to  execution. 

The  animosities  of  the  populace  and  the  Roman 
soldiery  were  not  the  only  conflicting  elements  in  this 
distracted  countiy ;  the  jealousies  of  the  natives  began 
again  to  break  out  The  road  by  which  the  Jews  of 
Gralilee  went  up  to  the  Temple  led  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  Samaria.  The  Samaritans  waylaid  and  slew 
many  of  them.  Cumanus,  bribed  by  the  Samaritans, 
refused  to  take  cognizance  of  any  complaints.  The 
Jews,  headed  by  two  valiant  robber  chieftains,  took  up 
arms,  and  set  fire  to  some  of  the  Samaritan  villages. 
Cumanus  marched  against  them  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Samaritans,  defeated  them.  Jerusalem  was  in  an 
uproar,  and,  but  for  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
chiefs,  the  whole  people  would  have  risen  in  insurrec- 
tion. Clad  in  sackcloth,  and  with  ashes  on  their  heads, 
the  priests  and  rulers  passed  through  the  streets, 
entreating  the  insurgents  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  lest 
they  should  bring  fire  and  sword  on  the  city,  and  ruin 
on  the  Temple.  With  difficulty  the  tumult  was  allayed 
in  Jerusalem.  But  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state 
of  confiision.  The  Samaritans  carried  their  complaints 
before  Ummidius  Quadratus,  prefect  of  Syria.  The 
Jews  pleaded  the  wanton  aggression  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  their  bribery  of  Cumanus.  Quadratus  deferred 
his  judgment,  till  a  short  time  after,  having  investigated 
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the  affair  on  the  spot,  he  condemned  the  Samaritans ; 
hut  put  to  death,  as  seditious  persons,  all  the  Jews 
taken  by  Cumanus.  He  then  removed  his  tribunal  to 
Lydda,  where  he  received  information  that  a  certain 
Dortus  and  others  had  openly  exhorted  insurrection 
against  the  Romans.  He  ordered  the  four  ringleaders 
to  be  crucified ;  and  sent  Ananias,  the  High  Priest, 
with  Annas,  the  captain  of  the  Temple,  in  chains,  for 
trial  at  Rome.  At  the  same  time  Cumanus,  and  Celer, 
his  military  tribune,  were  also  sent  to  Rome  to  answer 
for  their  conduct  before  the  Emperor.  From  Lydda, 
.Quadratus  moved  to  Jerusalem,  and  finding  peace 
entirely  reestablished,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

Great  interest  was  made  at  Rome  by  Cumanus, 
Celer,  and  the  Samaritan  party ;  but  the  influence  of 
Agrippa,  then  at  Rome,  predominated.  Cumanus  was 
banished;  Celer  sent  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  dragged 
publicly  through  the  streets  and  beheaded ;  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  Samaritans  were  put  to  death. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  for  his  country,  Jon- 
athan, who  had  succeeded  to  the  High-Priesthood, 
exerted  his  influence  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
governor  of  Judaea  for  Felix,  brother  of  Pallas,  after- 
wards the  freed  slave  and  all-powerfiil  fiivorite  of  the 
Emperor  Nero.  According  to  Tacitus,  who  is  quite  at 
variance  with  the  Jewish  historian,  Felix  was  already 
in  Palestine,  as  independent  governor  of  Samaria, 
where  he  had  inflamed  the  civil  commotions,  and  ought 
to  have  appeared  with  Cumanus  as  a  criminal  before 
the  tribunal  of  Quadratus ;  but  Quadratus,  dreading 
his  interest  at  Rome,  placed  him  by  his  own  side  on 
the  seat  of  justice.  Cumanus  was  condemned,  and 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  crimes  of  Fehx  as  well  as 
of  his  own.   Bom  a  slave,  Felix  was  magnificent  in  his 
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profligacy.  He  had  three  wives,  all  of  royal  blood. 
One  of  these  was  the  beautiAil  Drusilla,  the  daughter 
of  King  Agrippa  the  First,  whom,  by  the  aid  of  Simon, 
a  magician  (by  some,  though  improbably,  supposed  the 
Simon  Magus  of  the  Acts),  he  had  seduced  from  her 
husband,  Aziz,  king  of  Emesa.^  Aziz  had  carried  his 
complacency  so  far  as  to  submit  to  circumcision  in 
order  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Drusilla,  who  now  gave  up 
her  religion  to  marry  Felix.  Felix  administered  the 
province  with  the  authority  of  a  king,  and  the  dis- 
position of  a  slave.  Supported  by  the  interest  of  Pallas^ 
says  Tacitus,  he  thought  he  might  commit  all  crimes 
with  impunity.  The  land  was  full  of  armed  robbers, 
who  wasted  the  country.  Felix  at  first  proceeded  with 
vigor  and  severity  against  them ;  but  afterwards,  for 
his  private  ends,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  some 
of  the  most  daring.'  The  High  Priest,  Jonathan, 
assuming  the  privilege  of  a  friend,  like  the  Christian 
Apostle,  would  reason  with  him  on  temperance  and 
rightecmsness.  His  remonstrances,  if  at  the  time  they 
produced  the  same  effect,  and  made  Felix  tremble^  were 
&tal  to  himself.     Felix,  weary  with  his  importunity, 

1  These  three  daughters  of  Agrippa  the  First  did  little  honor  to  their 
race  or  their  religion;  they  yied  with  each  other  in  profligacy.  Drusilla 
was  the  eldest  The  second,  Berenice,  was  married  to  her  uncle,  Herod  of 
Chalcis.  On  his  death  she  remained  a  widow,  but  in  bad  repute,  as  living 
in  incest  with  her  brother.  By  her  wealth  she  tempted  Polerao,  king  of 
Cilicia,  to  take  her  to  wife.  .Polemo,  another  royal  proselyte,  submitted  to 
circumcision,  and  embraced  Judaism,  with  fervor  and  constancy.  She  left 
Polemo,  to  live  a  life  of  free  indulgence.  Mariamne,  the  third,  having 
repudiated  her  husband,  Archelaus,  married  Demetrius,  the  Alabarch  of 
Alexandria. 

*  "At  non  frater  ejus,  cognomento  Felix,  pari  moderatione  agebat,  jampri- 
dem  JudsBtd  impositus,  et  cuncta  malefacta  sibi  impun^  ratus,  tantiL  potentift 
mibnixus."    Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54.    Compare  the  whole  passage. 

**Antonius  Felix,  per  oranem  ssvitiam  et  libidinem,  jus  regium  servili 
ingenio  exercuit,  DrusilU,  Cleopatra  et  Antonii  nepte,  in  matrimonium 
accept^.*'    Tac  Hist  r.  9.    Compare  Suet  Claudius,  xxviii. 

YOL.  u.  12 
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entered  into  a  secret  conspuucj  with  some  of  the 
Sicarii,  or  Assassins,  the  most  extravagant  of  the  school 
of  Judas  the  Gahlean.^  These  were  men,  some 
fanatics,  some  unprincipled  desperadoes,  who  abused 
the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  authorizing  the 
murder  of  all  on  whom  they  might  affix  the  brand  of 
hostility  to  their  country  and  their  God.  Having 
bribed  Doras,  the  intimate  fiiend  of  Jonathan,  through 
his  means  Felix  sent  a  party  of  these  wretches  into  the 
Temple.  With  their  daggers  under  their  cloaks,  they 
mingled  with  the  attendants  of  the  High  Priest.  They 
pretended  to  join  in  the  public  worship,  and  suddenly 
struck  dead  the  unsuspecting  pontiff,  who  lay  bleeding 
on  the  sacred  pavement.  From  this  period,  says  the 
indignant  Josephus,  God  hated  his  guilty  city,  and 
disdaining  any  longer  to  dwell  in  his  contaminated 
Temple,  brought  the  Romans  to  purify  with  fire  the 
sins  of  the  nation.* 

The  crime  remained  unrevenged  and  unnoticed. 
The  Assassins,  emboldened  by  their  impunity,  carried 
on  their  dreadftd  work.  No  man  was  secure.  Some  from 
private  enmity,  others  on  account  of  their  wealth,  as 
they  pursued  their  peaceful  occupations,  were  struck 
dead  by  men  who  passed  by,  apparently  unarmed  and 
as  peacefully  disposed  as  themselves.  Even  the  Temple 
was  not  a  place  of  safety ;  the  worshipper  did  not  know 
but  that  the  man  who  knelt  by  his  side  was  preparing 
to  plunge  a  dagger  to  his  heart. 

1  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7.  8.    Tac  Ann.  xii.  54.    See  abore. 

The  Mischna  (Tract  Sota,  ix.  9)  asserts  that  at  the  time  when  these  A»- 
sassins,  or  Sicarii,  multiplied,  the  sacrifice  of  a  calf,  which,  according  to  the 
Law,  was  made  bj  the  neighboring  city  whenever  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man  was  disooyered,  came  to  an  end. 

*  Kotrdv  Qeov  ....  Vofioiovg  hwyoYdv  iffdv  Kot  rf  iroXu  Ko&apotav 
nvp,  KoL  iouXetav  Jiri/SoAecv  <n>v  ywa4t  mH  riitvoiCf  eu^poviiaat  roTc 
avft/^opaiq  pov^fievw  ^ftac.    Ant  xx.  8.  6. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  city ;  the  countrj  was  not 
much  more  secure.  The  robhers  mtdtiplied  and  grew 
more  bold.  Nor  were  these  the  worst.  In  everv 
quarter  arose  impostors,  and  pretenders  to  magic,  who, 
asserting  their  miraculous  powers,  led  the  people  into 
desert  places,  and  harangued  them  on  the  impiety  of 
obedience  to  the  Roman  government.  Felix  in  vain 
scoured  the  country  with  his  horse;  as  &st  as  some 
were  seized  and  crucified,  others  arose,  and  the  fanat- 
ical spirit  of  the  people  constantly  received  new  excite- 
ment. The  most  formidable  of  these  men  was  a  Jew 
of  Egyptian  birth.  He  assembled  in  the  desert,  prob- 
ably that  of  Quarantania,  between  Jerusalem  and  Jer- 
icho, as  many  as  30,000  followers.  He  led  them  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  pointing  to  the  city  below, 
assured  them  that  its  walls  would  &11  down  and  admit 
his  triumphal  entrance.  Felix  marched  out  to  attack 
him :  the  Egyptian  escaped ;  but  many  of  his  follow- 
ers were  killed,  many  taken,  the  rest  dispersed.^ 

In  the  mean  time  Claudius  died,  having  promoted 
Agrippa  from  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive dominion ; —  the  Tetrarchate  of  Philip,  Gaulo- 
nitis,  T]»chonitis,  Batanea,  and  Paneas,  to  which  was 
afterwards  added  part  of  Galilee  and  Peraea.  On  the 
whole,  the  government  of  Claudius  was  fiivorable  to 
the  race  of  Israel ;  but  rather  as  subjects  of  his  friend 
Agrippa  than  as  Jews.  At  one  time  he  closed  their 
synagogues,  and  expelled  them  fi:x>m  Rome, — probably 
on  account  of  some  tumult  caused  by  their  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians.  Agrippa  appointed  Ismael, 
son  of  Fabi,  to  the  Pontificate,  vacant  since  the  death 

1  Compare  Acts  xzi  88.  The  Immediate  followers  of  the  Egyptian 
were  prohably  4000,  as  in  the  Acts.  The  rabble  who  joined  him  may  have 
reached  the  larger  and  TBgner  number.    B.  J.  iL  18. 
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of  Jonathan,  —  though  in  this  interval,  probably,  a 
kind  of  illegitimate  authority  had  been  resumed  by 
that  Ananias,  son  of  Nebid,  who  had  been  sent  in 
chains  to  Rome  by  Quadratus,  and  had  been  released 
through  the  influence  of  Agrippa.  It  was  that  Ana- 
nias who  commanded  St.  Paul  to  be  smitten  when  he 
was  addressing  the  people.  St.  Paul  either  did  not 
know  or  did  not  recognize  his  doubtful  title.^ 

Up  to  this  period,  according  to  the  representation  of 
the  Jewish  annalist,  the  Pontificate  had  remained  al- 
most entirely  uncontaminated  by  the  general  Ucense 
and  turbulence  which  distracted  the  nation.  The 
priests  were  in  general  moderate  and  upright  men, 
who  had  endeavored  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  city. 
Now  the  evil  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary,  and  feuds 
rent  the  sacred  &m]ly  of  Levi.  A  furious  schism 
broke  out  between  the  chief  priests  and  the  inferior 
priesthood.  Each  party  collected  a  band  of  ruffians, 
and  assailed  the  other  with  violent  reproaches,  and 
even  with  stones.  No  one  interfered  to  repress  the 
tumult;  and  the  High  Priests  are  said  to  have  sent 
their  slaves  to  levy  by  force  the  tithes  which  belonged 
to  the  inferior  class,  many  of  whom  in  consequence 
perished  with  hunger.  Even  the  worst  excesses  of 
the  dagger-men  seemed  to  have  been  authorized  by 
the  priesthood  for  their  own  purposes.  The  forty  men 
who,  with  the  connivance  of  the  priests,  bound  them- 
selves by  a  vow  to  assassinate  St.  Paul,  if  not  of  the 
fraternity,  recognized  the  principles  of  that  sanguinary 
crew. 

It  was  in  Csesarea  that  the  events  took  place  which 
led  to  the  final  rupture  with  Rome.  This  magnificent 
city  had  rapidly  risen  to  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and 

1  Acts  xziiL  8. 
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popnlousness.  It  was  inliabited  by  two  races,  —  the 
Syrian  Greeks,  who  were  heathens,  and  the  Jews. 
The  two  parties  violently  contended  for  the  preemi- 
nence. The  Jews  insisted  on  the  foundation  of  the 
city  by  Herod  their  king,  and  on  his  occupying  the 
site  of  the  old  Jewish  town  called  the  Tower  of  Stra- 
ton  ;  the  Greeks  appealed  to  the  statues  and  temples 
erected  by  Herod  himself,  which  clearly  proved  that 
Caesarea  was  intended  for  a  Pagan  city.  The  feud 
became  gradually  more  fierce  ;  tumults  and  bloodshed 
disturbed  the  streets.  The  more  aged  and  prudent  of 
the  Jews  could  not  restrain  their  followers.  The  Jews 
were  the  more  wealthy ;  but  the  Roman  soldiery, 
chiefly  levied  in  Syria,  took  part  with  their  country- 
men.  '  The  officers  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  keep  the 
peace  ;  and  when  Felix  himself  came  forth  to  disperse 
a  party  of  Jews,  who  had  got  the  better  in  an  affray, 
they  treated  his  authority  with  contempt.  Felix  com- 
manded his  troops  to  charge  them.  The  soldiery  were 
too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  signal  for  license ; 
many  of  the  Jews  fell,  many  were  seized,  and  some  of 
the  more  opulent  houses  plundered.  After  the  recall 
of  Felix,  a  deputation  of  each  party  was  sent  to  Rome, 
to  lay  the  whole  case  before  the  Emperor.  The  Jews 
brought  heavy  charges  against  Felix ;  but  the  power- 
ful protection  of  his  brother  Pallas,  now  in  the  highest 
fiivor  with  Nero,  secured  his  impunity.  The  Greeks, 
by  a  large  bribe -to  Burrhus,  who  had  been  the  precep- 
tor of  Nero,  obtained  a  decree  which  deprived  the 
Jews  of  the  rights  of  equal  citizenship.  This  decree 
still  iuiiher  inflamed  the  contest.  The  Greeks  became 
more  and  more  insulting;  the  Jews  more  and  more 
turbulent. 

In  the  rest  of  the  province  the  administration  of  the 
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rigid  but  upright  Porcius  Festus  caused  a  short  inter- 
val of  comparative  peace.  Festus  kept  down  all  the 
bands,  whether  we  are  to  call  them  robbers  or  insur- 
gents, and  repressed  the  dagger-men.^  His  soldiers  put 
to  death  an  impostor  who  had  led  multitudes  into  the 
desert. 

At  this  period  King  Agrippa  resided  in  Jerusalem, 
in  the  palace  of  the  Asmonean  princes,  which  stood  on 
the  cliff  of  Mount  Sion,  towards  the  Temple.  In  front 
of  this  was  the  Xystus,  an  open  colonnade,  which  was 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  Temple.  Agrippa 
reared  a  lofty  building  in  this  palace,  which  com- 
manded a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  whole  city,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Temple  courts.  Reposing  on  his 
couch  he  might  see  the  whole  course  of  the  religious 
ceremonies.  The  priesthood  were  indignant  at  the  in- 
trusion, and  hastily  ran  up  a  wall,  on  the  western  side 
of  their  own  court,  by  which  they  intercepted  not  mere- 
ly the  view  of  the  king,  but  that  of  the  fioman  guard 
which  was  mounted  in  the  outer  western  poidco. 
Agrippa  and  Festus  ordered  the  demolition  of  this 
wall.  The  Jews  demanded  permission  to  appeal  to 
Nero ;  Festus  consented,  and  a  deputation  of  ten, 
headed  by  Ismael,  the  High  Priest,  and  Hilkiah,  the 
keeper  of  the  treasury,  set  off  to  Rome.  There  they 
obtained  the  interest  of  Poppaea,  the  profligate  empress 
of  Nero,  whom  Josephus  describes  as  devout,  as  if  she 
had  been  inclined  to  the  Jewish  religion :  if  so,  she 
was  no  very  creditable  proselyte.  Through  her  inter- 
est the  wall  was  permitted  to  stand,  but  the  High 
Priest  and  treasurer  were  detained  at  Rome.     Agrippa 

1  The  Sicarii,  so  called  from  a  kind  of  sword  or  dagger  which  they  car- 
lied,  about  the  size  of  the  Persian  acinace,  but  curved  like  the  Boman  sica. 
Joseph.  Ant  zx.  8. 10. 
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seized  the  opportunity  of  appointing  another  High 
Priest, — Joseph,  named  Cabi,  son  of  Simon  Canthe- 
ros.  Soon  after,  he  degraded  Joseph,  and  appointed 
Annas,  the  fifth  son  of  Annas,  in  Jewish  estimation 
the  happiest  of  men,  for  he  himself  had  been  High 
Priest,  and  had  seen  his  five  sons  and  his  son-in-law, 
Caiaphas,  successively  promoted  to  that  dignity.^  An- 
nas united  himself  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  if  he 
did  not  inherit  those  doctrines  fi:om  his  father.  The 
Sadducees  were  noted  for  their  rigid  administration  of 
the  Law ;  and  while  the  place  of  the  Roman  governor 
was  vacant,  Annas  seized  the  opportunity  of  putting  to 
death  James  the  Just,  and  others  of  the  Christians, 
at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.*  But  the  act  was  unpop- 
ular, and  Agrippa  deprived  him  of  the  priesthood,  and 
appointed  Jesus,  son  of  DamnaL 

Unhappily  for  this  devoted  country  the  upright  Fes- 
tus  died  in  Judaea,  and  Albinus  arrived  as  his  succes- 
sor. With  the  rapacious  Albinus,  everything  became 
venal.  At  first  he  proceeded  with  severity  against  the 
robbers,  but  in  a  short  time  began  to  extort  enormous 
ransoms  for  their  freedom.  This  was  little  better  than 
to  set  a  price  on  robbery  and  assassination.  In  the 
mean  time  the  taxes  were  increased,  and  the  wasted 
country  groaned  under  the  heaviest  burdens.  Two 
men  alone  grew  rich  amid  the  general  distress,  the 
Roman  governor,  and  Ananias,  formerly  High  Priest, 
who,  keeping  both  Albinus  and  the  High  Priest  in  pay, 
committed  all  kinds  of  outrages,  seizing  the  tithes  of 
the  inferior  priesthood,  who  were  again  so  reduced 
that  many  of  them  died  of  &mine.  Ananias  was  too 
wealthy  a  prize  to  escape  the  robbers  who  infested  the 

1  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9. 1. 

3  Ibid.    This  paaaage  aeems  to  be  genuine. 
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country.  In  the  open  day,  and  at  the  time  of  a  festival, 
they  seized  the  scribe  of  Eleazar,  captain  of  the  guard, 
who  was  probably  the  son  of  Ananias,  carried  him  off, 
and  demanded  as  a  ransom  the  release  of  ten  of  their 
companions  who  were  in  prison.  Ananias  persuaded 
Albinus,  no  doubt  by  a  great  bribe,  to  comply.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  whenever  any  one  of  the  As- 
sassins was  taken,  they  seized  one  of  the  dependants  on 
Ananias,  and  demanded  an  exchange. 

Agrippa,  as  if  he  foresaw  the  approaching  danger, 
began  to  prepare  a  place  of  retreat.  He  enlarged  the 
city  of  Csesarea  Philippi  (Paneas),  and  called  it  Nero- 
nias.  But  his  chief  expenditure  was  made  at  Berytus, 
where  he  built  a  theatre,  and  at  great  cost  provided  for 
the  most  splendid  exhibitions.  He  likewise  distributed 
com  and  oil ;  collected  a  noble  gallery  of  statues  and 
copies  from  the  antique ;  in  short,  he  transferred  to 
that  city  the  chief  splendor  of  his  kingdom.  This  lib- 
erality to  a  foreign  city  was  highly  unpopular  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  degradation  of  Jesus,  son  of  Damnai,  and 
the  appointment  of  Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel,  increased 
the  general  discontent.  Each  of  these  rival  High 
Priests  had  his  party,  who  attacked  each  other  in  the 
streets ;  in  short,  every  one  who  had  wealth  or  power 
assembled  his  armed  adherents.  Ananias,  as  the 
richest,  got  together  the  strongest  band ;  and  two  rela- 
tives of  Agrippa,  Saul  and  Costobar,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  own  followers,  plundering  on  all  sides 
without  scruple.  Albinus  aggravated  the  miscliief. 
Having  heard  of  his  intended  recall,  he  brought  forth 
all  the  malefactors,  who  crowded  the  prisons,  executed 
the  most  notorious,  but  allowed  the  rest  to  pay  their 
ransoms.  Thus  the  prisons  were  empty,  but  the  whole 
province  filled  with  these  desperate  ruffians.   The  com- 
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pletion  of  the  works  in  the  Temple  added  to  the  mul- 
titude of  the  idle  and  unemployed, —  eighteen  thousand 
workmen  were  discharged.  The  more  prudent  of  the 
people  dreaded  the  letting  loose  this  vast  number  of 
persons,  without  employment,  on  society ;  and  with  no 
less  forethought  they  apprehended  the  accumulation 
of  vast  treasures  in  the  Temple,  which  had  hitherto 
been  for  the  most  part  profitably  employed  on  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  would  now  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
excite  the  rapacity  of  the  Romans.  They  petitioned 
that  the  eastern  portico  might  be  raised  to  a  greater 
degree  of  magnificence.  Agrippa,  who  was  intrusted 
by  the  Emperor  with  the  command  over  the  Temple, 
refiised  their  request,  but  permitted  them  to  pave  the 
city  with  stone.  He  afterwards  deposed  Jesus,  son  of 
Gamaliel,  and  appointed  Matthias,  the  last  legitimate 
High  Priest  of  Jerusalem. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  fill  the  measure  of  calamity 
which  this  firuitfiil  and  once  happy  land  was  to  exhaust, 
but  the  nomination  of  a  governor,  like  Gessius  Floras, 
who  made  the  people  look  back  with  regret  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  rapacious  Albinus.  Albinus  at  least 
dissembled  his  cruelties  and  exactions.  Relying  on  the 
protection  of  the  Empress,  who  was  attached  to  his  wifi^ 
Cleopatra  by  long  fiiendship  and  kindred  disposition, 
Floms  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  oppressions. 
Without  compunction  and  without  shame,  as  crafty  as 
he  was  cruel,  he  laid  deliberate  schemes  of  iniquity, 
by  which,  at  some  distant  period,  he  was  to  reap  his 
harvest  of  plunder.  He  pillaged  not  only  individuals, 
but  even  communities,  and  seemed  to  grant  a  general 
indemnity  for  spoliation,  if  he  was  only  allowed  his  fair 
portion  of  the  plunder.  Many  villages  and  towns  were 
entirely  deserted  ;    the  inhabitants  left  their  native 
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country  to  fly  beyond  the  reach  of  his  administration. 
Cestius  Gallus,  a  man  of  a  congenial  spirit,  commanded 
in  Syria.  The  fear  of  Floras,  as  long  as  Cestius  re- 
mained in  Syria,  prevented  the  Jews  from  appeaUng  to 
his  tribunal ;  they  would  not  have  been  suffered  to 
arrive  there  in  safety.  But  when  Cestius,  during  the 
days  preceding  the  Passover,  visited  Jerusalem,  three 
millions  of  suppliants,  that  is,  the  whole  population 
assembled  for  the  great  annual  feast,  surrounded  him, 
and  entreated  his  interference.  Florus  stood  by  the 
side  of  Cestius,  turning  their  complaints  into  ridicule. 
Cestius,  however,  promised  that  he  would  use  4iis  inter- 
est with  Florus  to  treat  them  with  greater  moderation, 
and  Florus,  without  further  reproof,  was  permitted  to 
escort  his  colleague  in  iniquity,  on  his  way  to  Antioch, 
as  far  as  Csesarea. 

In  the  mean  time  wild  and  awful  prodigies,  thus  the 
Jewish  annaUst  relates,  had  filled  the  timid  with  appre- 
hensions of  the  approaching  desolation.  But  the  blind 
and  desperate  multitude  neglected  all  these  signs  of 
Almighty  wrath.  A  comet,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  a  sword,  hung  above  the  city  for  a  whole  year. 
While  the  people  were  assembled  at  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night,  a  sud- 
den light,  as  bright  as  day,  shone  about  the  altar  and 
the  Temple,  and  continued  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  A 
cow  led  forth  to  sacrifice,  brought  forth  a  calf.  The 
inner  gate  on  the  side  of  the  Temple  looking  eastward 
was  of  brass,  and  of  such  immense  weight  as  to  require 
twenty  men  to  close  it  in  the  evening.  It  was  &8tened 
by  strong  iron  bolts,  let  into  the  stone  door-posts.  Sud- 
denly this  gate  flew  open,  and  it  was  with  much  dif- 
ficulty that  all  the  assembled  guard  could  reclose  it 
This  the  vulgar  considered  a  good  omen,  as  indicating 
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that  God  had  opened  the  gate  of  blessing ;  but  the  wise 
more  sadly  interpreted  it  as  a  manifest  sign  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  Temple,  and  that  it  prefigured  the 
opening  of  the  gate  of  the  Holy  Place  to  the  enemy. 
A  few  days  after  this  festival,  a  still  more  incredible 
circumstance  occurred,  —  such,  says  Josephus,  as  would 
appear  a  &ble,  had  it  not  been  attested  by  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  justified  by  the  subsequent  events.  Before 
sunset,  chariots  and  armed  squadrons  were  seen  in  the 
heavens ;  they  mingled  and  formed  in  array,  so  as  to 
seem  to  encircle  the  city  in  their  rapid  and  terrific 
career.  And  on  the  Pentecost,  when  the  priests  on 
duty  entered  by  night  into  the  Temple,  they  said  that 
they  heard  a  movement  and  a  noise,  and  presently  the 
voice  as  it  were  of  a  great  host,  which  said,  "  Let  us 
depart  hence."  More  alarming  still  I  while  the  dty 
was  yet  at  peace  and  in  prosperity,  a  countryman 
named  Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  began  suddenly  to  cry 
aloud  in  the  Temple  —  "^  voice  from  ike  east !  a  voice 
from  the  tve^t !  a  voice  from  the  four  winds  !  a  voice 
against  Jerusaiem  and  against  the  Temple!  a  voice 
against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides  !  a  voice  against 
the  whole  people  !  "  Day  and  night  in  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  city  he  went  along  repeating  these  words  with 
a  loud  voice.  Some  of  the  leaders  seized  him,  and  had 
him  severely  beaten.  He  uttered  no  remonstrance,  no 
entreaty  for  mercy,  he  seemed  entirely  regardless  about 
his  own  person,  but  still  went  on  reiterating  his  fearfiil 
burden.  The  magistrates  then  apprehended  him,  and 
led  him  before  Albinus,  the  Roman  governor;  there 
he  was  scourged  till  his  bones  could  be  seen ;  he  uttered 
neither  shriek  of  pain,  nor  prayer  for  mercy,  but  raising 
his  sad  and  broken  voice  as  loud  as  he  could,  at  every 
blow  cried  out,  Woe^  woe  to  Jerusalem !    Albinus  de- 
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manded  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came?  he 
answered  not  a  word.  The  fioman  at  length  supposing 
that  he  was  mad,  let  him  go.  All  the  four  years  that 
intervened  before  the  war,  the  son  of  Ananus  paid  no 
attention  to  any  one,  and  never  spoke,  excepting  the 
same  words,  Woe^  woe  to  Jerusalem!  He  neither 
cursed  any  one  who  struck  him,  nor  thanked  any  one 
who  gave  him  food.  His  only  answer  was  the  same 
melancholy  presage.  He  was  particularly  active  during 
the  festivals,  and  then  with  greater  frequency,  and  still 
deeper  voice,  he  cried,  Woe^  woe  to  the  city  and  to  the 
Temple!  At  length,  during  the  siege,  he  suddenly 
cried  out,  Woe^  woe  to  myself!  and  was  struck  dead  by 
a  stone  &om  a  baUsta. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
approaching  ruin  of  Jerusalem  disseminated  by  the 
Christians  might  add  to  the  general  apprehension. 
Mingled  as  they  were  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
their  distinct  assurances  that  their  Divine  Teacher 
had  foretold  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  state,  could 
scarcely  remain  unknown,  especially  when,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Christ,  they  abandoned  Jerusalem 
in  a  body,  and  retreated  to  Pella,  a  town  beyond  the 
Jordan. 

There  was  another  sign,  which  might  have  given 
warning  to  the  poUtical  sagacity  or  to  the  humanity  of 
the  Romans,  upon  the  nature  of  the  approaching  con- 
test, as  showing  how  immense  a  population  they  were 
thus  driving  to  desperation,  and  what  horrible  carnage 
would  be  necessary,  before  they  could  finally  subdue 
the  rebellious  province.  When  Cestius  Gallus  was  at 
Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  he  inquired  the 
number  of  Jews  present  from  all  quarters.  The  priests 
counted  the  lambs  sacrificed,  and  found  255,600.   None 
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but  Jews,  and  those  free  from  legal  impurities,  might 
sacrifice.  Reckoning  at  a  low  average  of  ten  to  each 
Iamb,  the  numbers  were  2,556,000.  Josephus  supposes 
that  three  millions  would  not  have  been  an  immoderate 
calculation.^ 

The  fatal  flame  finally  broke  out  from  the  old  feud 
at  CaBsarea.^  The  decree  of  Nero  had  assigned  the 
magistracy  of  that  city  to  the  Greeks.  It  happened  that 
the  Jews  had  a  synagogue,  the  ground  around  which 
belonged  to  a  Greek.  For  this  spot  the  Jews  offered 
a  much  higher  price  than  it  was  worth.  It  was  re- 
fused; and  to  annoy  them  as  much  as  possible,  the 
owner  set  up  some  mean  shops  and  buildings  upon  it, 
and  rendered  the  approach  to  the  synagogue  as  narrow 
and  difficult  as  he  could.  The  more  hot-headed  of  the 
Jewish  youth  interrupted  the  workmen.  The  men  of 
greater  wealth  and  influence,  and  among  them,  John, 
a  pubUcan,  collected  the  large  sum  of  eight  talents,  and 
sent  it  as  a  bribe  to  Florus,  that  he  might  interfere  and 
stop  the  building.  Florus  received  the  money,  made 
great  promises,  and  immediately  set  out  from  Csesarea 
for  Sebaste,  in  order  to  leave  full  scope  for  the  riot. 
On  the  following  day,  a  sabbath,  while  the  Jews  were 
crowding  to  the  synagogue,  a  man  overset  an  earthen 
vessel  in  the  way,  and  began  to  sacrifice  birds  upon  it. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  was  a  particularly 
offensive  jest.  The  heathens  generally  represented 
the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  to  have  been  expelled  from 
Egypt,  as  a  race  of  lepers ;  and  since  birds  were  the 
first  sacrifice  appointed  in  cases  of  leprosy,  it  was  most 
likely  meant  to  gall  the  old  wound.*    However  that 

1  See,  on  these  nnmbeTBi  below.  >  B.  J.  ii.  14.  4. 

<  '*  Hac  re  lepra  Jadseis  ezprobntur  per  mactationeni  avis  supra  ras 
fictile:  quod  in  leprosomm  mundatione  ex  lege  Dei  (Levit  xiv.)  fieri 
debnit.*'    Beland,  quoted  by  Hadson  in  a  note  on  the  passage  in  the  B.  J. 
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may  be,  the  more  violent  Jews,  furious  at  the  affi*ont, 
attacked  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  were  already  in 
arms,  waiting  this  signal  for  the  affi*ay.  Jucundus,  the 
governor,  attempted  in  vain  to  appease  the  tumult,  till 
at  length  the  Jews,  being  worsted,  took  up  the  books  of 
their  Law,  and  went  away  to  Narbata,  about  74^  miles 
distant.  John,  the  publican,  with  twelve  of  the  highest 
rank,  went  to  Samaria  to  Florus,  implored  his  assist- 
ance, and  modestly  reminded  him  of  the  eight  talents 
he  had  received.  Florus  threw  them  into  prison  with 
every  mark  of  indignity. 

The  news  of  this  outrage  and  injustice  spread  to 
Jerusalem.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of  violent  excite- 
ment. It  was  the  deliberate  purpose  of  Florus  to  drive 
the  people  to  insurrection,  both  that  all  inquiry  into  his 
former  oppressions  might  be  drowned  by  the  din  of 
war,  and  that  he  might  have  better  opportunities  for 
plunder.  He  seized  this  critical  moment  to  demand 
seventeen  talents  from  the  sacred  treasury  under  pre- 
tence of  CaBsar's  necessities.  The  people  assembled 
around  the  Temple  with  the  loudest  outcries.  The 
name  of  Florus  was  passed  from  one  to  another  with 
every  epithet  of  hatred  and  contempt.  Some  carried 
about  a  basket,  entreating  alms  for  the  poor  beggar, 
Florus.  Neglecting  entirely  the  tumult  in  Caesarea, 
Florus  advanced  with  all  the  force  he  could  collect 
against  Jerusalem.  To  his  disappointment,  the  people, 
instead  of  maintaining  their  seditious  demeanor,  en- 
deavored to  excite  his  clemency  by  the  most  submissive 
and  humiliating  conduct.  They  crowded  forth,  received 
his  army  with  acclamations,  and  hailed  the  Procurator 
himself  as  a  public  benefactor.  But  Florus  was  too 
keen-sighted  to  be  imposed  upon  by  these  unmerited 
•  marks  of  popularity.     He  chose  to  remember  nothing 
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but  the  insults  and  contumely  with  which  his  name 
had  been  treated.  He  sent  forward  Capito  with  fifty- 
horse,  commanding  the  people  to  disperse  ;  they 
obeyed,  and  retreating  to  their  houses,  passed  the  night 
in  trembling  expectation  of  his  vengeance. 

Florus  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Palace.^  In  the 
morning  his  tribunal  was  erected  before  the  gates.  The 
High  Priest  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  (probably 
the  Sanhedrin)  were  sunmioned  to  attend.  Florus 
demanded  the  surrender  of  all  those  who  had  insulted 
his  name,  and  added,  if  the  heads  of  the  people  refused 
or  delayed,  he  should  proceed  against  them  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  offence.  The  priests  represented  the 
general  peaceable  disposition  of  the  city,  and  entreated 
his  forbearance,  throwing  the  blame  on  a  few  hot- 
headed youths,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  detect,  as  all 
had  repented,  and  none  would  confess  their  guilt.  At 
these  words  Florus  broke  out  into  the  most  violent 
fiiry ;  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  troops  to  plunder  the 
upper  market,  and  put  to  death  all  they  met.  The 
soldiery  were  but  too  ready  instruments  of  his  cruelty. 
They  cleared  the  market,  then  broke  into  the  houses, 
pillaged  them,  and  put  to  death  the  inhabitants.  The 
narrow  streets  were  crowded  with  fugitives ;  many 
who  escaped  the  sword  were  trampled  to  death.  Un- 
offending citizens  were  seized,  carried  before  Florus, 
scourged  and  crucified.  Of  men,  women,  and  children, 
for  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared,  there  fell  that  day 
8600.  Florus  paid  no  regard  to  the  sacred  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship;  some  freemen  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, for  many  of  the  Jews  had  attained  even  the 
equestrian  rank,  were  scourged  and  executed  with  their 
meaner  countrymen. 

I  B.  J.  u.  15. 
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Agrippa  was  absent  in  Egypt,  but  his  sister  Berenice 
was  in  Jenisalem,  in  pursuance  of  a  religious  vow.  She 
sent  repeated  messages  to  Florus,  imploring  him  to 
stay  the  fiiry  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  even  herself,  in  her 
penitential  attire,  with  her  hair  shorn  and  with  naked 
feet,  stood  before  his  tribunal.  The  Roman  was  deaf 
to  her  entreaties ;  he  had  no  ear  but  for  the  accounts 
of  wealth,  which  was  brought  in,  every  hour,  in  great 
masses.  Even  in  the  presence  of  Berenice,  her  miser- 
able countrymen  were  scourged  and  hewn  down.  She 
herself  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  royal 
residences,  and  dared  not  go  to  rest,  lest  the  soldiers 
should  force  their  way  through  her  feeble  guard. 

The  next  day  multitudes  assembled  in  the  scene  of 
the  massacre,  the  upper  market-place  ;  and  among  the 
wailings  for  the  dead  were  heard  but  half-suppressed 
execrations  and  menaces  against  the  cruel  Florus.  The 
chief  heads  of  the  city  with  the  priests  were  in  the 
greatest  alarm ;  they  tore  their  robes,  rushed  among 
the  people,  addressed  them  individually  with  the  most 
earnest  supplications  not  again  to  provoke  the  anger  of 
the  governor.  The  populace,  partly  out  of  respect, 
partly  out  of  fear,  quietly  dispersed. 

Florus  and  his  satellites  alone  were  grieved  at  this 
pacification  ;  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  renew  these 
profitable  tumults.  He  sent  for  the  priests  and  lead- 
ers, and  commanded  them,  as  the  last  proof  of  their 
submission,  to  go  forth  and  receive,  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,  two  cohorts  of  troops  who  were  advancing 
firom  CsBsarea.  The  priests  assembled  the  people  in 
the  Temple,  made  known  the  orders  of  Florus,  and 
exhorted  them  to  obedience.  The  more  turbulent  did 
not  disguise  their  seditious  intentions.  Then  all  the 
priesthood,  the  Levites,  the  musicians  and  singers  in 
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iheir  sacred  vestments,  fell  upon  their  knees  and  sup- 
plicated the  people  that  they  would  not  bring  down 
certain  ruin  on  the  whole  city,  or  give  excuse  to  the 
rapacious  plunderer  to  profane  the  Holy  Place,  and 
pillage  the  sacred  treasures  of  God.  The  priests  of 
the  highest  rank,  with  robes  rent  and  ashes  on  their 
heads,  went  about,  calling  on  the  most  influential  by 
name,  and  urging  with  the  most  solemn  vehemence, 
that,  however  degrading  the  submission  to  the  com- 
mands of  Florus,  it  was  a  trifling  sacrifice,  if  it  might 
avert  the  desolation  of  the  city,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
war :  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  madness  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  borne  away  by  a  few  of  the  factious  or 
misguided  populace,  whom  they,  the  rather,  ought  to 
overawe  with  their  authority. 

They  succeeded  in  allaying,  for  the  time,  the  en^ 
raged  multitude ;  the  more  turbulent  were  silenced, 
as  menaces  were  mingled  with  entreaties ;  and  the 
chief  priests  led  forth  the  whole  populace  in  peaceful 
array.  The  procession,  in  obedience  to  their  admoni- 
tions, welcomed  the  cohorts  with  apparent  gladness. 
The  cohorts,  who  had  received  their  secret  instructions 
from  Florus,  advanced  in  sullen  silence,  not  conde- 
scending to  return  the  greetings.  The  more  violent 
Jews  took  fire,  and  broke  out  into  audible  imprecations 
against  Florus.  The  troops  turned  upon  them ;  struck 
them  with  their  staves  ;  the  horsemen  rode  over  them, 
and  trampled  them  down ;  many  were  bruised,  many 
wounded.  At  the  gates  there  was  a  violent  rush  to 
obtain  entrance.  Those  behind  pressed  on  those  be- 
fore; the  horsemen  came  trampling  on,  and  forcing 
their  way  through  the  dense  mass ;  numbers  fell, 
pushed  down  by  their  own  people,  or  under  the 
hoofe  of  the  horses ;  their  bodies  were  so  crushed  and 
VOL.  n.  18 
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mangled,  that  when  they  were  taken  up  for  burial,  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  by  their  friends. 

The  soldiery  still  kept  on,  advancing,  and  driving  the 
multitude  before  them,  or  riding  over  them,  all  through 
the  suburb  of  Bezetha.  Their  object  was  to  press  for- 
ward, and  gain  possession  at  the  same  tune  of  the  An- 
tonia  and  the  Temple.  At  this  moment  Florus  sallied 
from  the  Palace,  and  attempted  to  force  his  way  to 
that  part  of  the  castle  which  joined  the  Temple,  but 
without  success:  for  the  people  blocked  up  the  nar- 
row streets,  so  that  his  men  could  not  cut  their  way 
through  the  living  masses,  and  were  themselves  beaten 
down  by  stones  and  missiles  from  the  roofe  of  the 
houses.  They  retreated  to  their  quarters.  The  insur- 
gents, apprehending  that  the  enemy  might  force  their 
way  from  the  Antonia  to  the  Temple,  cut  off  the  por- 
ticos and  galleries  which  connected  them.  This  bold 
measure  made  Florus  despair  of  succeeding  in  his  main 
object,  the  plunder  of  the  sacred  treasury  during  the 
confusion.  He  suspended  the  attack,  sent  for  the 
chief  priests  and  rulers,  and  proposed  to  evacuate  the 
city ;  but  offered  to  leave  a  guard  of  sufficient  force  to 
preserve  the  peace.  They  entreated  him  to  leave 
only  one  cohort,  and  that  not  the  one  which  had  been 
engaged  against  the  people.  On  these  terms,  Florus 
retired  unmolested  to  Caesarea. 

But  Florus  did  not  yet  despair  of  inflaming  the  prov- 
ince and  commencing  an  open  war  on  more  advan- 
tageous terms.  He  sent  to  his  superior  officer,  Ces- 
tius  Gallus,  an  artftd  representation  of  the  tumults,  in 
which  all  the  blame  was  laid  on  the  intractable  and 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  Jews,  whose  unprovoked  and 
wanton  insults  on  the  Roman  authority  had  called  for 
instant  and  exemplary  justice.     The  Jews  on  their 
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part  were  not  remiss.  The  Rulers  and  Berenice  sent 
the  most  touching  accounts  of  the  terrible  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  Florus  and  his  troops.  Cestius  summoned 
a  council ;  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
repair  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  the  revolt,  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  confirm 
the  Roman  party  in  their  allegiance. 

In  the  mean  time  he  sent  forward  Neopolitanus,  a 
centurion,  to  prepare  for  his  approach.  At  Jamnia, 
Neopolitanus  met  with  Agrippa,  then  on  his  return 
£rom  Egypt,  and  communicated  to  him  the  object  of 
his  mission.  Before  they  left  Jamnia,  a  deputation  of 
the  priesthood  and  heads  of  the  people  appeared,  to 
congratulate  Agrippa  on  his  return.  Agrippa  artfully 
dissembled  his  compassion,  and  even  affected  to  re- 
prove the  turbident  conduct  of  his  countrymen. 
About  seven  or  eight  miles  fi*om  Jerusalem,  Neo- 
politanus and  Agrippa  were  met  by  a  more  moumftd 
procession.  The  people  were  preceded  by  the  wives 
of  those  who  had  been  slain.  The  women,  with  wild 
shrieks  and  outcries,  called  on  Agrippa  for  protection ; 
and  recounted  to  Neopolitanus  all  the  miseries  they 
had  undergone  tcora  the  cruelty  of  Florus.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  king  and  the  Roman  into  the  city, 
they  were  led  to  the  ruined  market-place,  and  shown 
the  shops  that  had  been  plundered,  and  the  desolate 
houses  where  the  inhabitants  had  been  massacred. 
Neopolitanus  having  passed  through  the  whole  city, 
and  fotmd  it  in  profound  peace,  went  up  to  the  Tem- 
ple, paid  his  adorations  there  in  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, exhorted  the  people  to  maintain  their  loyal  de- 
meanor, and  returned  to  Cestius. 

Agrippa,  on  his  part,  declined  to  countenance  an 
embassy  which  they  proposed  to  send  to  Nero.     He 
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assembled  the  whole  multitude  before  the  Xystus,  and 
taking  his  seat  in  a  lofty  part  of  the  Palace,  with  Ber- 
enice by  his  side,  commenced  a  long  hs^rangue.  He 
enlarged  on  the  prospect  of  a  milder  government  than 
that  which  had  recently  afflicted  them,  when  the  real 
state  of  the  province  should  reach  the  ears  of  the  Em- 
peror. He  urged  that  their  hopes  of  independence 
were  vain  :  if  they  could  not  resist  part  of  the  Roman 
forces  under  Pompey,  how  could  they  expect  to  make 
any  effectual  struggle  when  the  Romans  wielded  the 
power  of  the  whole  universe?  He  adduced  the  ex- 
ample of  all  other  nations,  Greeks,  Germans,  Gauls, 
Africans,  Asiatics,  who  were  held  in  submission  by  a 
few  Roman  troops :  finally,  he  dwelt  on  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  the  danger  of  destruction  which  they  would 
bring  on  the  city  and  the  Holy  Place.  He  ended  in 
tears,  and  his  sister  wept  aloud.  The  people,  with  one 
voice,  cried  out,  that  they  had  taken  arms,  not  against 
the  Romans,  but  against  Florus.  Agrippa  replied 
that  the  reftisal  of  tribute,  and  the  demolition  of  the 
galleries  which  united  the  Antonia  with  the  Temple, 
were  overt  acts  of  war  against  Rome.  He  exhorted 
them  forthwith  to  discharge  their  tribute,  and  repair 
the  buildings.  The  people  obeyed.  The  king  and 
Berenice  joined  eagerly  in  urging  forward  the  recon- 
struction of  the  porticos.  Chief  persons  were  sent  out 
to  collect  the  arrears  of  tribute,  and  forty  talents  were 
speedily  brought  in.  The  war  seemed  at  an  end ; 
and  Agrippa  might  entertain  the  lofty  satisfaction  of 
having  by  his  influence  averted  inevitable  ruin  from 
his  country,  profanation  and  sacrilege  from  the  Temple 
of  his  God.  The  cornfields  and  vineyards  of  Juda3a 
might  yet  escape  the  trampling  havoc  of  armed  squad- 
rons ;  the  city  at  its  festivals  receive  its  gay  and  cheer- 
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fill  inhabitants  ;  the  Temple  resound  with  the  uninter- 
mpted  music  and  psahnody  of  the  whole  united  nation. 
Vain  hope  1  the  fire  was  only  smothered,  not  extinct. 
In  an  evil  moment,  Agrippa  attempted  to  persuade  the 
people  to  render  the  usual  allegiance  to  Florus,  until 
the  Emperor  should  send  another  governor  in  his 
place.  At  the  sound  of  that  name,  all  influence  and 
authority  fell,  as  it  were  by  magic,  from  the  person  of 
Agrippa.  The  populace  rose,  began  to  assail  him,  first 
with  insulting  language,  afterwards  with  stones ;  they 
even  ordered  him  to  leave  the  city.  Despairing,  at 
the  same  time,  of  being  of  any  farther  use,  and  indig- 
nant at  this  treatment,  Agrippa,  having  sent  certain  of 
the  leaders  to  Florus,  in  order  that  he  might  nominate 
some  of  them  to  collect  the  tribute,  retreated  to  his 
own  kingdom,  and  left  the  ungratefiil  city  to  its  fete. 
Still  the  more  prudent  of  the  higher  orders  enter- 
tained hopes  of  quelling  the  tumult,  and  averting  the 
storm.  But  every  day  the  breach  became  more  in- 
evitable. The  important  fortress  named  Masada  stood 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  near  the  fertile  spot  called  the  Gardens  of 
Engeddi.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  originally 
built  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabean,  and  fortified  at  great 
expense  by  Herod.  Some  of  the  bolder  and  more 
zealous  of  the  war-party  contrived  to  obtain  entrance 
into  this  post,  put  the  Roman  garrison  to  the  sword, 
and  openly  unfolded  the  banner  of  revolt.  In  the  city 
a  still  more  decisive  measure  was  taken.  It  had  been 
the  custom  to  receive  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  of  foreign 
potentates  in  the  Temple  ;  and  since  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  according  to  the  poUcy  of  Rome,  offerings  had 
been  regularly  made,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  to 
the  national  God  of  the  Hebrews.     Eleazar,  the  son 
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of  Ananias,  the  chief  priest,  who  then  commanded  the 
guard  in  the  Temple,  had  the  ambition  of  becoming 
die  head  of  the  war-faction.  He  persuaded  the  lower 
orders  of  the  officiating  priests  to  reject  the  Imperial 
oflFerings,  and  to  make  a  regulation  that  from  that  time 
no  foreigner  should  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  in  the  Tem- 
ple. This  was  a  direct  renunciation  of  allegiance. 
The  Roman  party,  or  rather  that  party  which  was  anx- 
ious to  preserve  peace,  made  a  strong  but  unavailing 
effort.  The  chief  priests,  joined  by  the  heads  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  as  yet  had  maintained  great  influence 
over  the  populace,  met  in  frequent  council.  They 
agreed  to  assemble  the  people  in  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Temple,  which  was  before  the  great  brazen  gate 
which  looked  to  the  east :  this  was  called  also  the  Gate 
of  Nicanor.^  They  addressed  them  in  strong  lan- 
guage, representing  the  honor  and  wealth  that  the 
Temple  had  long  obtained  by  the  splendid  donations 
of  foreigners.  They  urged  that  this  act  amounted  to 
an  open  declaration  of  war;  that  it  was  not  merely 
inhospitable,  but  impious,  to  preclude  strangers  from 
offering  victims  and  kneeling  in  ijvorship  before  God ; 
that  they  would  consider  such  a  decree  an  act  of  inhu- 
manity against  an  individual ;  how  much  greater  then 
must  it  be  against  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  Roman 
people  I     Above  all,  the  Jews  must  take  heed  lest,  by 

1  irpb  rjfg  x<'^^  nvXrfC  ....  ffTic  ifv  tov  kvdov  lepov  rerpafifievv  «p^ 
dvoToXtjv  v^ov,     B.  J.  ii.  17.  3. 

Some  of  the  later  Jewiflh  writers  make  much  of  this  assembly.  Their 
g^at  object  is  to  show  that  during  all  this  period,  including  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  and  the  persecution  of  his  followers,  there  was  no  legitimate 
Sanhedrin,  no  representative  body,  whose  acts  could  fairly  be  held  as  na- 
tional. I  am  not  convinced  by  their  arguments.  They  add  that  through- 
ont  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  two  great  schools  of  Jewish  teach- 
ing, the  milder  and  more  yielding  school  of  Hillel,  the  sterner  and  bolder 
school  of  Schammai. 
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prohibiting  others  to  sacrifice,  they  bring  upon  them- 
selves the  same  prohibition;  and  thus,  having  as  it 
were  outlawed  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  themselves 
condemned  to  a  more  fatal  outlawry.  They  then 
brought  forward  those  who  were  thought  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  precedents  and  customs  of  the 
Temple  worship.  The  learned  in  the  law  unani- 
mously declared  that  it  was  the  ancient  and  imme- 
morial usage  to  receive  the  offerings  of  strangers.  The 
violent  faction  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  argument 
or  remonstrance ;  the  lower  order  of  priests  openly 
refused  to  officiate.  The  pacific  party  made  one  effort 
more.  They  sent  one  deputation,  headed  by  Simon, 
son  of  Ananias,  to  Florus  ;  another  to  Agrippa,  headed 
by  his  relatives.  Said,  Antipas,  and  Costobar,  entreatr 
ing  them  to  march  instantly  on  Jerusalem,  or  all  would 
be  lost.  These  were  glad  tidings  to  Florus,  who  saw, 
in  quiet  and  ferocious  delight,  the  progress  of  the  mu- 
tiny. He  did  not  condescend  to  reply.  Agrippa,  still 
anxious  to  preserve  the  city  and  Temple,  sent  imme- 
diately 3000  horse  fi\>m  Auranitis,  Batanea,  and  Tra^ 
chonitis,  commanded  by  Darius  and  Philip  the  son  of 
Jacimus. 

On  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  the  chiefs  of  the  peo- 
ple made  themselves  masters  of  the  upper  city.  The 
insurgents,  under  Eleazar,  who  now  appeared  openly 
at  the  head  of  the  war-&ction,  occupied  Acra  and  the 
Temple.  The  two  parties  began  to  assail  each  other 
with  missiles  and  slings.  Bands  occasionally  met  and 
fought  hand  to  hand.  The  royal  troops  had  the  advan- 
tage in  discipline,  the  insurgents  in  courage.  The 
Temple  was  the  great  object  of  the  struggle.  For 
seven  days  afiairs  remained  in  this  state,  neither  party 
obtaining  any  positive  advantage.     The  following  day 
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was  the  festival  of  wood-carrying,  in  which  it  was  the 
custom  for  every  individual  among  the  Jews  to  con- 
tribute a  certain  supply  of  wood  for  the  fire  of  the 
altar,  which  was  never  allowed  to  go  out.  The  insur- 
gents reused  to  admit  the  more  distinguished  of  the 
opposite  party ;  while  they  themselves  received  a  great 
accession  of  strength.  With  the  meaner  people  who 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  Temple,  stole  in  a  great 
number  of  the  Zealots,  called  the  Assassins.  These 
desperadoes  infused  new  danng  as  well  as  strength. 
They  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  upper  city,  the 
royal  troops  gave  way;  the  victorious  insurgents  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  Ananias,  the  chief  priest,  to  the 
palaces  of  Agrippa  and  Berenice,  and  to  the  public 
archives,  in  which  the  bonds  of  the  debtors  were  reg- 
istered. In  this  proceeding  all  the  debtors  eagerly 
took  their  side,  and  assisted  in  cancelling  their  debts 
by  destroying  the  records.  This  measure  was  as  poli- 
tic as  it  was  daring ;  it  annihilated  at  one  blow  the 
influence  of  the  wealthy,  who,  being  generally  their 
creditors,  had  before  this  the  poorer  people  entirely  in 
their  power.  Some  of  the  priests  and  heads  of  the 
people  concealed  themselves  in  the  sewers ;  others,  for 
the  time  more  fortunate,  secured  the  upper  towers  of 
the  palace,  and  closed  the  gates.  Among  the  latter 
were  Ananias  and  his  brother  Hezekiah,  and  those  who 
were  obnoxious,  as  having  been  deputed  to  Agiippa. 
Flushed  with  their  victory,  the  insurgents  retired  to 
rest. 

The  next  day  they  attempted  a  much  more  daring 
enterprise.  A  feeble  garrison  still  held  the  important 
fortress,  the  Antonia,  which,  if  better  manned,  might 
long  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  undisciplined  soldiers. 
In  two  days  the  insurgents  carried  this  citadel,  put  the 
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garrison  to  the  sword,  and  burnt  the  keep.  They  then 
turned  against  the  palace,  where  the  miserable  remains 
of  the  royal  party  had  taJken  refuge.  They  divided 
themselyes  into  four  troops,  and  made  a  simultaneous 
attempt  to  scale  the  walls.  The  few  defenders,  dis- 
tracted by  these  separate  attacks,  dared  not  venture  on 
a  sally,  but  contented  themselves  with  striking  down 
the  assailants  as  they  climbed  singly  up  the  battle- 
ments. Many  of  the  insurgents  fell.  Night  and  day 
the  conflict  lasted;  the  besiegers  expecting  that  the 
royal  troops  would  speedily  be  reduced  by  famine  — 
the  besieged,  that  their  tumultuary  assailants  would 
grow  weary  of  the  attack.  . 

In  the  mean  time  a  new  leader  arose,  who  had  hered- 
itary claims  on  the. ardent  attachment  of  the  Zealots. 
Judas  the  Galilean  had  been  the  first  who  had  openly 
declared  the  impiety  of  owning  any  king  but  God,  and 
had  denounced  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Csesar,  and 
all  acknowledgment  dT  foreign  authority,  as  treason 
against  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  constitution.  These 
doctrines,  after  having  long  fermented  in  secret,  and 
only  betrayed  themselves  in  local  tumults  or  temporary 
insurrections,  were  now  espoused,  as  it  were,  by  the 
whole  nation.  Judas  himself,  not  long  after  his  outset 
on  his  career,  and  his  two  elder  sons,  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Tiberius  Alexander,  had  fallen  martyrs  to  their 
opinions.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  Manahem,^  a 
younger  son,  who  they  hoped  would  maintain, the  lofty 
principles  of  his  father  with  better  success.  Manahem 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  conquered  fortress  of  Masada, 
plundered  the  armory  of  Herod,  and,  girt  with  a  reso- 
lute and  confident  band,  approached  Jerusalem.  The 
gates  flew  open,  and  he  entered  the  city  in  royal  pomp ; 

1  Josephos  calls  him  6  oo^ttk. 
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he  was  admitted  at  once  as  the  captain  of  their  forces, 
and  gave  orders  to  press  the  siege  of  the  palace.  The 
palace  still  bravely  held  out ;  the  assailants  had  no  bat- 
tering engines ;  and  when  they  attempted  to  mine  the 
walls,  they  were  beaten  down  by  stories  and  javelins 
from  above.  They  began,  therefore,  a  mine  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  when  they  got  under  one  of  the 
towers,  they  carried  in  a  great  quantity  of  wood  and  set 
it  on  fire.  The  flames  caught  the  timbers  of  the  foun- 
dations, and  the  tower  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
The  insurgents  were  already  rushing  to  the  assault, 
when  they  found  themselves  checked  by  a  second  wall, 
which  the  besieged  had  built  within.  During  this  con- 
sternation of  the  assailants,  the  garrison  sent  to  demand 
terms.  The  insurgents  readily  granted  safe  passage  to 
the  troops  of  Agrippa  and  to  the  Jews,  who  marched 
out,  leaving  the  few  Roman  soldiers  in  the  most  des- 
perate condition,  without  ^  hope  of  cutting  their  way 
through  the  countless  multitudes  of  their  assailants ; 
and,  even  if  they  should  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  sur- 
rendering on  conditions,  almost  certain  that  those  con- 
ditions would  not  be  kept.  They  retreated  to  the  three 
strong  towers  which  Herod  had  built,  and  called  Hip- 
picos,  Phasaelis,  and  Mariamne.  Manahem  and  his  fol- 
lowers broke  into  the  palace,  slew  the  few  who  had  not 
made  good  their  retreat,  plundered  the  baggage,  and 
set  fire  to  their  encampment. 

The  following  morning  Ananias  was  discovered,  with 
his  brother  Hezekiah,  in  an  aqueduct  leading  to  the 
palace :  they  were  put  to  death  without  remorse.  The 
towers  were  surrounded,  so  as  to  prevent  any  chance  of 
escape.  Manahem  grew  intoxicated  with  success ;  he 
already  assumed  all  the  state  of  a  king,  and  maintained 
his  authority  with  the  most  unsparing  bloodshed.     The 
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death  of  Ananias  was  an  unpopular  measure ;  jet  prob- 
ably this,  as  well  as  other  sanguinary  acts,  might  have 
been  pardoned.  But  Eleazar  did  not  patiently  endure 
that  the  supreme  authority,  for  which  he  had  so  subtly 
plotted  and  so  resolutely  dared,  shoidd  thus  be  wrested 
at  once  from  his  hands.  His  partisans  began  to  mur- 
mur that  they  had  only  changed  a  Roman  tyrant  for 
one  home-bom;  that  Manahem,  though  he  had  no 
claim  or  title  to  this  superiority,  had  insolently  gone  up 
to  worship  in  the  Temple,  in  royal  attire,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  guards.  The  populace  rose  on  the  side 
of  Eleazar,  and  began  to  stone  the  adherents  of  Mana- 
hem.  His  followers  fled.  Many  were  slain  outright, 
many  in  places  of  concealment.  A  few  with  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Jair,  a  relation  of  Manahem,  made  good 
their  retreat  to  Masada.  Manahem  himself  was  taken, 
having  fled  to  a  part  of  the  city  called  Ophlas ;  he  was 
dragged  forth,  and  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty. 
Many  of  his  partisans,  one  Absalon  in  particular,  shared 
his  &te.  Thus  fell  Manahem,  who,  if  he  had  united 
discretion  with  his  courage,  might  have  given  the  in- 
surgents what  they  felt  the  want  of  during  the  whole 
war  —  an  acknowledged  leader,  who  might  have  con- 
centred the  resources  and  consolidated  the  strength  of 
the  revolt. 

Many  of  the  populace  had  taken  part  against  Mana- 
hem, in  hopes  that  by  his  death  the  tumult  might  be 
suppressed ;  but  this  was  not  the  intention  of  Eleazar 
and  his  party.  They  pressed  vigorously  the  siege  of 
the  towers.  At  length  Metilius,  the  Roman  com^ 
mander,  found  himself  constrained  to  demand  terms. 
The  garrison  offered  to  surrender  on  condition  that 
their  lives  were  spared;  their  arms  and  everything 
else  were  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.     The 
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treaty  was  accepted  and  solemnly  ratified.  Gorion, 
son  of  Nicomedes,  Ananias,  son  of  Sadoc,  and  Judas, 
son  of  Jonathan,  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  swore 
to  the  execution  of  the  conditions.  Metilius  led  out  his 
soldiers.  While  they  retained  their  arms,  no  move- 
ment was  made ;  directly  they  had  piled  their  swords 
and  bucklers,  the  followers  of  Eleazar  fell  upon  them 
and  slew  them,  unresisting,  and  wildly  appealing  to  the 
fidth  of  the  treaty.  All  fell,  except  Metilius,  who  had 
the  un-Roman  baseness  (the  word  may  be  excused) 
to  supplicate  for  mercy,  and  even  agreed  to  submit  to 
circumcision.  After  this  treacherous  and  horrid  deed, 
the  last  faint  hope  of  accommodation  was  quenched,  as 
it  were,  in  blood.  The  more  moderate  foresaw  the 
inevitable  ruin ;  they  did  not  conceal  their  profound 
sorrow;  the  whole  city,  instead  of  resounding  with 
triumph,  was  silent,  dejected,  and  melancholy.  It  was 
an  aggravation  of  the  general  terror  and  depression, 
that  this  atrocious  massacre  was  perpetrated  on  a  Sab- 
bathl 

On  that  very  day  and  hour,  by  a  coincidence  which 
Josephus  considered  providential,^  a  dreadful  retribu- 
tion for  the  crimes  of  their  countrymen  was,  as  it  were, 
preexacted  from  the  Jews  of  Csesarea.  The  Greeks, 
now  tolerably  certain  that  to  satiate  their  own  ani- 
mosity would  be  to  please  rather  than  offend  the  Romans, 
or,  perhaps,  under  secret  instructions  from  Florus,  sud- 
denly rose  and  massacred  the  Jews  almost  to  a  man ;  — 
in  one  hour,  20,000,  an  incredible  niunber  I  were  said 
to  be  killed.  Not  a  Jew  appeared  in  Csesarea.  The 
few  who  fled  were  seized  by  Florus  and  sent  to  the 
galleys. 

By  this  act  the  whole  nation  was  driven  to  madness. 

^  &(Firep  kK  dcufiaviov  irpovotac.    B.  J.  ii.  18. 1. 
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Committed  hj  the  enormities  of  their  brethren  in  Jem- 
salem,  —  thus  apparently  proscribed  everywhere  else  for 
daughter,  —  they  determined,  if  mankind  thus  declared 
war  upon  them,  to  wage  unrelenting  war  upon  man- 
kind. They  rose,  surprised,  and  laid  waste  all  around 
the  cities  of  Syria,  around  Philadelphia,  Sebonitis, 
Gerasa,  Pella  (where  probably  as  yet  the  Christians 
had  not  taken  reftige),  and  Scythopohs.  They  made 
a  sudden  descent  upon  Gadara,  Hippo,  and  Gaulonitis ; 
burnt  and  destroyed  many  places,  and  advanced  boldly  . 
against  Cedasa,  a  Tyrian  town,  and  the  important 
places  of  Ptolemais  and  Gaba,  and  even  against  Csesarea 
itself.  Sebaste  and  Ascalon  offered  no  resistance  —  at 
least  to  the  inroad  on  their  territory ;  Ahthedon  and 
Gaza  they  razed  to  the  ground.  The  hamlets  around 
these  cities  were  pillaged,  with  immense  slaughter. 

The  Syrians  took  the  alarm ;  and  either  for  security, 
or  out  of  old  animosity,  committed  dreadfiil  havoc  on 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  their  towns.  Every  city 
was,  as  it  were,  divided  into  two  hostile  camps.  The 
great  object  was  to  anticipate  the  work  of  carnage. 
The  days  were  passed  in  mutual  slaughter,  the  nights 
in  mutual  dread.  All  agreed  that  the  Jews  were  to 
be  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy  —  but  how  to  treat 
the  numerous  proselytes  to  Judaism?  Should  they 
respect  their  Syrian  blood,  or  punish  their  conformity 
to  the  Jewish  fidth  ?  The  fatal  wealth  of  the  Jews 
even  then,  as  in  after-ages,  wa^  at  once  their  pride  and 
their  ruin.  Many  were  put  to  death  from  the  basest 
motives  of  plunder;  and  he  who  could  display  the 
greatest  heap  of  Jewish  spoil  was  considered  a  hero. 
The  streets  were  strewn  with  unburied  bodies  —  aged 
men  and  in&nts  —  women  with  the  last  covering  of 
modesly  torn  off;  the  whole  province  was  bewailing 
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the  present  calamities,  and  trembling  with  foreboding 
apprehensions  of  still  worse. 

So  &T  the  Jews  had  confined  their  attacks  to  foreign 
troops  or  settlers ;  but  making  an  inroad  into  the  do- 
main of  Scjthopolis,  they  met  with  unexpected  resist- 
ance from  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  who  had  taken  arms 
with  those  of  Syrian  race,  and  united  with  them  in 
defence  of  their  common  territory.  But  the  Scy thopol- 
itans  mistrusted  their  fidelity,  and,  dreading  lest  they 
should  make  common  cause  with  the  assailants  during 
the  attack,  desired  them  to  retire  with  their  families 
into  an  adjacent  grove.  Suspecting  no  danger,  the 
Jews  at  once  complied,  and  for  two  days  they  remained 
in  quiet,  encamped  under  the  trees.  The  third  night 
the  perfidious  Scythopolitans  attacked  them  tmawares, 
put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  seized  all  their  property. 
Thirteen  thousand  perished.  This  barbarous  act 
clearly  proved  to  all  the  Jews  that  no  course  remained 
but  to  tmite  hand  and  heart  with  their  revolted 
countrymen.  A  particular  incident  which  occurred 
during  this  massacre  was  well  suited  to  spread  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  as  a  tale  which  might  excite  the  re- 
vengeful spirit  of  the  most  lukewarm,  and  drive  the 
most  cautious  to  insurrection,  as  his  last  hope.  There 
was  a  certain  Simon,  the  son  of  Saul,  a  Jew  of  distinc- 
tion in  Scythopolis,  who,  during  the  Jewish  attack 
upon  the  city,  had  fought  against  his  coimtrymen  with 
the  most  consummate  bravery.  He  had  slain  many, 
and  broken  squadrons  by  his  single  strength.  On  that 
fatal  night  when  the  Scythopolitans  surrounded  their 
Jewish  brethren,  he  saw  that  all  resistance  to  such 
numbers  was  vain.  He  cried  aloud,  —  "  Men  of  Scy- 
thopolis, I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  penalty  I 
am  about  to  pay  for  having  wielded  arms  against  my 
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countrymen,  and  put  my  trust  in  you.  The  blood  of 
my  own  brethren  calls  for  vengeance.  It  sliall  be 
satisfied ;  but  no  enemy,  like  you,  shall  boast  of  my 
death,  or  insult  my  fell."  He  then,  with  wild  and 
glaring  eyes,  looked  round  on  his  family.  He  had  a 
wife,  children,  and  aged  parents.  He  first  seized  his 
&ther  by  the  hoary  hair,  and  pierced  him  with  his 
sword ;  his  mother  next  willingly  bared  her  bosom  to 
the  blow.  Then  fell  his  wife  and  children,  who 
crowded  round  him,  eager  to  die  by  his  hand  rather 
than  by  that  of  the  enemy.  Last  of  all,  he  mounted 
upon  their  bodies,  so  as  to  make  himself  as  conspicuous 
as  possible,  and  drove  his  sword  into  his  own  entrails. 

The  rest  of  the  Grecian  cities  followed  the  example 
of  Scythopolis.  In  Ascalon  2500  were  put  to  the  sword, 
in  Ptolemais  2000,  and  as  many  thrown  into  prison. 
In  Tyre  many  were  killed;  in  Hippo  and  Gadara 
they  put  to  death  the  most  dangerous,  and  threw  the 
rest  whom  they  suspected  into  prison.  Of  the  Syrian 
cities,  Antioch,  Sidon,  and  Apamea  alone  showed  real 
humanity,  and  forbade  the  death,  or  even  the  imprison- 
ment, of  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens.  In  these  towns, 
indeed,  the  Jews  were  less  numerous,  and  therefore  less 
formidable ;  yet  the  exception  is  not  the  less  honorable 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  citizens  of  Gerasa  not  merely 
abstained  fi:om  injuring  those  who  remained  in  their  city, 
but  escorted  those  who  chose  to  leave  it  into  the  moun- 
tains. The  dominions  of  Agrippa  were  not  without 
disturbance.  Agrippa  himself  had  gone  to  Antioch  to 
Cestius  Gallus,  and  left  the  administration  of  his  king- 
dom to  Varus,  a  relation  of  Sohemus,  the  Tetrarch  of  the 
district  about  Lebanon.  It  happened  that  Philip,  the 
son  of  Jacimus,  the  commander  of  Agrippa's  troops  in 
Jerusalem,  had  escaped  the  massacre  committed  by  the 
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partisans  of  Manahem.  He  was  concealed  for  four 
days  by  some  relatives,  Babylonian  Jews,  then  at 
Jerasalem.  On  the  fifth,  by  putting  on  fitlse  hair,  he 
escaped,  and  arrived  at  length  at  a  village  of  his  own 
near  the  fortress  of  Gamala.  There,  while  he  was 
thinking  of  summoning  his  fiiends,  he  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  and  as  he  lay  ill,  he  sent  letters  to  the  children 
of  Agrippa  and  to  Berenice,  announcing  his  escape. 
Varus  was  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Philip  with 
Agrippa.  He  accused  the  bearer  of  forgery,  and  de- 
clared that  Phihp  had  certainly  perished  at  Jerusa- 
lem. A  second  messenger  arrived,  and  him  also  Varus 
made  away  with ;  for  a  report  had  reached  him  from 
Caesarea  that  Agrippa  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Romans,  on  account  of  the  revolt  of  his  countrymen, 
and  Varus  began  to  entertain  hopes,  being  of  royal 
blood,  that  he  might  secure  to  himself  the  vacant  king- 
dom. He  intercepted,  therefore,  all  communication  from 
Philip,  and,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Caesareans, 
he  put  to  death  many  Jews.^  He  then  determined  to 
make  an  attack  on  Ecbatana,  or  Bathura  —  a  town 
probably  in  Batanea.  With  this  view  he  sent  twelve 
Jews  of  Cassarea  to  accuse  them  of  meditating  an 
insurrection  against  Agrippa,  and  to  demand  seventy 
of  the  chief  citizens  to  answer  the  charge.  The 
Cassarean  Jews  foimd  the  town  perfectly  quiet,  and  the 
seventy  citizens  were  sent  with  the  utmost  readiness. 
Varus,  without  trial,  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  advanced  upon  the  town.  One,  however, 
had  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm.     The  inhabitants 

1  Joseph!  Vita,  ii.  This  is  passed  over  in  the  B.  J.  Instead  of  it  appears 
a  peaoefol  embassy  of  seventy  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Batanea  to  demand 
forces  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  district  These  Vams  surprised  and  put  to 
death.  Also  the  seizure  of  the  fort  Cypros  above  Jericho,  and  of  Machienu, 
which  the  Romans  surrendered.    B.  J.  ii.  IS.  6. 
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immediately  seized  their  arms,  leaving  their  great  pos- 
sessions in  flocks  and  herds,  and  fled  to  the  fortress  of 
Gramala.  Thence  they  sent  to  PhiUp,  entreating  him 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  On  his  arrival,  there  was 
a  general  outcry  that  he  should  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  instantly  lead  them  to  battle  against  Varus 
and  the  Greeks  of  Caesarea.  The  more  prudent  Philip 
restrained  their  impetuosity,  and  by  his  influence  pre- 
served the  peace  of  Gamala,  and  kept  the  whole  dis- 
trict faithful  to  the  Romans  till  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Agrippa  sent  to  supersede  Varus ;  his  great 
connections  r^adered  it  dangerous  to  inflict  a  more 
severe  punishment. 

The  Alexandrian  Jews  were  not  exempt  from  the 
general  calamities  of  the  nation;  but  they  are  less 
worthy  of  compassion,  as  they  seem  in  a  great  degree, 
by  their  turbulence  and  rashness,  to  have  brought  the 
persecution  upon  their  own  heads. .  At  a  public  assembly 
of  the  Alexandrians,  to  dispatch  an  embassy  to  Nero, 
many  of  the  Jews,  whether  to  maintain  a  contested 
right  or  not,  thronged  into  the  amphitheatre  with  the 
Greeks.  An  outcry  immediately  arose  against  the  in- 
truders, as  enemies  and  spies.  They  were  attacked ; 
some  were  killed  in  their  flight;  others  were  taken 
and  dragged  along  as  if  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  whole 
Jewish  population  rose,  and  at  first  assailed  the  Greeks 
with  stones.  They  then  surrounded  the  amphitheatre 
with  lighted  torches,  and  threatened  to  bum  the  spec- 
tators to  a  man.  They  would  have  executed  their  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  immediate  intervention  of  Tiberius 
Alexander,  the  governor,  —  the  same  who  had  before 
governed  in  Judaea,  and  who  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  —  the 
nephew  of  Philo.  Alexander  acted  with  humane  con- 
sideration ;  he  sent  for  the  more  influential  of  the  Jews, 
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ordered  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  aflBray,  and  warned 
them  against  bringing  the  Roman  soldiery  upon  their 
heads.  The  more  seditious  mocked  at  his  admonitions, 
and  heaped  personal  abuse  upon  his  name. 

Alexander  instantly  ordered  out  his  troops  ;  besides 
his  two  legions,  he  had  6000  soldiers,  recently  come 
from  Libya.  He  gave  them  leave  not  merely  to  kill, 
but  also  to  pillage  and  to  bum  houses.  The  troops 
immediately  forced  the  Delta,  the  quarter  in  which  the 
Jews  hved.  The  Jews  made  resistance;  but  once 
routed,  the  slaughter  was  horrible.  The  houses  were 
stripped,  or  set  on  fire  fiill  of  inhabitants,  who  had  taken 
refiige  in  them  ;  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared ;  ,the 
whole  place  was  like  a  pool  of  blood :  60,000  bodies 
were  heaped  up  for  btirial. '  The  few  who  remained 
sued  for  mercy,  Alexander  gave  the  signal  for  the  ces- 
sation of  the  carnage ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  the 
commander  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops  that  he  was 
instantly  obeyed  by  the  soldiery.  The  more  vindictive 
animosity  of  the  Alexandrian  populace  was  not  so  easily 
arrested ;  they  could  only  be  dragged  by  force  from  the 
dead  bodies.^ 

In  Palestine  one  thing  only  was  wanting  to  plunge 
the  whole  nation  headlong  into  the  revolt.  They  had 
already  to  stimulate  them,  on  one  hand,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  galling  oppression  of  their  successive 
governors,  —  the  desperate  conviction  that  they  were 
already  committed  by  the  events  in  Jerusalem,  —  the 
horrible  proofs  that  in  every  city  every  man's  hand  was 
armed  against  them,  and  every  heart  steeled  against 
their  sufferings :  on  the  other,  the  bold  and  lofty  tenets 
of  Judas  the  Galilean,  in  whose  sense  their  older  sacred 
Scriptures  might  be  made  to  speak  without  much  vio- 

1 B.  J.  u.  18.  7. 
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lence  of  interpretation,  ^— the  universal  belief  in  the 
inunediate  coming  of  the  triumphant  Messiah,  which 
was  so  widely  difiused  as  to  be  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
and  by  Tacitus  ^  as  a  great  cause  of  the  war,  —  all 
these  motives  could  not  but  operate  in  a  most  powerftd 
manner.  That  which  was  wanting  was  a  bright  gleam 
of  success  to  break  the  gloom  that  lowered  all  round 
the  horizon,  and  animate  the  timid  and  desponding 
with  the  hope  of  possible  victory.  This  was  given  by 
the  imbecility  of  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of  Syria. 
Cestius  had  under  his  command  the  12th  legion,  com* 
plete  in  its  numbers,  about  4200  strong :  besides  these 
he  had  2000  picked  men ;  six  cohorts  of  foot,  about 
2500  ;  and  four  troops  of  horse,  about  1200.  Of  allies 
he  had  firom  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagenci,^  2000 
horse  and  3000  foot,  all  archers;  firom  Agrippa  as 
many  horse,  but  less  than  200  foot ;  Sohemus  followed 
with  4000  more,  a  third  of  which  were  horse,  the  rest 
archers.  With  this  army  of  nearly  10,000  Roman  troops 
and  13,000  allies,  Cestius  advanced  to  Ptolemais. 
Many  volunteers  crowded  forth  firom  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  Agrippa  and  Sohemus  attended  on  his  march* 
His  first  exploit  was  against  the  town  of  Zebulon, 
caUed  Andron,  which  divided  the  territory  of  Ptolemais 
firom  the  Jewish  province  of  Upper  Galilee.  The  in- 
habitants fled  to  the  mountains.  The  city,  in  which 
was  abundance  of  wealth  and  provision,  was  pillaged 
by  the  soldiers ;  and  its  noble  buildings,  said  to  be  as 
handsome  as  those  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  or  Berytus,  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  Ailer  haying  wasted  the  ad* 
jacent  district,  Cestius  returned  to  Ptolemais.     The 

I  Ttc  Hist.  T.ia;  Suet.  Vespas. 

9  Antiochus  is  mentioned  with  Agrippa  as  among  the  yassals  and  aUiei 
of  Borne.  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  7.  See  also  Hist  ii.  81.  Suet.  Caligula,  16. 
Dio.  llx.  8. 
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Syrians,  particularly  those  of  Berytus,  lingering  behind 
to  plunder,  the  Jews  rose  upon  them,  and  cut  off  about 
2000. 

Cestius  advanced  to  Caesarea :  from  thence  he  sent 
forward  part  of  his  army  to  Joppa,  with  orders,  if  they 
could  take  the  city,  to  garrison  it ;  if  the  inhabitants 
were  prepared  for  resistance,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  the  army.  Part  marched  inland,  part  by  the 
sea-coast.  They  found  the  city  open  ;  the  inhabitants 
neither  attempted  to  fly  nor  to  resist.  They  put  them 
all  to  the  sword,  and  pillaged  the  town.  The  number 
slain  was  8500.  With  the  same  savage  cruelty  the 
cavalry  wasted  Narbatene,  a  district  near  Caesarea; 
kilUng,  and  plundering,  and  burning  on  all  sides. 

Cestius  sent  Gallus,  the  commander  of  the  twelfth 
legion,  into  Galilee,  with  sufficient  force  to  subjugate 
tluit  province.  Sepphoris  opened  its  gates  ;  the  other 
cities  followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  The  insur- 
gents fled  to  a  mountain  opposite  to  Sepphoris,  called 
Asamon.  There,  favored  by  the  ground,  they  at  first 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  kiUed  200  of  GaUus's 
men ;  at  length  the  Romans  gaining  the  upper  ground 
and  surrounding  them,  they  were  broken  and  dispersed ; 
2000  were  slain.  GaUus,  having  subdued  the  province, 
returned  to  Caesarea. 

Cestius  advanced  to  Antipatris,  dispersed  a  small 
band  at  the  tower  of  Aphek,  and  burned  their  camp. 
From  Antipatris  he  marched  to  Lydda,  which  was  de- 
serted, the  inhabitants  having  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Fifty  men,  who  came  forth 
to  meet  him,  were  put  to  death ;  the  city  was  burned. 
He  then  ascended  the  hills  near  Bethhoron,  and  en- 
camped at  Gtibao,  fifty  stadia,  rather  more  than  six 
miles,  from  Jerusalem.     No  sooner  did  the  Jews  hear 
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that  the  war  was  approaching  their  gates  than  they 
flew  to  arms ;  they  broke  off  the  festival ;  they  jiaid  no 
more  respect  to  the  Sabbath.^  It  is  possible  that  they 
called  to  mind  that  it  was  near  this  very  place,  in  the 
passes  about  Bethhoron,  in  the  days  of  old,  the  Lord 
east  down  great  vtones  on  the  Canaanites,  when,  as  their 
histories  declared,  the  sun  stayed  his  course  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua.  In  the  same  mountain  country  Judas 
the  Maccabee  had  discomfited  the  immense  army  of 
Nicanor.  Now  they  poured  forth  by  thousands ;  they 
fell  upon  the  Roman  van,  broke  it,  and  rushing  in,  be- 
gan so  great  a  slaughter,  that,  if  the  horse  and  some 
light  troops  had  not  made  a  circuit  and  charged  them 
in  the  rear,  the  whole  army  of  Cestius  might  have  been 
destroyed.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  they  drew 
back,  having  killed  615,  of  which  400  were  horsemen. 
Their  own  loss  was  but  twenty-two.  Their  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  this  battle  were  strangers :  Mono- 
bazus  and  Cenedaeus,  relations  of  the  King  of  Adiabene ; 
Niger,  of  Peraea;  and  Silas,  a  Babylonian,  who  had 
quitted  the  service  of  Agrippa.  The  Jews  made  good 
their  retreat ;  and  as  the  Romans  ascended  the  hill  of 
Bethhoron,  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  a  man  who  will  after- 
wards make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  history,  hung 
on  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their  stragglers  and  beasts 
of  burden,  many  of  which  he  carried  safe  to  the 
city.  Cestius  remained  quiet  for  three  days,  the  Jews 
keeping  watch  on  the  hUls,  waiting  for  his  troops  to 
move. 

At  this  juncture,  Agrippa  determined  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  avert  the  war.  He  sent  a  deputation  to  per- 
suade his  countrymen  to  surrender,  offering,  in  the 
name  of  Cestius,  an  amnesty  for  all  that  had  passed. 

iB.J.iI.19. 
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The  leading  insurgents  dreaded  the  effect  of  these 
proposals  on  the  people.  They  suddenly  attacked  the 
deputation ;  slew  one,  named  Phoebus,  wounded  the 
other,  Borcaeus,  with  sticks  and  stones ;  and  drove 
back  those  who  appeared  to  take  any  interest  in  their 
fate.  Cestius  seized  the  opportunity  of  this  dissension 
to  advance  on  Jerusalem;  he  encamped  at  Scopos, 
within  seven  stadia,  not  quite  a  mile,  to  the  north  of 
the  waUs.  Three  days  he  suspended  his  attack,  in 
hopes  of  receiving  an  offer  of  surrender ;  in  the  mean 
time  his  horse  scoured  the  villages  aroimd  for  provision 
and  forage ;  on  the  fourth  the  Romans  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  insurgents  had  not  only  to  repel  the 
enemy,  they  had  also  to  watch  a  formidable  party 
within  the  walls,  whom  they  suspected  of  being  but 
lukewarm  in  the  cause.  They  were  struck  with  con- 
sternation at  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
army  as  it  came  slowly  on  to  the  attack.  They  aban- 
doned the  outer  waUs,  and  fled  into  the  Temple  and 
the  other  fortified  places  within  the  city.  Cestius 
passed  through  the  new  suburb  of  Bezetha,  and  burned 
it  as  he  proceeded;  he  then  advanced  against  the 
upper  city,  and  encamped  opposite  to  the  palace.  Had 
he  then  rushed  at  once  to  the  assault,  the  city  would 
have  fallen.  But,  as  Josephus  asserts,  with  no  great 
probabiUty,  the  general,  Tyrannius  Priscus,  and  several 
of  the  commanders  of  cavalry,  bribed  by  Floras  to 
prolong  the  war,  dissuaded  him  from  the  attack.^ 

It  is  more  probable  that  Cestius  entertained  hopes  of 
the  surrender  of  the  city  by  means  of  a  powerful  party 
within  the  waUs  ;  for  many  of  the  chief  persons,  at  the 
persuasion  of  Ananus,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  invited  the 
Roman  to  continue  the  attack,  and  promised  to  open 

1  B.  J.  if.  19.  4. 
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the  gates.  But  the  irresolute  Cestius,  either  from 
anger  or  ipistrost,  delayed  and  lost  time.  The  con* 
spiracy  was  detected  by  the  insurgents ;  Ananus  and 
kb  followers  were  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls; 
the  rest  were  assailed  with  stones,  and  driven  to  their 
houses.  The  war-faction  manned  all  the  towers,  and 
beat  down  with  missiles  all  who  approached  the  walls. 
For  five  days  the  Romans  made  only  uncombined  and 
desultory  attacks ;  on  the  following,  Cestius,  with  the 
flower  of  his  army  and  his  archers,  made  a  vigorous 
assault  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple.  The  Jews 
defended  themselves  from  the  cloisters  with  the  most 
resolute  valor ;  continually  repulsed  the  enemy ;  till  at 
length,  galled  by  the  showers  of  missiles,  the  Romans 
recoiled.  But  they  retreated  to  make  a  more  dangerous 
attack.  They  formed  what  was  called  a  testudo :  those 
in  the  van  fixed  their  shields  firmly  against  the  wall ; 
the  next  rank  joined  theirs  in  succession,  till  the 
shields, .  fitting  over  each  other  like  the  shell  of  ff 
tortoise,  formed  an  iron  pent-house  over  their  heads, 
under  which  the  soldiers  began  to  mine  the  walls,  and 
attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  gates. 

The  besieged  were  in  the  most  dreadful  consternar 
tion  ;  many  endeavored  secretly  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  devoted  city.  The  peacefiil  party  took 
courage,  and  began  to  muster  in  considerable  force,  in 
order  to  open  the  gates,  and  admit  Cestius  as  their 
deliverer.  A  short  tim^,  an  hour  or  less,  might  have 
made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  city :  ^^  but  God,  I 
conceive,"  says  the  Jewish  historian,  ^^  on  account  of 
our  sins,  abhorring  his  own  sanctuaiy,  would  not 
permit  the  war  to  end  thus."  ^ 

rUSUfC  Xafiiiv  hi*  huiviK  T$f  ^/Upat  ixdh^at  rdv  nOf/uov.    B.  J.  u.  19.  6. 
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Cestios,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  afiairs  within  the 
town,  both  of  the  despondency  of  the  insurgents  and 
the  strength  of  the  Roman  party,  suddenly  called  off 
his  troops,  and,  to  the  universal  surprise,  retreated 
entirely  from  the  city.  The  insurgents  passed  at  once 
from  the  lowest  depression  to  the  wildest  courage  ; 
they  sallied  from  all  quarters,  and  cut  off  many 
stragglers,  both  horse  and  foot  Cestius  passed  the 
night  in  his  former  encampment,  at  Scopos  (the  watch- 
tower).  On  the  following  day  he  continued  to  retire. 
The  further  he  retreated,  the  more  bold  becanle  the 
enemy :  they  harassed  his  rear ;  c6ming  along  cross- 
roads, they  took  his  files  in  flank.  The  Romans  dared 
not  turn  to  make  head ;  for  they  thought  that  countless 
multitudes  were  pouring  behind  them ;  and  while  the 
heavily  accoutred  legionaries  continued  their  slow  and 
sullen  march,  the  light-armed  Jews  flew  about  with 
the  utmost  rapidity ;  assaulting,  retreating ;  now  on 
one  side,  now  on  the  other ;  dashing  down  where  they 
saw  an  opening,  and  starting  off  when  they  met 
resistance.  The  road  was  strewn  with  the  dead ;  every 
one  who,  for  an  instant,  quitted  the  ranks,  was  cut  off. 
Nor  did  the  loss  fall  only  on  the  conunon  soldiers. 
Priscus,  the  captain  of  the  sixth  legion ;  Longinus,  a 
tribune,  and  JBmilius,  a  prefect  of  horse,  were  slain ; 
till  at  length,  with  great  loss  of  men,  and  still  more  of 
baggage  and  munitions,  the  army  reached  its  former 
quarters  at  Grabao.  There,  wijh  his  usual  irresolution, 
Cestius  lost  two  days  in  inactivity ;  the  third,  when  he 
saw  the  whole  country  in  arms,  and  the  Jews  swarming 
on  all  the  heights,  he  determined  on  retreat. 

That  he  might  retire  with  greater  expedition,  he 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  throw  away  everything 
that  might  impede  their  march.     All  the  mules  and 
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beasts  of  burden  were  killed,  except  those  which  bore 
arrows  and  the  military  engines ;  the  latter  he  would 
have  saved  for  fiiture  use,  and  dreaded  lest  they 
should  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
then  entered  the  &tal  pass  down  to  Bethhoron.  The 
Jqws,  who  had  preserved  some  respect  for  their  close 
and  serried  ranks  while  they  were  in  the  open  plain, 
no  sooner  saw  them  entangled  in  the  defile,  than  they 
attacked  them  on  all  sides :  some  hastened  to  block  up 
the  outlet  of  the  pass ;  some  from  behind  drove  them 
headlong  down  the  ravine ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  defile, 
incalculable  multitudes  showered  darts  upon  them,  till 
the  whole  squadron  seemed  clouded  over  with  missiles. 
The  legionaries  stood  wavering,  uncertain  how  to  act. 
The  cavalry  were  in  a  still  more  perilous  condition : 
they  could  not  form  in  ranks  ;  the  steep  sheer  sides  of 
the  mountains  were  impracticable  for  their  horses.  At 
one  moment  they  found  themselves  on  the  verge  of 
frightfiil  precipices,  hanging  over  rugged,  and,  it 
seemed,  bottomless  ravines.  Flight  and  resistance  were 
alike  hopeless  :  they  began  to  utter  wild  cries  of 
despair,  and  to  groan  aloud  in  the  agony  of  their 
hearts:  the  shrill  batde-cry  of  the  Jews  answered; 
their  savage  shouts  of  exultation  and  fury  rang  from 
rock  to.  rock.  The  whole  Roman  army  must  have 
fidlen,  had  not  night  come  on,  which  enabled  the 
greater  part  to  make  its  way  to  Bethhoron.  The 
Jews  crowned  every  hill,  and  blocked  up  every  pass 
around. 

Cestius,  despairing  of  being  able  openly  to  force  his 
way,  began  to  think  of  securing  his  personal  safely  by 
flight.  He  selected  four  hundred  of  his  bravest  men, 
distributed  them  about  the  defences  of  the  camp,  with 
orders  to  mount  guard,  and  in  the  morning  to  display 
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all  their  ensigns,  that  the  Jews  might  suppose  the  whole 
army  was  still  stationary.  He  then  retreated  in  silence 
thirty  stadia,  not  quite  four  nules.  At  the  break  of 
day  the  Jews  discovered  that  the  camp  was  deserted ; 
enraged  at  their  manoeuvre,  they  rushed  to  the  assault, 
and  slew  the  four  hundred  to  a  man.  They  then  pur- 
sued Cestius  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  The  Romans, 
who  had  got  the  start  of  several  hours  during  the 
night,  hastened  their  retreat,  which  bore  every  appear- 
ance of  a  rout.  All  the  military  engines,  the  catapults, 
battering-rams  used  in  besieging  cities,  were  abandoned, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  afterwards 
employed  them  with  dreadful  effect  against  their  former 
masters.  The  conquerors  continued  the  pursuit  as  fiir 
as  Antipatris ;.  and  at  length,  finding  that  they  could 
not  overtake  the  fugitives,  they  tui:ned  back  to  secure 
the  engines,  strip  the  dead,  and  collect  their  immense 
booty.  With  hymns  of  victory  they  reentered  the 
capital,  having  suffered  hardly  any  loss  on  their  own 
part,  and  having  slain  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
5300  foot  and  380  horse.^  The  Roman  arms  had  not 
received  so  disgraceful  an  afiront,  nor  suffered  so  great 
loss,  since  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  the  forests  of  Grer- 
many ;  and  this  not  by  a  fierce  and  unconquered 
people  among  woods  and  morasses  never  before  pene- 
trated by  civilized  man,  but  in  a  province  which  had 
long  patiently  endured  the  Roman  yoke,  and  had  re- 
ceived for  its  sovereigns  either  native  kings  or  foreiga 
prefects,  with  the  humblest  submission  to  the  Imperial 
will. 

1  Saetonitu  adds  that  an  eagle  was  taken.  '*  Jndni,  legatam  insnper 
Syria  oonsularem  snppetias  ferentem,  capt&  aqoilfti  fUgaverunt."  la 
Vesp.  iv. 
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PBEPABATIOKS  FOB  THE  WAB.^ 

Vespasian  —  Josephus  —  Affairs  of  Galilee  ^  John  of  Gischala  —  Affairs 
of  Jerusalem  —  Ananns  the  Chief  Priest  —  Simon,  Son  of  Gioras  — 
Battles  near  Asealon. 

JuD^A  was  now  in  open  rebellion  against  Rome.    It 
was  a  mad  and  desperate  revolt,  for  to  declare  war 

1  On  the  whole  of  this  period  Josephus  is  almost  the  only  trustworthy 
authority.  The  traditions  in  the  Talmud  may  be  described  as  chiefly  anec- 
dotes, of  the  desultoiy  and  uncertahi  nature  which  belongs  to  such  stories 
usually  related  for  the  description  or  embellishment  of  character.  The  few 
condensed  and  pregnant  chapters  of  Tacitus  rarely  add  to  or  contradict 
Josephus. 

Josephus,  comparing  himself,  of  course  to  his  own  advantage,  with  his 
enemy  the  rival  historian,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  adduces  testimonies  in  &vor 
of  his  own  fidelity  and  accuracy,  which  to  the  historian  of  our  times  may 
imther  eall  his  impartiality  in  question.  **Why,"  demands  Josephus, 
*' was  not  the  History  of  Justus  published  during  the  lifetime  of  those  who 
were  the  eye-witnesses  and  chief  actors  in  these  events  —  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  King  Agrippa?  "  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  presented  his  His- 
tory both  to  Vespasian  and  to  Titus,  and  had  freely  communicated  on  the 
aabjecjt  with  King  Agrippa  and  some  of  his  relatives.  The  Emperor  TituA, 
it  appears,  refused  to  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  Josephus,  and  would  only 
give  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  what  may  be  called  the  published 
official  despatches.  6  fi^v  ytip  iarroKpari^  Tltoc  dvruc  en  fibvav  dvruv 
ipcvXffdv  T^  yviJaof  Toic  6v&piimoic  irapadovvcu  rCtv  npa^iuv^  Cxne  xapd^ac 
T^  iavTOV  x^tpl  rH  PtfiXia  drifiocrieOaeo&cu  npooiraiev,  Josephus  had,  how- 
ever, sixty-two  letters  of  Agrippa,  all  bearing  witness  to  his  veracity.  He 
subjoins  two;  in  one  of  these  Agrippa  writes  in  modem  phrase:  —  "  I  have 
read  your  work  with  pleasure.  You  seem  to  me  to  have  drawn  up  your 
History  with  greater  diligence  and  accuracy  than  any  other  writers.  Send 
me  the  rest"  In  the  second  Agrippa  is  equally  laudatory:  —  "  In  general, 
you  have  no  need  of  further  information  on  events  with  which  you  are  so 
taliy  acquainted;  but  when  we  meet  I  shall  be  able  to  instruct  you  on 
some  points  of  which  perhaps  you  are  ignorant"  Agrippa,  Josephus  says 
further,  when  his  History  was  finished,  not  out  of  flattery  or  dissimulation, 
bore  witness  to  his  truth.    Vit  c  65. 
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against  Rome  was  to  defy  the  whole  force  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  insurgents  neither  had,  nor  could 
hope  for  allies  ;  the  rest  of  the  Roman  provinces  were 
in  profound  peace,  and  little  hkely  to  answer  the  call  or 
follow  the  example  of  a  people  they  despisecj,  in  asser^ 
tion  of  their  independence.^  In  Europe  the  only  un- 
subdued enemies  of  the  Romans  were  the  wild  tribes  in 
the  north  of  Britain,  or  in  the  marshes  of  Germany. 
In  Asia,  the  only  independent  kingdom,  the  Parthian, 
was  not  in  a  state  to  make  a  war  of  aggression.  Philo, 
in  his  oratorical  invective  against  Caligula,  throws  out 
hints  of  the  formidable  numbers  of  his  countrymen  in 
Babylonia,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  were  scattered 
throughout  almost  all  the  cities  in  the  Eastern  dominions 
of  Rome.2  But  the  foreign  Jews  in  the  Roman  domin- 
ions, though,  as  Josephus  hints  in  one  place,  sohcited 
by  ambassadors,  either  took  no  interest  in  the  fate  of 
their  countrymen,  or  were  too  sadly  occupied  in  avert- 
ing the  storm  of  public  detestation  from  their  own 
heads,  or  in  bewailing  its  consequences  in  the  unpro- 
voked carnage  of  their  own  friends  and  fiunilies.^  They 
were  trembling  in  the  agony  of  personal  apprehension, 

1  Tacitus  no  doabt  expresses  the  Roman  sentiment  of  wonder  and  indij^ 
nation  that  this  single  nation,  insignificant  in  extent  of  territoiy  and 
numbers,  should  alone  dare  to  resist  the  Roman  supremacy.  "Angebat 
iras,  quod  soli  Judaei  non  cessissent."    Hist.  ▼.  i. 

3  Josephus  asserts  that  they  expected  a  general  insurrection  throughout 
the  empire,  and  powerful  aid  from  their  trans-Euphratic  brethren.  He 
dwells  too  in  his  first  chapter  on  the  state  of  the  world,  the  commotions  in 
Gaul,  and  the  confusion  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Nero.  But  this 
flourishing  preface  is  belied  by  his  tone  throughout  the  History.  See 
Proemium  to  the  6.  J.  c.  2. 

'  Immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus 
hastened  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Jewish  residents.  They  were 
obliged  to  proceed  with  caution,  for  fear  of  their  wives,  who  were  almott  aU 
attacked  to  (he  Jewish  reUffion  I  At  last  they  contrived  to  take  them  at 
advantage,  in  some  confined  space,  and,  attacking  them  unarmed,  mas- 
sacred 10,000.    B.  J.U.20.  2. 
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or  gathering  up  for  burial  the  bodies  of  their  murdered 
countrymen. 

The  state  of  the  country  offered  scarcely  better 
grounds  for  any  reasonable  hope  of  permanent  resist- 
ance. The  fortified  places  were  not  all  in  the  power 
of  the  insurgents ;  they  had  no  organized  or  disciplined 
force  ;  no  warlike  engines,  except  those  captured  from 
the  enemy ;  no  provisions  of  any  kind  for  a  long  war. 
Worse  than  all,  they  were  divided  among  themselves. 
In  every  city  there  was  an  interested,  or  a  timid,  or  a 
prudent  party,  anxious  to  purchase  peace  at  any  cost. 
They  had  no  acknowledged  leader.  The  representative 
of  the  Herodian  house,  Agrippa,  openly  espoused  the 
Roman  party.  The  rest  were  either  undistinguished  as 
soldiers,  or  strangers,  and  robber  chieftains.  Their 
only  trust  was  in  their  own  stubborn  patience  and 
daring  valor,  in  the  stem  fanaticism  with  which  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  soldiers  of  their  God, 
and  in  the  wild  hope  that  Heaven  would  work  some 
miraculous  revolution  in  their  favor. 

Yet,  however  frantic  and  desperate  the  insurrection, 
why  should  the  Jews  alone  be  excluded  from  that 
generous  sympathy  which  is  always  awakened  by  the 
history  of  a  people  throwing  off  the  galling  yoke  of 
oppression,  and  manfully  resisting  to  the  utmost,  in 
assertion  of  their  freedom?  Surely,  if  ever  people 
were  justified  in  risking  the  peace  of  their  country  for 
liberty,  the  grinding  tyraiyiy  of  the  successive  Roman 
procurators,  and  the  deUberate  and  systematic  cruelties 
of  Fionas,  were  enough  to  have  maddened  a  less  high- 
spirited  and  intractable  race  into  revolt.  It  is  true  that 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  unexampled  atrocity ;  but 
on  tiie  other  hand  insurrectionary  warfare  is  not  the 
best  school  for  the  humaner  virtues  ;   and  horrible 
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oppression  is  apt  to  awaken  the  fiercer  and  more 
savage,  not  the  loftier  and  nobler  passions  of  our  nature. 
And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  the  history 
of  the  war  cmly  on  the  authority  of  some  brief  passages 
in  the  Roman  authors,  and  the  narrative  of  one  to 
whom,  notwithstanding  our  respect  for  his  abilities  and 
virtues,  it  is  impossible  not  to  assign  the  appellation  of 
renegade.  Josephus,  writing  to  conciliate  the  Romans, 
both  to  his  own  person  and  to  the  miserable  remnant 
of  his  people,  must  be  received  with  some  mistrust. 
He  uniformly  calls  the  more  obstinate  insurgents,  who 
continued  desperately  &ithftd  to  that  cause  which  he 
deserted,  by  the  odious  name  of  robbers ;  but  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  Spanish  guerrillas,  who  were 
called  patriots  in  London,  were  brigands  in  Paris.  It 
is  true  that  the  resistance  of  many  was  the  result  of 
the  wildest  fanaticism.  But  we  must  not  forget  in 
what  religious  and  historical  recollections  the  Jews  had 
been  nurtured.  To  say  nothing  of  the  earlier  and 
miraculous  period  of  their  history,  what  precedents  of 
hope  were  ofiered  by  the  more  recent  legends  of  the 
daring  and  triumphant  Maccabees  I  It  is,  moreover, 
true  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  prophesied  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  New  Testament  appears  to 
intimate  that  the  measure  of  wickedness  in  the  Jewish 
people  having  been  filled  up  in  the  rejection  of  Christ, 
they  were  doomed  firom  that  time  to  inevitable  ruin. 
But  we  must  avoid  the  pei^ous  notion  of  confounding 
the  Divine  foreknowledge  with  the  necessary  causation 
of  events.  According  to  the  first  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  constitution,  national  guilt  led  to  national  ruin. 
But  still  the  motives  which  actuated  many  in  the  fatal 
struggle  that  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine 
predictions,  may  have  been  noble  and  generous.     It 
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was  the  nadonal  rejection  of  Christ,  not  the  resistance 
to  Rome,  which  was  culpable.  The  Jew,  though 
guihy  of  refusing  to  be  a  Christian,  might  still  be  a 
high-minded  and  self-devoted  patriot.  Although  we 
lament  that  the  gentle  and  pacific  virtues  of  Christianitj 
did  not  spread  more  generally  through  the  lovely  and 
fertile  region  of  Palestine,  yet  this  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  refuse  our  admiration  to  the  bravery,  or  our 
deepest  pity  to  the  sufferings,  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Let  us  not  read  the  taie  of  the  Holy  City  in  that  un- 
christian temper  which  prevailed  during  the  Dark  Ages, 
when  every  Jew  was  considered  a  personal  enemy  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  a  legitimate  object  of  hatred  and 
persecution,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  when 
he  looked  forward  with  prophetic  foreknowledge  to 
its  desolation,  nevertheless  was  seen  "to  weep  over 
Jerusalem." 

The  astonishment  of  the  Romans  at  the  revolt  of 
this  comJ»ratively  small  province,  and  at  the  news  of 
the  total  defeat  of  a  Roman  prefect  at  the  head  of  his 
le^onaries,  was  not  nnmingled  with  consternation. 
The  Emperor  Nero  was  th^i  in  Achaia.  The  first 
intelligence  of  the  affair  was  brought  by  Costobar  and 
Saul,  two  brothers  related  to  the  Herodian  family,  who, 
with  PhiUp,  the  son  of  Jadmus,  the  general  of  Agrippa, 
had  made  their  escape  firom  Jerusalem.^  The  two 
former  were  dispatched,  at  their  own  request,  to  the 
Emperor  by  Cestius,  who  instructed  them  to  lay  the 

1  Is  it  impossible  that  this  intelligence  conveyed  to  Rome  may  haye  had 
some  connection  with  tlie  renewed  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in  which 
St  Paul  certainly,  and  St.  Peter,  according  to  those  who  belieye  him  to 
hare  died  at  Rome,  suffered  martyrdom  ?  The  cruel  and  base-bom  Helius, 
iHho  ruled  during  that  year  in  Nero's  name  in  Rome,  may  have  thonght  to 
show  his  zeal  by  putting  to  death  men  suspected  of  some  strangely  dangerous 
views,  and  guilty  at  least  of  Jewish  descent  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul 
certainly  took  place  this  yeac,  a.  d.  S6. 
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whole  blame  of  the  war  on  Floras.  Nero,  according 
to  Josephus,  affected  to  treat  the  affidr  lightly.  He 
expressed  great  contempt  for  the  revolt,  but  great  anger 
at  the  misconduct  of  Cestius ;  yet  he  could  not  help 
betraying  visible  marks  of  disturbance  and  terror.  The 
importance  really  attached  to  the  affair  may  be  judged 
by  the  selection  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished 
military  conunander  in  the  empire.  Vespasian  had 
been  bred  to  arms  from  his  youth  ;  he  had  served  with 
great  &.me-in  the  German  wars  ;  had  reduced  the  un- 
known island  of  Britain  into  a  Roman  province,  and 
obtained  the  honors  of  a  triumph  for  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  without  his  own  personal  exertion  or  danger. 
Nero  repressed  his  resentment  against  Vespasian,  who 
was  in  disgrace  for  not  having  sufficiently  admired 
the  fine  voice  and  style  of  singing  of  the  theatrical 
Emperor.  He  committed  the  province  of  Syria  to  his 
charge.  With  his  characteristic  dispatch,  Vespasian 
immediately  sent  his  son,  Titus,  to  Alexandria,  to  con- 
duct the  fifth  and  tenth  legions  to  Palestine ;  he  himself 
travelled,  with  aU  speed,  by  land  to  Syria,  and  collected 
all  the  Roman  troops  and  forces  from  the  neighboring 
tributary  kings.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  insurgents  were  not  inactive. 
Some  of  the  more  prudent  hastened,  as  Josephus  says, 
to  desert  the  sinking  ship.  Those  who  still  Romanized 
were  brought  over,  some  by  persuasion,  some  by  force. 
They  called  a  general  assembly  in  the  Temple,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  their  governors  and  commanders.  Their 
choice  fell  on  Joseph,  the  son  of  Gorion,  and  Ananus, 
the  chief  priest,  who  were  invested  with  unlimited 
authority  in  the  city.  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Simon,  who 
had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  originating  and  conducting 
1  B.  J.  iu.  1. 1. 2. 
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the  first  insurrection,  and  in  the  death'  of  Manahem, 
was  passed  over.  He  was  suspected,  not  without 
grounds,  of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  for  he  went  about 
attended  by  a  body-guard  of  Zealots.  But  Eleazar, 
probably  as  commanding  within  the  Temple,  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Romans,  the 
military  chest  of  Cestius,  and  a  great  part  of  the  public 
treasures.  In  a  short  time,  the  want  of  money,  and 
his  extreme  subdety,  won  over  the  multitude,  and  all 
the  real  authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eleazar.  To 
the  other  districts  they  sent  the  men  whom  they  could 
best  trust  for  courage,  and  fidelity  to  their  cause.  To 
Idumaea,  Jesus,  son  of  Saphus,  one  of  the  chief  priests, 
and  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias,  also  a  chief  priest. 
Niger  of  Peraea,  who  had  hitherto  commanded  in  that 
district,  was  directed  to  receive  his  orders  from  them. 
To  Jericho  was  sent  Joseph,  son  of  Simon  ;  to  Persea, 
Manasseh ;  to  Thamna,  John  the  Essene :  for  even 
among  these  peaceftd  hermits  were  found  men  who 
would  fight  for  their  freedom.  The  toparchies  of 
Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Emmaus  were  added  to  his  com- 
mand. John,  the  son  of  Ananias,  had  the  toparchies 
of  Gophni  and  Acrabatene.  Joseph,  the  son  of  Mathias, 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Gralilee,  with  particular  charge  of  the  strong  city  of 
Gamala.  Almost  all,  if  not  all  these  leaders,  were  of 
the  more  moderate,  at  least  not  of  the  Zealot  party.^ 

1  The  question  which  divided  the  war-party  among  the  Jews,  the  more 
liirious  and  more  moderate,  is  well  stated  by  Salvador:  —"  II  s'agissait  de 
savoir  d'apr^s  quel  esprit  de  conduite  on  so  r^glerait  &  I'avenir.  Fallait-il 
settlement  faire  &  Tdtranger  une  guerre  de  transaction  ou  de  redressement  de 
tort,  comme  les  hommes  prudens  et  politiques  le  voulaient,  une  guerre  qui 
i&t  dirig^  plutdt  contre  la  t^nrannie  personnelle  des  procuratenrs  Romains 
que  contre  le  nom  de  C^r,  contre  PEmpereur  lui-mdme?  Ou  bien, 
ftllait-il  se  jeter  dans  une  Intte  k  outrance  comme  I'entendait  la  partie  la 
plus  ardente  des  z^lateors,  dans  une  latte  qui  impos&t  poor  premiere  loi 

VOL.  II.  15  ' 
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Galilee  was  the  province  on  which  the  storm  would 
first  break,  and  the  confidence  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
ability  and  zeal  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Mathias,  may  be 
fiiirly  estimated  firom  their  committing  this  important 
firontier  to  his  charge.  As  long  as  the  passes  and  hill 
fortresses  of  Galilee  were  defended,  the  southern 
region,  and  Jerusalem  itself,  might  have  time  to 
organize  their  forces  and  fortify  their  strongholds. 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Mathias,  is  better  known  as  the 
celebrated  Josephus,  the  historian.  He  was  a  man  of 
illustrious  race,  lineally  descended  firom  a  priestly 
fimiily,  firom  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses,  —  an 
eminent  distinction  I  By  his  mother's  side  he  traced 
his  genealogy  up  to  the  Asmonean  princes.  His  fitther, 
Mathias,  was  of  upright  character,  as  well  as  of  noble 
birth  ;  he  resided  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  young 
Joseph  grew  up  with  a  brother,  named  Mathias,  mtfa 
great  reputation  for  early  intelligence  and  memoiy. 
At  fourteen  years  old  (he  is  his  own  biographer)  he 
was  so  fond  of  letters  that  the  chief  priests  used  to  meet 
at  his  fiither's  house  to  put  to  him  difficult  questions 
of  the  law.^  At  sixteen  he  determined  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  three  prevailing  sects,  those  of  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Elssenes.  For  though  he 
had  led  for  some  time  a  hardy,  diligent,  and  studious 
life,  he  did  not  consider  himself  yet  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  each  sect  to  decide 
which  he  should  follow.  Having  heard  that  a  certain 
Essene,  named  Banus,  was  living  in  the  desert  the  life 
of  a  hermit,  making  his  raiment  fix»m  the  trees,  and 
his  food  fix)m  the  wild  firuits  of  the  earth,  practising 

d'exciter  les  ool^res  religieases  et  politiqaeB  de  la  natioB,  do  crenser  us 
ablme  inflranchiBsable  entre  les  Juift  et  les  Romaios  ?  "    ii.  p.  8. 

1  The  carious  analogy  of  this  incident  with  what  is  related  of  Jesus  (at 
the  1^  of  twelve)  "  among  the  doctors  "  cannot  bat  strike  eveiy  reader. 
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cold  ablutioiis  at  all  seafions,  and,  in  short,  using  every 
means  of  mortification  to  increase  his  sanctity,  Jose- 
phus,  ambitions  of  emulating  the  fame  of  such  an 
example  of  holy  seclusion,  joined  Banus  in  his  cell. 
But  three  years  of  this  ascetic  life  tamed  his  zealous 
ambition.  He  grew  weary  of  the  desert,  abandoned 
his  great  example  of  painful  devotion,  and  returned  to 
the  city  at  the  tige  of  nineteen.  There  he  joined  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he 
undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  interest 
in  &vor  of  eertain  priests  who  had  been  sent  there,  to 
answer  some  unimportant  charge,  by  Fehx.  They 
were  friends  of  Josephus,  and  his  zeal  in  their  favor 
was  heightened  by  hearing  that,  with  rehgious  attach- 
ment to  the  Law,  they  refused,  when  in  prison,  to  eat 
any  unclean  food,  but  lived  on  figs  and  nuts.  On  his 
voyage  he  was  shipwrecked,  like  St.  Paul,  and  in  great 
danger.  His  ship  foundered  in  the  Adriatic,  six 
hundred  of  the  crew  and  passengers  were  cast  into  the 
sea,  eighty  contrived  to  swim,  and  were  taken  up  by 
a  ship  fi'om  Cyrene.  They  arrived  at  Dicsearchia 
(Putedd),  the  usual  landing-place  ;  and  Joseph,  making 
acquaintance  with  one  Aliturus,  an  actor,  a  Jew  by 
birth,  and,  from  his  profession,  in  high  credit  with  the 
Empress  Poppsea,  he  obtained  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  as  well  as  valuable  presents  from  Poppasa, 
and  returned  home.  During  aU  this  time  he  had 
studied  diligently,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  few  of  his  countrymen  could 
write,  still  fewer  speak  with  a  correct  pronunciation. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  found  afl^rs  in  the 
utmost  confusion ;  great  preparations  were  making  for 
the  war,  and  the  insurgents  were  in  high  spirits.  He 
united  himself  to  the  party  who  were  for  peace,  and 
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strongly  urged  the  rashness  and  peril  of  the  war. 
Apprehensive  that  these  unpopular  doctrines  had  made 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  more  violent,  and 
dreading  lest  he  might  be  seized  and  put  to  death,  he 
retired,  after  the  capture  of  the  Antonia,  into  the  Inner 
Temple.  After  the  murder  of  Manahem,  he  stole 
forth  from  thence,  and  joined  himself  to  a  considerable 
body  of  the  chief  priests  and  leading*Pharisees,  who 
pretended  to  enter  into  the  insurrectionary  measures 
that  they  might  save  the  lives  of  those  who  capitulated 
in  the  palace,  yet  looked  with  anxious  eagerness  for 
the  advance  of  Cestius,  who,  it  was  expected,  would 
easily  suppress  the  revolt.^ 

On  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Cestius,  and  the  bar- 
barous  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Sepphoris  and  the 
Syrian  cities,  many  of  the  more  peaceftd  party  joined 
heart  and  hand  with  the  insurgents,  others  pursued  a 
more  temporizing  policy,  and  outwardly  uniting  in 
defensive  measures,  still  cherished  a  secret  inclination 
to  submission.  To  which  of  these  parties  Joseph  the 
son  of  Mathias  belonged,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
decide ;  without  his  having  acquired  some  confidence 
with  the  war-faction,  he  would  scarcely  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  command  in  Galilee  ;  yet  he 
undertook  that  post  with  the  approbation  and  at  the 
request  of  the  more  moderate.^     Josephus,  with  his 

1  Josephus  attributes  the  war  chieBy  to  these  risings  and  the  massacres 
of  their  countiymen,  which  compelled  the  more  peaceful  to  joia  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  as  now  become  simply  and  therefore  unavoidably  defensive. 
vw  <5*  &VTUV  inefjvTfff&rfv,  pov^jofievog  itapaarrioai  roii  dvayivoaKovatv  drt 
tv  irpoaipeaic  kyevero  rw  im?£fiov  irpdc  Voftdtouc  *lov6at(HC,  i^Xck  rd  nXiov 
hMiyKq.     Vit  c.  6. 

s  la  the  Life  creeps  out  another  view  of  the  object  for  which  he  was 
appointed  by  the  prudent  party  to  the  command  in  Galilee:  to  disarm  the 
Zealots,  to  transfer  their  arms  and  power  to  the  beiter  orders,  and  to  remain 
quiet  till  they  saw  the  course  which  the  Romans  would  pursue,  n-etoovrac 
Todf  vovripoi>i  KaTa:&€ai&aiTd^Xot,Kdldidd^ovTac,^i(rrtv&/ieivwTois 
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two  coadjutors,  Joazar  and  Judas,  hastened  to  their 
goyemment. 

The  province  of  GaKlee  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, called  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee  ;  it  contained  all 
the  territory  which  had  belonged  to  the  northern  tribes 
of  Napthah,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  and  half  Manasseh, 
reaching  to  the  district  of  Ptolemais  on  the  nortji,  and 
Samaria  on  the  south.  The  Jordan  was  the  eastern 
limit.  The  people  were  a  bold,  hardy,  and  warlike 
race;  considered  somewhat  barbarous  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis,  and  speaking  a  harsh  and  gut- 
tural dialect  of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  now  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  Palestine.  The  country  was 
remarkably  rich,  abounding  in  pasture,  corn-land,  and 
firuit-trees  of  every  description.  The  population  was 
very  great.  They  lived  in  cities,  which  were  numerous 
and  large,  and  in  great  open  villages,  the  least  of  which, 
says  Josephus,  contained  15,000  inhabitants.  In  many 
of  these  cities  there  was  a  mingled  population  of 
Syrians  and  Jews,  rarely  on  an  amicable  footing,  often 
forming  fierce  and  hostile  &ctions.  Sepphoris  was  the 
capital,  but  that  rank  was  disputed  by  Tiberias  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  measures  of  Josephus  were  prudent  and  con- 
ciliatory, yet  by  no  means  wanting  in  vigor  and  decis- 
ion. He  remained  in  sole  command.  His  priestly 
colleagues,  having  collected  a  great  quantity  of  tithes, 
determined  to  return  home ;  they  delayed  for  a  short 
time,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Josephus.^  The  object 
of  Josephus  was  to  promote  union,  and  to  organize  the 
whole  coimtry  on  one  regular  system.     He  endeavored 

KpaTiaTotc  TOvi&iwucaiyraTrjpiuTdcu,  'Eyvuaro Sk tovtois &8l fth ix^f* 
rd,  biOUi  npdc  rd  yiXhjw  troifio,  nepifthfciv  di,  ri  npa^ovatv  Vufuuoi  fjta&dv, 
c7. 
1  Vit.  c.  12. 
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to  acquire  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people. 
In  order  to  interest  and  pledge  all  ranks  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  public  peace,  he 
appointed  a  sort  of  Sanhedrin  of  seventy,  and  seven 
judges  in  each  city ;  aU  less  important  causes  were  to 
come  before  the  latter  tribunal ;  cases  of  murder  before 
himself  and  the  Sanhedrin.^  Yet  he  acknowledges 
that  he  kept  the  seventy  about  )m  person  as  a  kind  of 
hostages.^  In  all  respects  he  endeavored  to  maintain 
the  strictest  character  for  probity  and  justice,  partic- 
ularly labored  in  those  lawless  times  to  protect  the 
chastity  of  the  females  from  insult  or  outrage,  refused 
all  presents  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  de- 
clined all  opportunities  of  enriching  himself,  though  he 
confesses  that  he  secured  a  considerable  share  in  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  Syrian  inhabitants  in  the 
cities,  when  they  were  expelled  or  massacred  by  the 
Jews,  which  he  sent  to  his  fiiends  at  Jerusalem.^  As 
he  could  not  suppress  the  robbers,  he  obliged  them,  as 
&r  as  he  could,  to  give  up  their  profession,  and  enroll 
themselves  as  regular  troops.  Having  thus  provided 
that  the  war,  if  commenced,  should  be  that  of  an 
orderly  and  united  people,  not  the  desultory  conflict  of 
insurgents  and  robbers,  he  proceeded  to  fortify,  with 
the  greatest  strength  and  expedition,  the  most  defen* 
sible  towns ;  among  many  others,  Jotapata,  Tarichea, 
Tiberias,  Itabyrium  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  certain 
caves  near  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.*  To  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Sepphoris,  who  seemed  to  enter  zealously 
into  the  cause,  he  granted  the  privilege  of  building 
their  own  fortifications,  and  gave  permission  to  John, 
the  son  of  Levi,  afterwards  the  celebrated  John  of 
Gischala,  to  strengthen  that  city.  The  others  he 
1  B.  J.  ii.  20.  6.        a  Vit  c.  14.         «  Vit  16.        <  B.  J.  it  20.  6.  7. 
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superintended  in  person.  He  then  raised  an  armj  of 
100,000  men,  armed  them  with  Weapons  obtained  from 
all  quarters,  and  proceeded  to  introduce  the  Roman 
discipline.  He  appointed  centurions  and  decurions, 
regularly  exercised  the  whole  force  in  military  ma- 
noeuvres, and  thus  organized  an  efiPective  army  of  60,000 
foot,  and,  according  to  the  text  of  Josephus,  from  which 
probably  a  number  has  fallen,  250  horse.  Besides 
these  he  had  4500  mercenaries,  on  whom  he  placed  his 
chief  reliance,  and  a  body-guard  of  600. 

Such  were  the  general  results  of  the  administration 
of  Josephus ;  but  all  these  vigorous  and  prudent  meas- 
ures were  perpetually  interrupted  and  rendered  abor- 
tive, partly  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  province, 
but  chiefly  by  the  machinations  of  his  subtle  enemy, 
John  of  Gischala.  While  Josephus  invariably  repre- 
sents himself  as  the  most  upright,  incorruptible,  and 
patriotic  of  men,  no  colors  are  too  dark  for  the  character 
of  his  antagonist.  John  of  Gischala  surpassed  all  men 
of  high  rank  in  craft  and  deqeit,  all  of  every  class  in 
wickedness.  He  was  at  first  a  poor  adventurer,  his 
poverty  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advancement,  but  by 
his  readiness  in  fidsehood,  and  by  the  singular  skill  with 
which  he  glozed  over  his  falsehoods,  so  as  to  make  all 
men  believe  them,  he  deceived  his  nearest  friends; 
affecting  humanity,  yet  most  sanguinary  for  the  slightest 
advantage ;  lofty  in  his  ambition,  but  stooping  to  the 
basest  means  to  obtain  his  end.  He  began  as  a  single 
robber,  but  gradually  collected  a  powerful  and  select 
banditti,  for  he  would  only  admit  men  distinguished 
either  for  strength,  bravery,  or  warlike  skill.  His 
force  at  length  amounted  to  4000,  and  with  these  he 
long  wasted  Galilee.  Such  was  the  man  who  counter- 
worked all  the  measures  of  Josephus,  and  inflamed  the 
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dissensions  of  the  province,  already  too  little  disposed 
to  lasting  union.^        • 

For  though  the  cities  of  Gralilee  seem  generally  to 
have  submitted  to  the  administration  of  Joseph  and  his 
coadjutors,  so  as  to  permit  their  walls  to  be  put  in  a 
state  of  defence,  yet  each  had  its  separate  interests  and 
inclinations,  and  was  distracted  by  violent  factions. 
Sepphoris,  though  intrusted  with  building  its  own 
walls,  and,  as  Josephus  says  in  one  place,  hearty  in  the 
cause,  yet  inclined  to  the  Roman  party;  the  inhabi- 
tants had  sworn  fealty,  and  given  hostages  from  the 
chief  families  of  the  city  to  Cestius ;  these  were  still  at 
Csesarea.  On  the  arrival  of  Josephus  in  his  province, 
he  found  the  territory  of  Sepphoris  threatened  with  an 
attack  by  the  rest  of  the  Gahleans  on  account  of  their 
deahngs  with  the  Romans.  This  danger  was  averted 
by  Josephus,  and  the  Sepphorites  united,  as  was  before 
said,  in  the  common  cause.  Tiberias  was  distracted 
by  three  factions.  This  city  belonged  to  Agrippa,  and 
one  faction,  consisting  of  the  more  opulent  and  respect- 
able burghers,  headed  by  Julius  Capellus,  was  desirous 
of  preserving  their  allegiance  to  the  king.  A  second, 
of  the  lowest  class,  headed  by  Jesus,  son  of  Saphia, 
was  clamorous  for  war.  A  third  was  headed  by  Justus, 
who  afterwards  wrote  a  history  of  the  war.  Justus, 
according  to  his  rival  Josephus,  only  regarded  his  own 
interests.  He  had  endeavored  to  excite  a  feud  be- 
tween Tiberias  and  Sepphoris,  asserting  that  on  account 
of  the  manifest  defection  of  the  latter  to  the  Roman 
party,  Tiberias  might  justly  be  considered  the  capital 
of  Galilee.2  He  had  meditated  an  attack  on  the  Sep- 
phorite    district,   but   as    yet    had    only  carried    his 

1  Josephus  acknowledges  that  John  had  a  singular  power  of  attaching 
men  to  his  person.    B.  J.  iv.  7. 1. 
«  Vit.  c  63. 
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plundering  bands  into  the  lands  of  Gadara  and  Hippos. 
Josephus,  after  settling  aifairs  at  Sepphoris,  went  to 
Bethmaus,  within  half  a  mile  of  Tiberias.  He  sent  for 
the  senate,  who  came  readily  to  parley  with  him ;  he 
opened  his  commission  from  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  demanded  the  demolition  of  a  palace  built 
by  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  adorned  with  "graven 
images "  of  Hving  creatures.  The  party  of  Agrippa 
opposed  this  measure;  but  the  war-faction,  headed 
by  Jesus,  son  of  Saphia,  were  ready  for  any  work  of 
destruction.  Besides,  they  were  not  a  httle  tempted 
by  the  hope  of  plunder,  for  the  roof  of  the  palace  was 
gilded.  They  proceeded  to  plunder  the  fiimiture,  and 
then  to  bum  the  palace  to  the  ground.  Flushed  with 
their  success,  they  rose  on  the  Syrians,  massacred  all 
they  could  find,  and  at  the  same  time  seized  the 
opportunity  of  revengirfg  themselves  on  all  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  had  been  their  enemies  before  the  war. 

Josephus  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  remain  in 
amity  with  Agrippa.  He  assumed  great  indignation  at 
the  plunder  of  the  palace,  of  which  he  had  authorized 
the  demolition,  gathered  up  the  wrecks  of  the  furniture, 
consisting  of  candlesticks  of  Corinthian  brass,  royal 
tables,  and  uncoined  silver,  and  committed  them  to  the 
custody  of  Capellus,  the  head  of  Agrippa's  party.  Jo- 
sephus then  proceeded  to  Gischala.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  insurrection,  John  liad  rather  inclined  to 
the  Roman  fiiction.  Upon  this  the  inhabitants  of  Ga- 
dara, Gebara,  Sogana,  and  other  towns,  had  assaulted 
and  burnt  Gischala.  John,  however,  had  rallied  his 
forces,  recovered  the  town,  and  fortified  it  more  strongly 
than  before.  As  yet,  John  and  Josephus  were  on  good 
terms.  Josephus  admired  the  activity  of  John,  and 
John  was  anxious  to  obtain  every  possible  advantage 
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from  the  governor  of  the  province.  He  first  proposed 
to  Josephus  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  cany  off 
large  quantities  of  com  stored  up  by  the  Romans  in 
Upper  Galilee ;  the  sale  of  this,  he  stated,  would  enable 
him  to  complete  his  fortifications.  Josephus  answered 
that  he  should  keep  that  com  either  for  the  Romans, 
the  owners,  (a  suspicions  answer !)  or  for  the  use  of  the 
province  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jeru- 
salem.^ John  then  demanded  and  obtained  a  monopoly 
of  oil  sold  in  Syria.  For  the  Jews  in  the  Syrian  towns 
would  not  use  the  unclean  oil  prepared  by  the  heathen, 
and  were  obliged  to  obtain  it  from  their  own  country. 
John  drove  a  thriving  trade ;  for  four  Attic  drachms  he 
bought  four  measures  of  oil,  which  he  sold  again  at  the 
same  sum  for  half  a  measure.  This  money  he  employed 
in  undermining  the  power  of  Josephus,  and  industri- 
ously propagated  reports,  which  accused  him  of  intend- 
ing to  betray  the  province  to  the  Romans.  Whether 
or  not  the  suspicions  of  John  had  any  substantial 
grounds,  strong  circumstances  combined  to  throw  a 
shade  on  the  popularity  of  Josephus.  Certain  youths 
of  a  village  called  DabarittSB,  in  the  great  plain,  way- 
laid and  plundered  Ptolemy,  the  agent  of  King  Agrippa, 
With  their  spoils,  consisting  of  embroidered  robes,  sil- 
ver vessels,  and  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  they  went 
to  Josephus,  then  at  Tarichea.^  Josephus  rebuked 
them  for  the  robbery,  and  committed  the  property  to 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Tarichea,  to 
be  restored  to  the  owners.     The  robbers,  deprived  of 

1  Vit.  13.  At  Gischala  he  allowed  his  colleagues,  who  had  been  bribed 
by  John,  as  he  says,  to  take  that  side,  to  retire  to  Jerusalem.    Vlt  14. 

s  B.  J.  ii.  21.  3.  Compare  Vit  c.  26.  In  the  Life  it  is  the  wift  of 
Ptolemy,  four  mule-loads  of  rich  stufis  and  silver  vessels,  600  pieces  of 
gold.  Ptolemy  was  of  the  same  tribe  with  himself  (Vit.  26).  He  told  the 
tobben  that  he  reserved  the  plunder  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
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their  booty,  raised  loud  outcries  against  the  governor, 
whom  they  accused  of  being  in  a  treasonable  league 
with  the  king.  One  hundred  thousand  armed  men 
assembled  (Josephus  is  prone  to  large  numbers)  and 
thronged  the  circus  of  Tarichea ;  some  cried  out  to  de- 
pose, some  to  burh  him.  With  this  intent  they  sur- 
rounded his  house ;  all  his  friends,  except  four,  fled : 
Josephus  suddenly  awoke  jfrom  sleep ;  he  was  neither 
confounded  by  the  noise  of  his  assailants,  nor  by  the 
desertion  of  his  friends.  He  rent  his  robes,  poured 
ashes  on  his  head ;  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his 
sword  suspended  around  his  neck,  he  went  out  to  face 
the  tumult.  The  Taricheans  were  moved  with  com- 
passion ;  the  ruder  countrymen  continued  their  clamor, 
ordered  him  to  bring  forth  the  plunder,  and  confess  his 
treasons.  Josephus  answered  with  an  efltonteiy  and 
readiness  of  falsehood  which  might  have  done  credit  to 
his  mendacious  rival,  John  of  Gischala.  ^^  Men  of 
Tarichea,  ye  are  quite  in  error  if  ye  suppose  that  I  re- 
tain these  treasures  with  any  design  of  restoring  them 
to  King  Agrippa.  The  fiict  is,  that,  seeing  the  walls  of 
your  town  in  a  ruinous  and  dismantled  state,  I  have 
kept  them  to  be  spent  in  fortifying  your  loyal  city." 
This  bold  address  threw  the  Taricheans,  to  the  number 
of  40,000,  on  his  side.  The  strangers,  particularly 
those  of  Tiberias,  continued  the  tumult  for  some  time, 
but  at  length  stdlenly  withdrew,  with  the  exception  ot 
2000  (600)  of  the  most  desperate.  These  men,  when 
Josephus  retired  again  to  rest,  surrounded  his  house, 
and  threatened  to  break  down  the  doors.  Josephus 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  still  more  daring.  ,He 
mounted  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  making  a  sign  that 
he  wished  to  address  them,  he  began  with  saying  that 
from  the  height  he  could  not  distinguish  their  demands, 
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but  if  they  would  depute  some  of  their  leaders,  he  was 
ready  to  treat  with  them.  No  sooner  were  those  few 
admitted,  than  he  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  house,  and  scourged  till  their  bowels 
were  laid  open.  The  mob  began  to  grow  impatient, 
when  the  doors  were  opened,  and  their  leaders  were 
turned  out  among  them  in  this  bloody  and  mangled 
state.  The  mob,  supposing  that  he  would  not  have 
ventured  on  such  a  step  without  a  great  force  con- 
cealed, dispersed  in  consternation.^  The  secret  enemy 
of  Josephus,  John  of  Gischala,  had  prompted  this  out- 
rage ;  but  as  there  was  no  open  breach  between  them, 
John,  pretending  to  be  ill,  sent  to  demand  permission 
to  visit  Tiberias,  for  the  benefit  of  the  warm  baths  in 
that  city.2  There,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by 
bribes,  he  induced  the  inhabitants  to  renounce  their 
allegiance  to  the  governor.  Silas,  who  commanded  in 
the  city  under  Josephus,  sent  immediate  intelligence 
of  the  state  of  af&irs.  Josephus  travelled  night  and 
day,  and  suddenly  appeared  in  Tiberias.  John,  pre- 
tending that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  excused  him- 
self from  paying  his  respects  to  the  governor.    Josephus 

1  This  transaction^  as  indeed  the  whole  narrative  of  his  administration  ia 
Galilee,  is  related  with  such  extraordinary  variations  in  the  Life  of  Josephns, 
and  in  the  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  as  to  leave  a  very  unfavorable  im- 
pression, if  not  of  the  writer's  veracity,  at  least  (Vit.  30;  B.  J.  ii.  21.  5)  of 
his  accuracy.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  same  order  of  events,  and  in  this 
affair  the  War  gives  the  number  of  armed  men  at  2000,  the  Life  at  600. 
In  the  former,  those  admitted  into  the  house  are  called  the  more  dis- 
tinguished and  the  rulers,  and  are  sent  in  to  treat  on  terms  of  agreement; 
in  the  other,  tome  of  the  men  are  sent  in  to  receive  the  money  which  he 
was  accused  of  appropriating.  In  the  one,  all  those  admitted  are  scourged; 
in  the  other,  one  ringleader,  who  has  his  hand  cut  off  and  hung  about  his 
neck. 

3  E,  g,  in  the  Vit.  The  feigned  sickness  of  John,  and  the  affair  at 
Tiberias,  precede  the  robbery  committed  by  the  Dabarittie  and  the  scene 
at  Tarichea ;  in  the  B.  J.  the  plot  of  John  and  the  peril  of  Tiberias  is  the 
devripa  hrifiov^,    ii.  21.  6. 
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assembled  the  people  of  Tiberias  in  the  circus.  He 
had  begun  to  address  them,  when  he  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  a  loud  outcry  from  the  spectators ;  turning 
round,  he  saw  a  band  of  armed  men,  with  their  swords 
drawn,  who  were  placed  by  John  to  assassinate  him ; 
he  leaped  from  his  rostrum,  which  was  about  six  feet 
high,  rushed  to  the  beach,  seized  a  boat,  and,  witli  two 
of  his  followers,  pushed  out  into  the  lake  and  escaped. 

His  soldiers,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  the  band  of 
John ;  but  Josephus,  apprehensive  of  a  civil  war,  sent 
orders  to  his  troops  to  abstain  from  bloodshed,  and 
resisted  all  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  other  Galilean 
friends,  who  were  eager  to  make  an  example  of  the 
treacherous  city.  John  fled  to  Gischala,  where  Jose- 
phus did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  him,  but 
contented  himself  with  expelling  those  who  espoused 
John's  party  from  every  city  in  Galilee. 

During  these  events  Sepphoris  began  again  to  waver. 
The  inhabitants  sent  to  Jesus,  who  commanded  a 
noted  troop  of  banditti,  800  strong,  on  the  borders  of 
Ptolemais,  oflering  him  a  large  sum  to  make  war  on 
Josephus.  Jesus  thought  it  more  prudent  to  earn  his 
wages  by  stratagem  than  by  open  force.  He  sent  to 
request  an  interview  with  Josephus,  that  he  might 
salute  him,  and  then  instantly  began  his  march  with 
his  whole  troop.  One  of  his  followers,  however, 
deserted,  and  put  Josephus  on  his  guard.  Thus  fore- 
warned, Josephus  proceeded  to  the  interview,  having 
occupied  all  the  roads  with  his  own  forces,  and  gave 
orders  that  Jesus  alone,  and  his  followers,  should  be 
admitted  within  the  gates,  which  were  to  be  closed  im- 
mediately on  their  entrance.  Jesus  entered  boldly,  but 
Josephus  instantly  ordered  him  to  throw  down  his  arms, 
or  he  was  a  dead  man.  Trembling,  Jesus  obeyed.  Jose- 
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phus  took  him  apart,  informed  him  that  he  was  aware 
of  his  treacherous  designs,  but  offered  him  pardon  if  he 
would  repent  and  swear  to  be  faithftd  to  him  in  future. 
Jesus  complied,  and  Josephus  having  severely  threatened 
the  Sepphorites,  departed  to  quell  new  disturbances. 
On  his  way  he  encountered  two  officers  of  the  king, 
from  Trachonitis,  who  wished  to  join  him  with  some 
horse ;  these  men  the  Jews  would  have  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  circumcision.  Josephus  interfered,  and  asserted 
the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to 
his  conscience. 

Gamala  now  demanded  the  presence  of  the  in* 
defatigable  governor.  After  the  departure  of  Philip, 
Agrippa's  general,  a  certain  Joseph,  son  of  a  female 
physician,  had  persuaded  the  people  to  revolt.  They 
forced  some  to  enter  into  their  views,  others  they  put 
to  death.  They  fortified  the  city,  with  the  approbati<m 
of  Josephus ;  and  all  Gaulonitis,  a  district  which  skirted 
Upper  Galilee,  followed  their  example.  Gamala  was 
now  threatened  by  -Jlquicolus  Modius;  at  the  same 
time,  Neapolitanus,  with  some  Roman  troops,  pushed 
towards  Tiberias,  and  iBbutius,  a  decurion,  advanced 
against  Josephus,  who  lay  at  Simonias.  iBbutius 
endeavored  to  draw  him  down  to  the  plain,  where  his 
cavalry  would  have  given  him  an  advantage.  Josephus 
continued  on  the  hills,  and  iBbutius  withdrew  with 
some  loss.  Josephus  then,  in  his  turn,  made  an  attack 
on  some  magazines  of  com,  which  he  carried  off,  quietly 
loading  his  camels  and  asses,  in  the  sight  of  ^butius, 
who  was  fidrly  out-generalled.  iBquicolus  Modius 
fidled  in  his  attempt  on  Gamala. 

John  of  Gischala,  all  this  time,  remained  quiet  in 
his  citadel,  but  it  was  only  because  he  was  laying  a 
train  from  a  greater  distance,  which  was  to  explode 
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under  the  feet  of  his  enemy.^  He  sent  his  brother 
Simon,  and  Jonathan,  son  of  Sisenna,  to  Simon,  son 
of  Gramaliel,  at  Jerusalem,  to  persuade  the  people  that 
Josephus  was  forming  a  dangerous  power  in  Oalilee, 
and  to  demand  his  recall.  Simon  was  a  man  of  great 
character  and  weight,  but  ill-disposed  to  Josephus,  and 
closely  allied  with  John.  By  bribes  they  brought 
Ananus,  the  chief  priest,  who,  at  first,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Josephus,  and  Jesus,'  the  son  of  Gamala,  into 
their  party .^  They  determined  to  act  with  caution, 
lest  Josephus  should  advance  with  his  numerous  and 
devoted  army  against  Jerusalem.  Jonathan  and 
Ananias,  two  learned  and  influential  Pharisees,  and 
Joazar  and  Simon,  priests,  were  sent,  gradually  to 
alienate  the  Galileans  £rom  their  attachment  to  Jose- 
phus, and  then,  either  to  put  him  to  death,  or  bring 
him  alive  to  Jerusalem.  They  had  troops  with  them ; 
John  of  Gischala  received  orders  to  render  them  every 
support ;  and  Sepphoris,  Gabara,  and  Tiberias  were  to 
hold  their  troops  in  readiness  at  the  command  of  John. 
Josephus  got  intelligence  of  the  plot  through  his  father, 
and  also,  as  he  relates,  through  a  remarkable  dream, 
which  warned  him  that  he  should  remain  in  GaUlee, 
and  fight  against  the  Romans.  In  compliance  with  the 
earnest  suppUcations  of  all  the  Galileans,  who  entreated 
him  not  to  abandon  them,  he  gave  up  his  intention  of 
submitting  to  the  mandate  and  withdrawing  to  Jerusa- 
lem.    With  8000  foot  and  80  horse,  he  posted  himself 

1  vit.  38. 

3  This  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  high  ehaiacter,  given  hy  Joeephns 
himself,  of  Ananas.  Jost  uses  strong  language:  —  "Wenn  aber  der  Ge- 
lehichtschreiber  Josephus  ihn  beschuldigt,  ohne  Mltwissen  des  Suriegsaus- 
Bchusses  Boten  nach  Galilaa  gesendet  zu  haben,  nm  ihn  (Josephus)  nach 
Jerusalem  zu  locken,  oder  allenfalls  zu  todten,  so  ist  das  eine  der  dreisten 
TJnwahrheiten,  ersonnen  aus  personlicher  Feindschaft,  die  er  selbst  offen 
bekennt;"p.  443. 
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at  Chabolo,  on  the  frontier  of  Ptolemais,  under  the 
pretext  of  making  head  against  Placidus,  who  had 
begun  to  waste  Galilee.  Four  cities,  Sepphoris, 
Gamala,  Oischala,  and  Tiberias,  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem.  The 
deputies,  who  had  travelled  secretly  arid  with  ex- 
pedition, in  order  to  come  on  Josephus  unawares, 
finding  him  on  his  guard,  still  attempted  to  proceed  by 
craft  rather  than  by  force.  They  sent  a  friendly  letter 
informing  him  that  they  were  come  to  punish  the  subtle 
proceedings  of  his  enemy  John,  and  to  force  him  to 
obedience.  Josephus  kept  the  letter  unopened  to  the 
evening,  when  he  had  a  great  banquet  of  his  friends, 
to  which  he  invited  the  messenger.  He  then  secretly- 
made  himself  master  of  its  contents,  and  sealed  it  up 
again.  He  ordered  the  messenger  twenty  drachms,  as  a 
reward  for  having  brought  welcome  intelligence.  The 
messenger  was  delighted.  He  then  plied  him  with 
wine,  and  offered  him  a  drachm  with  every  cup,  till  the 
man  betrayed  the  whole  plot.  Josephus  wrote  back  a 
friendly  answer,  excusing  himself  from  attendance,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  watching  Placidus.  The 
deputies,  who  passed  from  place  to  place  and  found 
almost  every  town  in  favor  of  Josephus  and  enraged 
against  John,^  sent  a  more  peremptory  message,  re- 
quiring his  attendance  at  Gabara,  to  make  good  his 
charge  against  John  of  Gischala.  Josephus  expressed 
his  readiness  to  wait  upon  them,  but  not  at  Gubara  or 
Gischala,  where  he  apprehended  treachery .^  They 
determined  to  send  messengers  throughout  Galilee  to 
excite  the  malcontents.     Josephus  waylaid  the  roads 

1  He  names  Japha,  the  larg^t  village  (KUfiij)  in  Galilee;  Sepphoria, 
which  Bomanized,  and  was  indifferent  aa  to  Josephus;  Asochis,  and  othen. 
e.45. 

s  ^  fihydp  narpii  kariv  lodwcv,  $  <K  avfifiaxot  Kot  ^iXn.    c  45. 
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from  Gabara,  seized  the  messengers,  and  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  letters.  Upon  this  he  surrounded 
Gabara  with  his  own  Galileans,  and  boldly  entered  the 
town.  He  first  went  to  repose  at  an  inn ;  his  enemies 
seized  the  opportunity  to  r^ise  the  people  against  him, 
but  fidled.  Josephus  soon  after  made  his  appearance 
in  the  assembly.^  The  Galileans  surrounded  the 
hall  with  loud  acclamations.  John  and  his  friends 
endeavored  in  vain  to  make  their  escape.  Josephus 
publicly  read  the  letters  which  he  had  intercepted ;  the 
deputies  were  confounded,  the  people  unanimous  in 
their  applause.  The  mob  would  willingly  have  fallen 
on  the  whole  assembly,  who  were  saved  only  by  the 
merciful  intervention  of  Josephus.  The  governor 
then  took  horse  and  rode  away  to  Sogana.  From 
thence  he  dispatched  an  embassy  of  100  men  of 
distinction,  escorted  by  an  armed  guard  of  500,  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  discomfited  deputies  retired  to  Tiberias,  John  to 
Gischala.  At  Tiberias  they  expected  the  city  to  de- 
clare in  their  favor,  but  Josephus  suddenly  made  his 
appearance  there.  They  received  him  with  hypo- 
critical courtesy,  but  requested  him  to  withdraw,  on 
accoimt  of  the  approaching  Sabbath,  lest  there  shotdd 
be  a  disturbance.  He  retired  to  Tarichea ;  new  scenes 
of  trickery  followed ;  the  deputies,  with  Jesus  and 
Justus,  the  turbulent  leaders  of  Tiberias,  endeavored  to 
raise  the  town.  Josephus  again  appeared  with  his 
soldiers ;  they  got  rid  of  him  by  a  false  alarm  of  Roman 
troops  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  Josephus  counter- 
acted this  by  another  plot.     They  appointed  a  general 

^  Thej  called  him  to  accoimt  aboat  twenty  pieces  of  gold  taken  fh>m  the 
public  treasury.  This  Josephus  had  expended  on  his  counter-deputation 
to  Jerusalem.  They  became  ashamed  of  this  pitiful  charge,  and  accused 
Josephus  of  setting  up  a  tyranny,  c.  60. 

VOL.  II.  16 
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fiist,  during  which  no  one  was  to  appear  armed  at  the 
Proseuchse.  Josephus  and  his  friends  concealed  their 
daggers  and  breastplates  under  their  robes,  and  when 
the  enemy  expected  to  find  them  defenceless,  thej 
brandished  their  weapons.  The  deputation  of  Josephus, 
in  the  mean  time,  returned  from  Jerusalem  with  a  &Yor- 
able  answer,  confirming  him  in  the  government.  He 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  Galileans,  who,  in  the 
same  spirit,  declared  their  ready  and  cheerful  submis- 
sion to  his  command.  Emboldened  by  this,  he  began 
to  act  with  greater  vigor ;  he  chastised  the  unruly  in- 
habitants of  Tiberias,  got  the  deputies  into  his  power, 
and  sent  them  back  to  Jerusalem. 

Tiberias  attempted  again  to  revolt,  and  to  surrender 
the  city  to  the  troops  of  Agrippa.  Not  having  his 
forces  in  readiness,  Josephus  had  recourse,  as  usual,  to 
one  of  his  stratagems.  He  seized  240  vessels,  put  not 
above  four  sailors  in  each,  and  commanded  them  to 
take  their  station  in  sight  of  the  towp ;  and  he  then  ad- 
vanced boldly  to  the  gates.  The  citizens  supposing  the 
ships  ftdl  of  soldiers,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Jo- 
sephus got  the  senators,  to  the  number  of  600,  and 
2000  of  the  people,  within  his  power,  and  sent  them  to 
Tarichea.  They  denounced  one  Clitus  as  the  ring- 
leader ;  he  was  carried  to  the  shore  to  have  his  hands 
cut  off;  on  his  earnest  supplication,  one  was  spared; 
the  left,  which  he  was  induced  himself  to  cut  off  to  save 
the  other ;  the  rest  of  the  malcontents  were  pardoned.* 
Afler  this,  Josephus  surprised  Gischala,  and  gave  it  up 
to  pillage.  Sepphoris  admitted  the  troops  of  Gallus 
into  their  city.  Josephus,  with  his  forces,  scaled  the 
walls,  but  was  beaten  back,  and  afterwards  defeated  in 
the  open  plain.    The  troops  of  Agrippa  soon  after  made 

•     1  B.  J.  ii.  21. 10;  Vit.  67.  68. 
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their  appearance  under  the  command  of  Sylla ;  they 
were  posted  near  Julias.  Josephus  endeavored,  by  a 
feigned  flight,  to  betray  them  into  an  ambush,  and 
might  have  succeeded,  but  his  horse  unfortimately 
plunged  into  a  morass,  and  he  was  severely  hurt  in  the 
wrist,  and  carried  to  Cephamome.  From  thence, 
feverish  symptoms  appearing,  he  was  removed  to 
Tarichea.^ 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  wind  our  weary  way 
through  the  intricate  poUtics  of  Galilee.  It  is  diflicult 
to  conceive  how  all  these  intrigues,  as  well  as  all  the 
masterly  and  effective  warlike  preparations  of  Josephus, 
cotdd  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  more  particularly  if 
all  these  transactions  must  be  crowded  into  the  winter 
of  one   year,  66-7.^     Besides   the   details   of  armies 

1  Vit.  72. 

<  la  the  '*  Jewish  War  "  it  J3  not  difficult  to  trace  a  certain  order  of  these 
events,  if  not  strictly  chronological,  yet  of  historical  arrangement  Jo- 
sephus first  relates  his  reception  in  Galilee  and  the  measures  which  he  took 
ibr  the  organization  of  the  province,  the  levying  and  disciplining  of  his 
army,  the  defensive  fortification  of  the  chief  cities.  He  then  passes  to  his 
strife  with  John  of  Gischala,  and  the  long  and  obstinate  struggle  in  Galilee 
and  in  Jerusalem  with  this  noted  rival.  This  may  account  for  some  trans- 
position of  events,  and  some  discrepancy  with  the  Life. 

Vit  c.  15. 

The  "  Life  "  was  written  much  later,  after  the  death  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  long  after  the  publication  of  the  **  Jewish  War,**  and  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  History "  of  Justus  of  Tiberias,  against  whom  Josephus 
writes  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  controversy.  The  whole  "  Life  "  is  almost  occupied 
with  the  events  betweeh  his  arrival  in  Galilee  and  the  siege  of  Jotapata : 
out  of  seventy-six  chapters  only  six  relate  to  his  early  life,  three  to  the  period 
after  his  capture  in  Jotapata.  It  has,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  strongly 
romantic  cast;  it  is  an  undisguised  panegyric  on  his  own  valor,  enterprise, 
activity,  craft,  promptitude,  wisdom;  it  is  full  of  strange  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  stirring  adventures.  Yet  vanity  can  hardly  have  been  the 
sole  motive  for  its  composition.  It  was  avowedly  written  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  calumnies  of  Justus  of  Tiberias,  his  old  enemy  in  that 
city,  who  had  written  a  History  of  the  Jewish  war,  long  unhappily  lost. 
The  work  of  Justus  compelled  Josephus  to  utter  things  which  he  had  so 
long  kept  in  silence.  dnohiyTiaea^ai  ydp  vw  avayicjjv  hx^t  narail/evdofiap- 
TVpovfievo^f  kpQ  rd  i^XP^  vvv  aeaiQwufieva.   c.  65.   The  heaviest  part  of  the 
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raised,  armed,  and  exercised,  —  cities  fortified  and 
strengthened,  —  the  civil  administration  set  on  a  regular 
footing,  —  by  his  own  statement,  Josephus  twice  took 
Sepphoris,  four  times  Tiberias,  once  Gadara,  perhaps 
Gischala ;  counteracted  the  plots,  defeated  the  troops, 
took  and  pardoned  his  subtle  antagonist  John.  Yet  we 
must  either,  adhering  to  the  usual  chronology,  admit 
this  improbability,  or  throw  back  the  whole  events  of 
the  year  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Cestius  Gallus, 
into  the  year  65  ;  and  adopt  almost  as  incredible  a  sup- 
position, that,  with  most  unusual  inactivity,  the  Romans 
lefk  the  defeat  of  Cestius  unrevenged,  and  allowed  the 
Jews  a  whole  year  to  organize  their  revolt,  and 
strengthen  their  territory  against  invasion. 

During  this  time  the  insurgents  in  Jerusalem  con- 
tinued to  press  their  preparations  for  war,  with  as  great 
activity  and  less  interruption  than  those  in  Gralilee. 
For  though  the  timid  and  moderate  groaned  in  heart 
to  hear  the  din  of  war,  the  clattering  of  arms,  the  gym- 
nasia echoing  with  the  trampling  march  of  all  the  youth 
in  military  exercise,  and  sadly  foreboded  the  miseries 
and  ruin  to  which  the  joyous  city,  the  place  of  national 
festival,  the  rich,  the  beautiful,  the  holy  city  of  Sion, 
was  thus  self-devoted;  though  they  could  not  utter 
their  prayers  in  the  Temple,  nor  make  their  offerings 
on  the  altar  of  Jehovah  without  awful  misgivings  that 
before  long  the  worship  might  be  proscribed,  and  fire 

misTepresentations  of  Justus,  which  he  seeks  to  oonftite,  is  that  he  (Jo- 
sephus) was  the  first  great  rebel  against  Rome,  the  author  of  the  revolt  of 
Galilee.  He  retorts  on  Justus  aa  a  turbulent  fellow,  who  before  this  had 
raised  Tiberias  in  insurrection;  in  short,  that  Justus  was  an  earlier  and 
more  daring  rebel  than  himself,  and  only  escaped  by  singular  good  for- 
tune the  just  punishment  for  his  ofiences.  Throughout  the  work  is  that  of 
a  man  advanced  in  years  relating  the  deeds  of  his  youth  from  memory, 
—  a  constant  struggle  between  his  vanity  and  his  fear  of  offending  his  Im- 
perial patrons  at  Rome. 
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and  sword  lay  waste  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house ; 
yet  they  were  constrained  to  suppress  or  conceal  the 
unpopular  weakness,  and  trembled  lest  the  fierce  eye 
of  the  Zealot  or  the  Assassin  should  detect  the  danger-^ 
ous  or  unpatriotic  emotion.^ 

In  the  city,  Ananus  the  chief  priest  took  the  lead ; 
arms  were  fabricated  with  the  greatest  activity;  the 
walls  strengthened,  military  engines  made,  and  stores 
of  every  kind  laid  in  with  the  utmost  care  and  expedi- 
tion. The  timid  and  moderate  were  not  the  only 
enemies  with  whom  Ananus  had  to  contend.  The 
fierce  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  has  already  appeared, 
at  the  head  of  his  daring  bandits,  rendering  good  ser-^ 
vice  during  the  retreat  of  Cestius.  In  the  toparchy  of 
Acrabatene,^  he  had  betaken  himself,  not  to  the  regu^ 
lar  defence  of  the  country,  but  to  the  most  lawless 
ravage.  He  broke  open  and  pillaged  the  houses  of  the 
opulent ;  and  even  inflicted  personal  violence,  scourg- 
ing and  maltreating  all  who  opposed  him.  Already 
men  began  to  forebode  both  his  daring  ambition,  which 
would  not  be  content  with  less  than  the  highest  station, 
and  his  cruelty,  which  would  scruple  at  no  means  of 
obtaining  or  securing  advancement.  Ananus  sent 
some  troops  against  him ;  Simon  took  refuge  with  men 
of  a  kindred  spirit,  who  held  Masada ;  and  from  thence 
he  pursued  his  ravages  in  Idumaea,  till  the  magistrates 
of  that  district  were  constrained  to  raise  an  army,  and 
set  a  guard  in  every  village. 

It  was  probably  not  long  after  the  defeat  of  Cestius, 
that  an  unsuccessftd  expedition  was  attempted  against 
Ascalon.     That  strong  city,  situated  about  sixty-five 

1  B.  J.  u.  22. 

*  There  were  two  Acrabatenes,  which  cAixse  great  oonftuion :  one,  accoid- 
ing  to  Jerome^  between  Neapolis,  Sicheni)  and  Jericho ;  the  other  in  the  eoath 
of  Jadca,  bordering  on  Idnnuea. 
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miles  from  Jerusalem,  was  weakly  garrisoned  by  one 
cohort  of  foot  and  one  troop  of  horse,  nnder  a  com- 
mander named  Antonius.  The  Jews  marched  out  in 
great  force  under  Niger  of  Peraea^  Silas  the  Baby- 
lonian, and  John  the  Essene.  Antonius,  undismayed 
by  the  number  and  the  daring  of  the  enemy,  led  out  his 
horse.  The  Jewish  soldiers  were  all  infentry,  undisci- 
plined and  unused  to  war.  The  first  fiirious  charge  of 
the  cavalry  broke  their  van,  which  fell  back  on  their 
main  body,  threw  it  into  confusion,  and  the  whole 
army  was  scattered  in  small  squadrons  over  the  field. 
The  active  Roman  horse  attacked  first  one  band,  then 
another,  charging  and  riding  round  them,  —  their 
mounted  archers  making  dreadfiil  havoc.  Numbers 
were  of  no  avail,  or  rather  stood  in  the  way  of  effective 
defence.  The  vast  and  confused  multitude  could  not 
fight,  and  would  not  fly.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  or  rather  to  the  carnage.  10,000  men,  with 
Judas  and  Silas,  fell ;  Niger  escaped  with  the  rest  to  a 
small  tower  named  Sallaa.^  The  Jews  were  not  cast 
down  by  this  signal  defeat.  In  the  shortest  time,  not 
enough  for  the  wounded  to  get  healed,  they  assembled 
all  their  forces,  and  in  still  greater  pride  and  indigna- 
tion again  marched  out  against  Ascalon.  They  had 
beamed  as  little  prudence  as  humility.  Antonius 
occupied  the  passes  with  an  ambush,  and  suddenly 
surrounding  the  Jewish  army  with  his  horse,  after 
scarcely  any  resistance  cut  down  8000  of  them. 
Niger,  who  showed  great  courage  in  the  retreat,  again 
escaped,  and  got  possession  of  a  strong  tower  in  a 
village  called  Bezedel.  The  Romans,  who  had  not 
time  for  a  regular  siege,  and  yet  were  unwilling  to 
allow  so  formidable  a  leader  to  escape,  set  fire  to  the 
1  B.  J.  iu.  2. 1.  a. 
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wall.  Having  seen  the  tower  in  flames,  they  retreated 
in  triumph.  Niger,  however,  leaped  down  into  a  deep 
cavern,  which  was  under  the  tower ;  and  when  his 
sorrowing  companions  came,  three  days  after,  to  find 
his  body,  that  they  might  bury  it,  they  heard  his  feeble 
voice  calling  them  firom  below.  The  Jews  were  full  of 
joy,  and  looked  on  the  escape  of  their  champion  as  little 
less  than  a  miraculous  proof  of  divine  &vor. 
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BOOK  XV. 

THE  WAB. 

Vespasian  —  Siege  of  Jotapata — Fall  of  Japha — Mount  Gerizim  —  Capton 
of  Jotapata  —  Josephtis  —  Surrender  of  Tiberias — Fall  of  Taiichea  — 
Massacre  —  Siege  of  Gamala  —  Fall  of  Itabyrium  —  Taking  of  Ganudm 
—  of  Gischala  —  Flight  of  John  —  Feuds  in  Jerusalem. 

With  the  early  spring  Vespasian  appeared  at 
Antioch,^  at  the  head  of  his  powerftJ  army.  There 
Agrippa  met  him  with  all  his  forces.  Vespasian  ad- 
vanced to  Ptolemais;  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  Sepphoris.  The  metropolis  of  Galilee,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  and  the  threats  of  Josephus, 
again  made  overtures  to  joia  the  invader.  Vespasian 
received  the  deputies  with  great  courtesy,  and  sent 
them  back  with  a  strong  body  of  1000  horse  and  6000 
foot,  to  defend  their  city  against  any  attack  of  the 
Jews.2  These  troops,  under  the  command  of  Placidns, 
took  up  their  position  towards  the  great  plain,  the  foot 
within  the  city,  the  cavalry  encamped  without  the 
walls.  From  these  quarters  they  ravaged  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Josephus  made  one  strong  effort 
to  recover  the  capital  of  Galilee,  but  was  repulsed, 
and  only  the  more  exasperated  the  Romans,  who 
spread  fire  and  sword  over  the  whole  region ;   they 

^  Josephus  says  that  Antioch  was  incontestablj  (idrfpimc)  the  third  city 
in  the  Roman  empire.  This  is  important  in  Jewish  as  well  as  in  Christian 
histoiy.  Compare  Strabo,  xvi  p.  1089.  According  to  Strabo,  the  other  two 
were  Selencia  on  the  Tigris,  and  Alexandria.    Of  course  Borne  is  excluded. 

SB.  J.  ill.  4.1. 
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dew  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms;  the  rest  they 
carried  off  as  slaves. 

Titus,  with  expedition  unusoal  during  the  winter 
season,  sailed  from  Achaia  to  Alexandria.  From  thence 
he  shipped  his  troops  for  Ptolemais,  and  joined  his 
fether.  Vespasian  was  now  at  the  head  of  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  legions  of  the  Roman  army, — the 
fifth,  tenth,  and  fifteenth.  Besides  these,  he  had 
twenty-three  cohorts,  five  of  them  fix)m  GsBsarea.  Ten 
of  these  cohorts  mustered  1000  men;  the  rest  600, 
with  150  horse  each.^  The  allied  force  consisted  of 
2000  foot,  all  archers,  and  1000  horse  ftirnished  by 
Antiochus,  Agrippa,  and  Sohemus.  Malchus,  king  of 
Arabia,  sent  1000  horse  and  5000  foot,  the  greatest 
part  archers.  The  whole  army  amounted  to  60,000 
regulars,  horse  and  foot,  besides  followers  of  the  camp, 
who  were  also  accustomed  to  miHtary  service,  and 
could  fight  on  occasion.^ 

The  campaign  was  now  formally  opened :.  the  forces 
of  Placidus  overspread  the  whole  country.  Josephus 
attempted  no  resistance  in  the  open  field.  The  in- 
habitants had  been  directed  to  fly  to  the  fortified  cities ; 
all  who  were  not  expeditious  or  fortimate  enough  to 
escape  were  cut  off  or  seized.  But  these  were  the 
unwarlike  part  of  the  people ;  the  more  active  and 
courageous  had  all  crowded  into  the  cities.  The 
strongest  of  all  these  was  Jotapata,  where  Josephus 
commanded  in  person.  Placidus  concluded  that,  if,  by 
an  unexpected  attack,  he  could  make  himselTmaster  of 
that  important  post,  the  blow  would  so  terrify  the  rest 

^  ^'Additis  igitar  ad  copias  dnabos  legionibns,  octo  alifl,  cohortibtu  decern, 
atqne  inter  Legatee  nuyore  filio  aaanmto."  Suet  Vesp.  iv.  **  Bellum 
Jadaicum  Flavius  Vespaeianus  .  .  .  tribus  legionibus  adminiBtrabat.** 
Tacit  Hist  i.  10. 
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that  they  would  immediately  fall.  He  marched  rapidly 
against  Jotapata ;  but  the  garriso'n  had  recqived  timely 
information.  They  anticipated  the  assault  by  a  daring 
sally,  for  which  the  Romans  were  entirely  unprepared. 
The  troops  of  Placidus  were  repulsed ;  many  wounded, 
but  only  seven  killed ;  for  the  legionaries  retreated  in 
good  order,  and  being  entirely  covered  with  their  defen- 
sive armor,  seldom  received  mortal  wounds.  The  Jews 
w6re  only  light-armed  troops,  who  rarely  ventured  to 
fight  hand  to  hand,  but  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a 
distance  with  their  javelins.  It  was  an  inspiriting 
commencement  of  the  campaign. 

At  length  the  vast  army  of  Vespasian  began  to  move. 
Josephus  describes  the  order  of  march  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  an  eye-witness.^  He  must,  indeed,  have 
watched  its  stem  and  regular  advance  with  the  trem- 
bling curiosity  of  the  sailor,  who  sees  the  tempest 
slowly  gathering,  which  is  about  to  burst,  and  perhaps 
wreck  his  weak  and  ill-appointed  bark.  The  van  was 
preceded  by  the  light-armed  allies  and  their  archers, 
who  scattered  over  the  plain  to  observe  any  unex- 
pected attack  of  the  enemy,  and  to  examine  all  the 
woods  or  thickets  that  might  conceal  an  ambuscade. 
Then  came  part  of  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  and 
infimtry,  followed  by  ten  of  each  centenary,  carrying 
the  furniture  and  vessels  of  the  camp.  After  these 
the  pioneers,  who  were  to  straighten  the  winding  roads, 
level  the  hills,  or  cut  down  the  woods  which  might 
impede  the  march  of  the  main  army.  Then  came  the 
baggage  of  the  general  and  his  officers,  strongly  guarded 
by  cavalry.  Next  rode  the  general,  with  a  picked 
troop  of  foot,  horse,  and  lancers.  After  him  the  horse 
of  his  own  legion,  for  to  each  legion  there  were  120 
1  B.  J.  ilL  6. 2. 
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cavalry  attached.  Then  the  mules  which  carried  the 
military  engines,  and  the  besieging  train.  The  lieu- 
tenant-generals, the  commanders  of  cohorts,  and  the 
tribunes  followed,  each  with  a  chosen  band  of  men. 
Then  the  eagles,  of  which  each  legion  had  one.  The 
standards  were  followed  by  the  trumpeters.  Behind 
came  the  phalanx  itself,  in  files  of  six  deep.  A  centu- 
rion, whose  business  it  was  to  keep  order,  brought  up 
the  rear.  Behind  them  were  the  servants  with  the 
baggage,  on  mules  and  other  beasts  of  burden.  After 
the  Romans  marched  the  mercenaries  ;  a  strong  rear- 
guard of  light  and  heavy-armed  foot,  and  many  horse, 
closed  the  procession.  The  host  passed  on  in  its  awftd 
magnificence.  Vespasian  halted  on  the  firontier  of 
GraHlee,  as  if  to  give  the  revolted  province  time  for 
repentance,  or  to  strike  terror  into  the  more  obstinate 
insurgents.  The  measure  was  not  without  effect.  No 
sooner  did  the  army  of  Josephus,  which  was  encamped 
at  Gburis,  not  &r  £rom  Sepphoris,  hear  of  this  tremen- 
dous invasion,  than,  before  they  had  seen  the  enemy, 
they  dispersed  on  all  sides ;  and  Josephus,  left  almost 
alone,  began  to  despair  of  the  war.^  It  was  idle  to 
think  of  opposing  such  an  enemy  with  a  few  dispirited 
troops ;  he  gathered,  therefore,  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
and  fled  to  Tiberias. 

Vespasian  marched  against  Gabara  ;^  the  city  was 
ungarrisoned,  and  the  stem  Roman  proceeded  to  make 
a  terrible  example,  and  to  wipe  out  the  affi*ont  of 
Cestius  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy.  The  youth  were 
put  to  the  sword,  —  not  a  man  escaped ;  the  city,  with 
every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  neighborhood,  was 

1  B.  J.  iU.  6. 8. 

s  This  must  be  the  right  reading.   Gadkn  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 
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burned  to  the  ground ;  the  few  villagers  whose  liyes 
were  spared  were  seized  as  slaves.  The  retreat  of 
Josephus  to  Tiberias  filled  the  city  with  consternation ; 
they  naturally  construed  it  into  a  proof  that  he  despaired 
of  success.  They  were  not  wrong,  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  was  conducted  made  him  consider  re- 
sistance hopeless.  Yet,  though  by  his  own  account  he 
could  immediately  have  made  terms  with  the  Romans, 
he  determined  not  to  abandon  the  cause.  He  sent 
despatches  to  Jerusalem,  strongly  worded,  in  which  he 
exhorted  the  people  to  make  their  immediate  option, 
either  of  capitulating  at  once,  or  sending  a  powerfol 
and  effective  army  into  the  field. 

Jotapata  ^  was  the  city  in  which  the  greater  part,  and 
those  the  bravest,  of  the  Galilean  warriors  had  taken 
refuge.  It  was  strongly  situated  in  a  rugged,  moun- 
tainous district.  The  roads  were  scarcely  practicable 
for  infantry,  quite  impassable  for  horse.  In  four  days 
the  pioneers  of  Vespasian  cut  a  practicable  road  right 
through  the  mountains,  and,  on  the  fiflth,  Jotapata  lay 
open  to  the  army.  Josephus  contrived  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  city.  This  was  made  known  to  Vespasian 
by  a  deserter ;  and  he  became  the  more  eager  for  the 
capture  of  the  town,  when  he  heard  that  the  geneial- 
in-chief  was  within  the  walls.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  most  prudent  of  the  enemy  had  surrendered  him- 
self, as  into  a  prison.  Placidus  and  JEbutius,  decurions 
of  great  merit,  in  whom  Vespasian  had  the  highest 
confidence,  were  sent  with  1000  horse  to  surround  the 
walls,  and  to  cut  off  all  possibihty  of  escape. 

The  next  day»  May  15th,  Vespasian  advanced  in 

1  Jotapata,  of  which  Robinson  is  silent,  seems  first  to  have  been  dia- 
Govered  by  Scholz:  there  are  ruins  on  a  jagged  cliff  called  Dschebel 
Dschifat,  which  answers  to  the  situation  and  description  of  Jotapata. 
Bitter,  Erdkonde,  vili.  ii.  p.  764. 
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person  with  his  whole  army.  During  all  the  day,  till 
late  in  the  evening,  the  defenders  of  Jotapata  saw, 
from  their  lofty  battlements,  the  slow  and  endless  files 
emerging  from  the  straight  and  level  road  which  led  to 
the  city-walls.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  their  position, 
amidst  their  rugged  and  precipitous  mountains  and  their 
dark  and  impenetrable  forests,  that  they  had  relied  for 
their  security.  To  their  consternation  they  saw  the 
woods  falling  before  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  like  grain 
befbre  the  sickle  of  the  reaper;  the  lofty  crests  of  their 
mountains,  as  it  were,  bowing  down  their  heads  before 
the  resistless  invader;  and  Nature  herself  giving  up 
the  custody  of  her  unprotected  fortress.  Vespasian 
drew  up  his  whole  army  on  a  hill,  less  than  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  city ;  his  object  was  to  strike  terror 
into  the  defenders  by  the  display  of  his  whole  force, 
which  lay  encamped  on  the  slope.  He  was  not  mistaken 
in  the  effect  which  it  produced  :  the  garrison  cowered 
behind  their  walls  ;  not  a  man  ventured  forth.  The 
army,  weary  with  their  long  march,  did  not  advance 
to  an  immediate  assault:  they  proceeded  to  draw  a 
triple  line  of  circumvallation  round  the  city ;  and  thus 
every  chance  of  escape  was  cut  off.  This,  however, 
instead  of  striking  terror,  drove  the  whole  garrison  to 
despair.  They  felt  themselves  cooped  up  like  wild 
beasts  in  their  lair;  they  had  no  course  left  but  to 
fight  gallantly  to  the  utmost ;  and  their  first  con- 
sternation gave  place  to  the  fiercest  valor  and  most 
stubborn  resolution. 

The  next  day  the  attack  began.  The  Jews,  dis- 
daining to  be  pent  up  within  their  walls,  pitched  their 
camp  before  the  trenches,  and  went  boldly  forth  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Vespasian  ordered  the  bowmen  and 
aUngers  to  gall  them  with  their  missiles,  and  himself 
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With  the  infantry  began  to  ascend  a  declivity  which  led 
to  the  least  defensible  part  of  the  wall.  Josephus  saw 
the  danger,  and  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  gar- 
rison made  a  resolute  sally,  and  drove  the  assailants 
down  the  hill.  Great  valor  was  displayed  by  both 
parties.  On  one  side  fought  desperation ;  on  the  other 
the  haughty  shame  of  being  defeated  by  such  a  foe : 
the  Romans  had  skill  in  the  use  of  their  weapons  ;  the 
Jews  made  up  what  they  wanted  in  practice  and  ex- 
perience with  reckless  bravery.  Night  separated  the 
combatants,  yet  the  slaughter  was  not  great  on  either 
side.  The  Romans  had  lost  thirteen  killed,  and  many 
wounded ;  the  Jews  seventeen  killed,  but  six  hundred 
wounded. 

On  the  following  day  they  again  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans. They  had  become  more  resolute,  since  they 
found  they  could  make  head  against  their  formidable 
enemies.  Every  morning  added  to  the  fiiry  of  the  con- 
test ;  for  five  days  the  Romans  continued  to  make  their 
assaults,  and  the  Jews  to  sally  forth  or  fight  fix)m  the 
walls,  with  equal  courage.  The  Jews  had  now  lost  all 
their  terror  of  the  Roman  prowess  ;  while  the  Romans, 
with  their  obstinate  bravery,  persisted  in  forcing  their 
way  to  the  walls. 

Jotapata  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  on  three 
sides  rising  abruptly  firom  the  deep  and  impassable 
ravines  which  surrounded  it.  Looking  down  fix)m  the 
top  of  the  walls  the  eye  could  not  discover  the  bottom 
of  these  finghtful  chasms.  It  was  so  embosomed  in 
loft;y  mountains  that  it  could  not  be  seen  till  it  was 
actually  approached.  It  could  only  be  entered  on  the 
north,  where  the  end  of  the  ridge  sloped  more  grad- 
ually down ;  on  this  dechvity  the  city  was  built ;  and 
Josephus  had  fortified  this  part  with  a  very  strong  wall. 
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Vespasian  called  a  council  of  war.  It  was  determined 
to  raise  an  embankment  (agger)  against  the  most 
practicable  part  of  the  wall.  The  whole  army  was 
sent  out  to  provide  materials.  The  neighboring 
mountains  furnished  vast  quantities  of  stone  and  timber. 
In  order  to  cover  themselves  from  the  javelins  and 
arrows  of  the  garrison,  the  assailants  stretched  a  kind 
of  roof,  made  with  wattles  of  wicker-work,  over  their 
palisades ;  under  this  pent-house  they  labored  securely 
at  their  embankment.  They  worked  in  three  divis- 
ions, one  bringing  earth,  the  others  stone,  or  wood. 
The  Jews  were  not  idle ;  they  hurled  down  immense 
stones  and  every  kind  of  missile  upon  the  workmen, 
which,  although  they  did  not  do  much  damage,  came 
thundering  down  over  their  heads  with  appalling  noise, 
and  caused  some  interruption  to  their  labors. 

Vespasian  brought  out  his  military  engines,  of  which 
he  had  160,  in  order  to  clear  the  walls  of  these  trouble- 
some assailants.  The  catapults  began  to  discharge 
their  hissing  javelins,  the  balistas  heaved  huge  stones 
of  enormous  weight,  and  balls  of  fire  and  blazing 
arrows  feU  in  showers.  The  Arab  archers,  the  javehn- 
men,  and  the  sUngers,  at  the  same  time,  pUed  their 
terrible  weapons,  so  that  a  considerable  space  of  the 
wall  was  entirely  cleared :  not  a  man  dared  approach 
the  battlements.  But  the  Jews,  who  could  not  fight 
from  above,  began  to  attack  from  below.  They  stole 
out  in  small  bands,  like  robbers,  came  secretly  on  the 
workmen,  pulled  down  their  breastworks,  and  struck 
at  them  as  they  stood  naked  and  without  their  armor, 
which  they  had  pulled  oflF  to  woyk  with  greater  activity. 
If  the  besiegers  fled,  they  instantly  demolished  the 
embankment,  and  set  fire  to  the  timbers  and  the  wal^ 
ties.     Vespasian,  perceiving  that  the  intervals  between 
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the  different  breastworks,  under  wliich  the  separate 
parties  were  laboring,  gave  advantage  to  the  assailants^ 
ordered  one  to  be  carried  all  round,  and,  uniting  all  the 
working-parties,  effectuallj  prevented  these  destnictiYe 
attacks. 

The  garrison  at  length  beheld  this  vast  embankment 
completed;  it  almost  reached  to  the  height  of  their 
battlements ;  it  stood  towering  right  opposite  to  them, 
as  if  another  city  had  arisen  beside  their  own,  and  firom 
the  equal  heights  of  their  respective  walls  they  were  to 
join  in  deadly  conflict  for  the  mastery.  Josephus  has- 
tily summoned  his  workmen,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
city-wall  should  be  raised  to  a  much  greater  height. 
The  workmen  represented  that  it  was  impossible,  as 
long  as  the  wall  was  thus  commanded  by  the  enemy,  to 
carry  on  their  labor.  Josephus  was  not  baffled;  he 
ordered  tall  stakes  to  be  driven  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
upon  which  he  suspended  hides  of  oxen  newly  killed. 
On  tliis  yielding  curtain  the  stones  fell  dead ;  the  other 
missiles  glided  off  without  damage ;  and  even  the  fire- 
darts  were  quenched  by  the  moisture.  Under  this 
covering  his  men  worked  night  and  day,  till  they  had 
raised  the  wall  twenty  cubits,  —  thirty-five  feet.  He 
likewise  built  a  great  number  of  towers  on  the  wall,  and 
surrounded  the  whole  with  a  strong  battlement.  The 
Romans,  who  thought  themselves  already  masters  of  the 
city,  were  not  a  little  discouraged,  and  were  astonished 
at  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  defenders ;  but  Ves- 
pasian was  only  the  more  enraged  at  the  obstinacy  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  subtlety  of  the  commander.  For 
the  defenders,  become  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
bulwarks,  began  to  renew  their  former  sallies:  they 
fought  in  small  bands,  with  the  courage  of  regular 
troops  and  all  the  tricks  and  cunning  of  robbers* 
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Sometimes  they  crept  out  and  carried  oflF  whatever 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on;  sometimes,  unper- 
ceived,  set  fire  to  the  works.  At  length,  Vespasian 
determined  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade  ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  take  the  city  by  assault,  to  reduce  it  by 
fitmine.  For,  in  a  short  time,  the  garrison  would 
either  desire  to  capitulate,  or,  if  they  were  still  obsti- 
nate in  their  resistance,  woidd  perish  from  want.  At 
all  events,  if  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  attack, 
their  men  would  be  enfeebled  by  privation  and  suffer- 
ing. Accordingly,  he  kept  his  troops  in  their  quarters, 
and  contented  himself  with  strictly  blockading  every 
avenue  to  the  city. 

The  besieged  were  very  well  supplied  with  grain, 
and  every  other  necessary,  excepting  salt ;  but  there 
was  great  want  of  water.  There  was  no  spring  in  the 
city ;  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
rain-water.  But  during  the  summer  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
rains  in  that  region ;  and  as  the  summer  was  the  time 
of  the  siege,  they  began  to  be  dreadfiilly  dispirited,  and 
to  look  forward  in  horrible  apprehension  to  the  period 
when  their  supply  would  entirely  fail.  Josephus  com- 
manded the  water  which  remained  to  be  rigidly  meas- 
ured out.  This  scanty  doling  forth  of  that  necessary 
refreshment  to  men  parched  with  fatigue,  and  many  of 
them  feverish  with  wounds,  seemed  worse  even  than 
absolute  privation ;  the  sense  of  want  seemed  to  aggra- 
vate their  thirst ;  and  many  began  to  faint,  as  if  already 
at  the  worst  extremity  of  drought.  The  Romans  saw 
what  was  going  on  within  the  walls ;  and,  as  the  in- 
habitants crept  along  with  their  pitchers  to  a  particular 
spot  to  receive  their  daily  allotment  of  water,  they 
pointed  their  engines  at  them,  and  struck  them  down 
as  they  passed. 
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But  the  fertile  mind  of  Josephus  had  not  exliausted 
its  store  of  schemes :  he  ordered  a  great  number  of  hiB 
men  to  steep  their  clothes  in  water  and  hang  them  up 
from  the  battlements  till  the  wall  ran  down  with  the 
dripping  moisture.  The  Romans  were  confounded; 
for  men  who  could  waste  so  much  water  out  of  mere 
wantonness  could  not  possibly  be  in  the  wretched  state 
of  privation  they  had  hoped.  Vespasian,  weary  of 
thus  blockading  a  city  so  amply  supplied,  returned  to 
the  assault,  the  mode  of  attadc  to  which  the  Jews 
wished  to  drive  him.  For  in  their  state  it  was  better  to 
perish  at  once  by  the  sword  than  by  thirst  and  £simine« 

Josephus  had  another  stratagem  by  which  he  kept 
up  intelligence  with  those  without  the  city.  There  was 
one  narrow  and  rugged  path,  down  the  diy  bed  of  a 
torrent,  which  led  into  the  vaUey  to  the  south.  It  was 
so  dangerous  and  seemingly  impracticable  that  t]ie 
Romans  neglected  to  guard  it.  By  this  way  the  mes* 
sengers  of  Josephus  stole  out  of  the  city,  bearing  letters 
to  and  from  the  commander,  and  everything  of  small 
bulk  of  which  the  garrison  stood  in  need.  These  men, 
in  general,  crept  out  on  all  fours,  covered  with  the 
skins  of  beasts,  that  they  might  look  like  dogs.  This 
went  on  for  a  long  time,  till  at  length  the  way  was  de- 
tected, and  closed  up  by  the  enemy. 

At  this  perilous  juncture  Josephus  honestly  confesses 
that  he  began  to  think  of  his  own  personal  safety,  and 
entered  into  deUberation  with  some  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  garrison  as  to  the  means  of  making  their  escape. 
Their  counsel  transpired,  and  they  were  environed  by 
all  the  people  of  the  city,  earnestly  entreating  them  not 
to  abandon  the  wretched  town  to  the  fiiry  of  the  en- 
raged enemy ;  for,  so  long  as  he  and  the  garrison  re- 
mained, there  was  some  hope  of  resistance.    Directly 
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they  were  gone,  the  city  must  inevitably  Ml;  and 
merciless  extermination  was  the  only  fate  which  they 
could  expect.  The  crafty  general  endeavored  to  per- 
suade them  that  his  only  object  in  leaving  the  town 
would  be  to  provide  more  effectually  for  their  safety ; 
that  he  would  raise  all  Galilee,  and  so  harass  the  Ro- 
mans as  to  force  them  to  break  up  the  siege  ;  that  his 
presence  was  of  no  real  service,  but  only  made  Ves- 
pasian the  more  obstinate  in  his  determination  to  cap- 
ture the  town.  This  language  but  the  more  inflamed 
the  multitude ;  the  women  with  their  infants  in  their 
arms  began  to  wail ;  boys  and  old  men  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  embracing  them,  besought  him  to  remain  and  share 
their  fate.  **  Not,"  Josephus  adds,  "  jfrom  any  jealousy 
lest  I  should  save  my  life  while  theirs  were  in  danger, 
but  because  they  entertained  some  hope  of  saving  their 
own  through  my  means.  As  long  as  I  remained,  they 
were  safe."  ^ 

Partly  moved  by  compassion,  partly  feeling  that  if 
•he  did  not  consent  to  their  entreaties,  he  might  be  de- 
tained by  force,  Josephus  determined  to  stand  firm  at 
his  post,  and  seized  the  moment  of  excitement  to  lead 
his  force  to  a  desperate  attack.  "  If  then,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  there  is  no  hope  of  safety,  let  us  die  nobly, 
and  leave  a  glorious  example  to  posterity."  The 
bravest  crowded  round  him,  and  some  rushed  suddenly 
forth,  drove  in  the  Roman  guard,  and  carried  their  in- 
roads even  into  the  damp ;  they  tore  up  the  hides  with 
which  the  works  had  been  defended,  and  set  fire  to 
the  lines  in  many  places.  A  second  and  third  day 
they  continued  these  furious  attacks;  and  fi)r  many 
nights  and  days  kept  up,  without  being  wearied,  a  per- 
petual alarm. 

1  B.  J.  iU.  7. 16. 
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Vespasian  found  the  heavy  armed  legionaries  ill- 
suited  to  this  desultory  warfare ;  from  the  unwieldy 
weight  of  their  armor  they  could  not,  from  their  pride 
they  would  not,  retreat ;  and,  when  they  turned  again 
in  any  force,  the  light-armed  Jews  in  an  instant  disap- 
peared within  their  walls.  Besides,  the  yalor  of  the 
Jews  was  mere  desperation  ;  like  a  fierce  fire,  if  unre- 
sisted it  would  bum  out.  He  ordered  therefore  the 
regular  troops  to  decline  these  attacks,  and  to  repel  the 
sallies  of  the  besieged  with  the  Arabian  archers  and 
Syrian  sUngers.  The  engines  in  the  mean  time  never 
ceased  discharging  their  showers  of  bolts  and  stones : 
these  sorely  distressed  the  Jews,  but  sometimes  getting 
under  the  range  of  the  engines,  they  fiercely  attacked 
the  Romans,  never  sparing  their  own  Uves,  and  new 
troops  continually  filUng  up  the  places  of  those  who 
were  fatigued  or  slain. 

The  Roman  general  found  that  he  was,  as  it  were, 
besieged  in  his  turn  ;  and  as  the  embankment  had  now 
reached  close  to  the  wall,  he  ordered  the  battering-ram 
to  be  advanced.  This  was  the  most  formidable  of  all 
the  besieging  artillery  used  in  ancient  warfare.  It  was 
an  immense  beam,  headed  with  iron,  in  the  shape  of  a 
ram's  head,  from  which  it  took  its  name ;  it  was  sus- 
pended by  cables  from  another  beam,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  strong  tall  posts ;  it  was  drawn  back  by  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  then  driven  forward  with  so 
tremendous  a  recoil,  that  tower  or  wall  could  scarcely 
ever  resist  the  shock.  The  Romans  were  accustomed 
to  see  the  bulwarks  of  the  strongest  cities  crumble  as  it 
were  to  dust,  the  instant  they  could  bring  that  irresist- 
ible machine  to  work.  As  the  heavy  ram  slowly  ad- 
vanced towards  the  walls,  covered  with  a  penthouse  of 
wattles  and  hides,  both  for  the  protection  of  the  engine 
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and  of  the  men  who  were  to  work  it,  the  catapults  and 
other  engines,  with  the  archers  and  slingers,  were  com- 
manded to  play  with  increasing  activity,  to  sweep  the 
walls,  and  distract  the  besieged.  The  battlements  were 
entirely^  cleared  of  the  defenders,  who  lay  crouching 
below,  not  knowing  what  was  about  to  happen.  At 
the  first  blow  of  the  ram  the  wall  shook  as  with  an 
earthquake,  and  a  wild  cry  rose  from  the  besieged,  as 
if  the  city  were  already  taken. 

The  engine  went  on  battering  at  the  same  place 
shock  after  shock  :  the  wall  already  began  to  totter 
and  crumble,  when  Josephus  thought  of  a  new  expe- 
dient. He  ordered  a  number  of  sacks  to  be  filled  with 
straw,  and  let  down  by  ropes  from  the  walls,  to  catch 
the  hard  blows  of  the  ram,  wherever  it  might  strike. 
The  Romans  were  perplexed,  for  their  blows  fell  dead 
on  this  soft  and  yielding  substance  ;  and  in  their  turn 
they  fastened  the  blades  of  scythes  on  long  poles  and 
cut  asunder  the  ropes  which  held  the  sacks.  Then 
the  engine  again  began,  without  interruption,  its  work, 
when  behold  the  Jews  suddenly  broke  fortli  in  three 
parties.  They  bore  in  their  hands  all  the  lighted  com- 
bustibles they  could  find ;  they  swept  everything  before 
them,  and  set  fire  to  the  engines,  the  wattles,  and  the 
palisadoes  of  the  besiegers.  The  Romans,  confounded 
with  this  unexpected  daring,  and  blinded  by  the  fire 
and  smoke  driving  in  their  feces,  made  less  courageous 
defence  than  usual.  The  timbers  of  the  embankment 
were  aU  dry :  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen,  pitch,  and 
even  sulphur  had  been  used  as  cement.  The  con- 
flagration spread  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  thus 
one  hour  destroyed  the  labor  of  many  days. 

The  daring  exploit  of  one  man  among  the  Jews  met 
with  universal  admiration :  he  was  a  Galilean  of  Saab, 
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named  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Samaes.  With  an  immense 
Btone  from  the  wall,  he  took  such  a  steady  aim  that  he 
struck  off  the  iron  head  of  the  battering-ram ;  he  then 
leaped  down  from  the  wall,  secured  his  prize,  and  was 
bearing  it  back  to  the  city.  He  was  unarmed^  and  all 
the  darts  and  arrows  of  the  enemy  were  discharged  at 
him.  He  was  transfixed  by  five  arrows ;  still,  however, 
he  pressed  on,  regained  the  walls,  stood  boldly  up,  dis- 
playing his  trophy,  in  the  sight  of  all,  — and  then,  still 
clinging  to  it  with  convulsive  hands,  fell  down  and 
expired.  Two  other  Galileans,  Netiras  and  Philip 
of  Ruma,  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  breaking 
through  the  ranks  of  the  tenth  legion,  and  driving  in 
all  who  opposed  them.  « 

Josephus  and  the  rest  followed  this  heroic  example, 
and  all  the  engines  and  the  breastwork  of  the  fifth 
,  and  of  the  tenth  legions,  which  were  driven  in,  were 
entirely  consumed.  Others  followed  the  first  rank  of 
the  assailants,  and  heaped  the  earth  over  what  was 
destroyed  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Still,  towards  the  evening,  the  Romans  again  set  up 
the  ram,  and  began  to  batter  the  wall  at  the  same 
place.  But  while  Vespasian  himself  was  directing  the 
assault,  he  was  wounded  in  the  heel  by  a  javelin  from 
the  wall,  slightly  indeed,  for  the  javelin  was  spent ;  but 
the  greatest  alarm  spread  through  the  army.  Many 
gave  up  the  attack  to  crowd  aroimd  the  general,  who 
was  bleeding.  Titus  showed  the  most  affectionate 
solicitude.  But  Vespasian,  suppressing  the  pain  of  his 
wound,  speedily  reUeved  their  fears  ;  and,  to  revenge 
the  hurt  of  their  commander,  the  whole  army  rushed 
on  with  a  loud  shout  to  the  walls :  all  that  night  the 
awfiil  conflict  lasted.  The  Jews  fell  in  great  numbers ; 
for  though  the  missiles  poured  around  them  like  hail, 
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they  would  not  abandon  the  waDs,  bat  contmned 
heaving  down  great  stones,  and  flinging  fiery  com- 
bnstibles  on  the  wattles  which  protected  those  that 
worked  the  ram.  They  fought  at  disadvantage,  for 
the  light  of  their  own  fires  made  the  walls  as  light  as 
day,  and  the  enemy  were  thus  enabled  to  take  steady 
aim,  while  the  black  engines  lay  in  shadow  in  the 
distance,  and  they  could  not  distinguish  when  the  bolts 
were  about  to  be  discharged.  The  scorpions  and  cata- 
pults raged  more  and  more  fiercely,  and  swept  the 
walls ;  the  stones  firom  the  other  engines  shattered  the 
pinnacles  and  the  comers  of  the  turrets,  which  kept 
falling  with  a  fearfol  crash.  The  stones  penetrated 
right  through  dense  masses  of  men,  making  as  it  were 
a  fiirrow  as  they  passed,  and  reaching  to  the  rearmost 
man.  Strange  stories  are  reported  of  the  force  of 
these  engines :  one  man  was  struck  on  the  head,  and 
his  skull  hurled,  as  by  a  sling,  to  the  distance  of  three 
stadia,  about  three  furlongs ;  a  pregnant  woman  was 
hit  in  the  lower  part,  and  the  child  cast  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  stadium.  It  was  a  night  of  unexampled  con- 
fusion. The  clattering  of  the  bolts,  the  shouts  of  the 
army,  the  heavy  fall  of  the  huge  stones,  the  thundering 
shocks  of  the  battering-ram,  were  mingled  with  the 
frantic  shrieks  of  women,  and  the  screams  of  children ; 
the  whole  space  about  the  walls  was  like  a  pool  of 
blood,  and  men  could  mount  the  wall  upon  the  bodies 
of  their  slaughtered  friends.  AU  this  deafening  din 
was  echoed  back  and  multiplied  by  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Many  fell,  many  more  were  wounded,  but 
till  the  morning  watch  the  wall  stood  firm :  it  then 
yielded :  stiU,  however,  those  who  were  well  provided 
with  defensive  armor,  labored  with  all  their  might  to 
tann  new  buttresses  and  bulwarks,  wherever  a  breach 
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was  threatened,  before  the  machines,  by  which  the 
enemy  were  to  moimt  the  breach,  could  be  advanced. 

Towards  the  morning  Vespasian  allowed  his  troops 
a  short  time  for  refreshment.  In  order  to  repel  the 
besieged  from  the  breach,  he  made  the  bravest  of  his 
horsemen  dismount,  and  divided  them  into  three 
parties.  They  were  completely  cased  in  armor,  and 
had  long  pikes  in  their  hands,  to  be  ready  to  charge, 
instantly  that  the  machines  for  mounting  the  breach 
were  fixed.  Behind  these  he  stationed  the  flower  of 
the  infantry.  The  rest  of  the  horse  were  extended  all 
over  the  mountains,  which  encircled  the  town,  that 
none  might  make  their  escape ;  behind  the  foot  were 
the  archers,  the  slingers,  and  engineers ;  and  others 
with  scaling-ladders,  which  were  to  be  appUed  to  such 
parts  of  the  walls  as  were  yet  uninjured,  to  call  off 
the  attention  of  the  defenders  from  the  breach.  When 
Josephus  discovered  this,  he  selected  the  old,  the  infirm, 
the  fatigued,  and  the  wounded  to  defend  those  parts  of 
the  wall.  The  bravest  he  chose  to  man  the  breach ; 
six,  of  whom  himself  was  one,  formed  the  first  line. 
He  addressed  them  in  a  few  words,  enjoining  them  not 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  shout  of  the  legionaries ;  to  kneel 
down  and  cover  their  heads  with  their  bucklers,  and 
retreat  a  Utile,  till  the  bowmen  had  exhausted  their 
quivers ;  when  the  Romans  had  fixed  the  mounting 
machines,  to  leap  down  upon  them  and  fight,  remember- 
ing that  they  could  now  scarcely  be  thought  to  fight 
for  safety,  for  of  that  they  had  no  hope,  but  for  a 
brave  revenge ;  finally,  to  set  before  their  eyes  their 
fiithers  and  children  massacred,  their  wives  defiled,  and 
anticipate  a  just  vengeance  for  these,  now  inevitable, 
calamities. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  idle  multitude,  with 
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the  women  and  children,  saw  the  city  still  surrounded 
bj  triple  lines,  for  the  Romans  did  not  withdraw  any 
part  of  their  guards  for  the  approaching  conflict,  —  the 
appalling  force  standing  with  their  drawn  swords  before 
the  breach,  —  the  whole  mountain  gleaming  with  the 
lances  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  Arabian  archers  with 
their  bows  already  levelled,  —  they  were  seized  with 
universal  consternation ;  one  shrill  and  agonizing  shriek 
ran  through  the  whole  city,  as  if  the  horrors  of  the 
capture  were  not  only  dreaded,  but  actually  begun. 
Josephus,  lest  they  should  dispirit  his  men,  ordered  all 
the  women  to  be  locked  up  in  the  houses,  and  threat- 
ened all  others  with  exemplary  punishment  if  they 
raised  any  disturbance.  He  then  took  his  post  in  the 
breach.  At  once  the  trumpets  of  the  legions  sounded, 
and  the  whole  Roman  host  raised  one  terrific  shout. 
At  that  instant  the  sun  was  darkened  with  the  clouds 
of  arrows.  The  Jews  closed  their  ears  to  the  noise, 
and,  shrouded  under  their  bucklers,  avoided  the  arrows. 
The  moment  that  the  mounting  engines  were  fixed,  the 
Jews  were  upon  them  before  the  assault,  fighting  hand 
to  hand  with  the  most  resolute  courage  ;  till  at  length 
the  Romans,  who  could  continually  pour  new  troops 
upon  them,  while  the  besieged  had  none  to  supply 
their  place  when  weary,  formed  a  solid  phalanx,  and 
moving  on  as  one  man,  drove  back  the  Galileans,  and 
were  already  within  the  walls.  Still  Josephus  had  a  last 
expedient.  He  had  prepared  an  immense  quantity  of 
boiling  oil,  and,  at  a  signal,  this  was  poured,  vessels  and 
all,  which  burst  with  the  heat,  upon  the  ascending 
phalanx.  The  ranks  were  broken,  and  the  men  rolled 
down,  wild  with  agony  ;  for  the  boiling  oil,  which 
kindles  easily  and  cools  slowly,  trickled  within  their 
armor.  They  had  not  time  to  tear  off  their  breastplates 
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and  bucklers  before  it  had  penetrated  to  the  skin  ;  but 
they  leaped  about  and  writhed  with  anguish,  or  plunged 
headlong  from  the  bridges ;  or,  if  they  attempted  to 
fly,  were  pierced  through  their  backs,  the  oidy  part 
which  was  without  defensive  armor.  Yet  the  steady 
courage  of  the  Romans  was  not  thus  to  be  repelled. 
However  those  behind  might  pity  their  suffering  com- 
panions, they  still  pressed  forward,  and  sternly  rebuked 
them  for  standing  in  their  way,  and  for  impeding 
braver  men  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  But  the 
Jews  had  still  another  stratagem.  They  poured  boiled 
fenn-greek,  a  kind  of  herb,  upon  the  planks  on  which 
the  enemy  were  mounting  the  breach,  and  made  them 
so  slippery  that  no  one  could  gain  a  firm  footing,  either 
to  ascend  or  retreat.  Some  fell  on  their  fiices,  and 
were  trampled  down  by  those  who  followed ;  others 
rolled  back  upon  the  embankment.  The  Jews  struck 
at  them  as  they  lay  and  grovelled ;  or,  the  close  combat 
being  thus  interrupted,  discharged  their  javelins,  and 
heaped  darts  and  stones  upon  them.  At  length,  about 
the  evening,  the  general  recalled  his  worsted  men,  with 
considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  Those  of 
Jotapata  had  six  killed,  and  three  hundred  wounded.^ 
Vespasian  found  his  troops  rather  exasperated  than 
disheartened  by  this  obstinate  resistance ;  but  yet  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  by  more  slow  and  cautions 
approaches.  He  gave  orders  that  the  embankment 
should  be  raised  considerably;  and  that  fifty  towers 
should  be  built  upon  it,  strongly  girded  with  iron,  both 
that  the  weight  might  make  them  more  firm,  and  to 

1  itioc  boTrplov,  frfV  ^}^^  imxeofdvfi  ihadou  kfiimU  tcH^  mot  tliv 
iar^pcnnw  knia^d^,  bnep  'luarfiroc  Trpdr  717V  m)XtopKiav  ifi3fixavii<MT0. 
Suidas  in  voce.  Confer  Plin.  xviii.  16;  Col.  ii.  10.  10.  ^*  Mifai  quidem  (ait 
LipsiuB,  Potior,  v.  3)  hoc  novum  et  alibi  non  lectum."     Cardwell,  note  on 
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secure  them  against  fire.  In  these  he  placed  his  javelin- 
men,  his  slingers,  and  archers,  and  the  lighter  engines 
for  the  discharge  of  missiles.  These,  being  concealed 
hj  the  height  and  the  breastworks  of  their  towers, 
might  take  deliberate  aim  at  all  who  appeared  upon  the 
walls.  This  was  a  fatal  measure  to  the  Jews.  The 
darts  and  arrows  came  pouring  from  above,  so  that  they 
could  not  shift  and  avoid  them.  Thej  could  have  no 
revenge  against  these  invisible  foes;  for  their  own 
arrows  could  not  reach  to  the  height  of  the  towers,  and 
the  towers,  being  solid  and  compact  with  iron,  could 
not  be  set  on  fire.  All  thej  could  do  was  to  abandon 
their  walls,  and,  when  any  party  approached,  make  a 
rapid  and  desperate  sally  to  beat  them  off.  Thus  their 
own  loss  was  considerable,  —  that  of  the  Romans  very 
alight.  Still,  however,  they  kept  up  a  manftd  resist- 
ance, and  constantly  repelled  the  enemy  from  the  walls. 
But  now  the  &I1  of  a  neighboring  fortress  was  a 
dreadfiil  omen,  and  a  warning  of  their  own  approaching 
&te  to  the  defenders  of  Jotapata.  A  city  called  Japha,^ 
at  no  great  distance,  emboldened  by  the  vigorous  de- 
fence of  Jotapata,  closed  its  gates  against  the  Romans. 
Vespasian  detached  Trajan,  the  father  of  the  Emperor, 
with  2000  foot  and  1000  horse,  to  reduce  the  place.' 
The  city  was  strongly  situated,  and  surrounded  by  a 
double  wall.  The  men  of  Japha  came  boldly  forth  to 
meet  the  enemy ;  but  this  hardihood  was  their  ruin. 
They  were  repulsed  and  chased  to  the  walls.  The  pur- 
suers and  pursued  entered  pell-mell  within  the  outer 
gates.     Those  who  defended  the  inner  wall  instantly 

1  Japba  (see  above,  p.  340),  the  most  popnlotu  KOfiTj  in  Galilee.  B.  J.  iii. 
7. 81.  JaA  is  thought  to  be  the  Japha  of  Josephus  :  it  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Wolcot.    Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843.    Bitter,  £rdkande,  p.  701. 

3  Plin.  Panegyr.  c  89.  Spaaheim,  de  Usa  Numm.,  Diss.  xi.  p.  S28. 
Basche,  Lexicon,  ii.  i.  878. 
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closed  their  gates,  and  shut  out  the  flower  of  their  own 
garrison  as  well  as  the  enemy.  The  fugitives,  hotly 
pursued,  were  cooped  up  between  the  two  walls,  and 
mowed  down  with  horrible  carnage.  They  rushed  to 
the  gates,  called  upon  their  fellow-citizens  by  name, 
and  entreated  them  to  open  and  let  them  in,  — but  in 
vain ;  to  admit  them,  was  to  admit  the  conquering 
enemy.  Totally  disheartened,  not  only  by  the  terror 
of  the  foe,  but  by  the  apparent  treachery  of  their 
friends,  they  had  no  courage  to  resist ;  but  either  stood 
still  to  be  tamely  butchered,  reproaching,  as  it  were, 
those  who  looked  down  from  the  walls  with  their  miser- 
able end,  —  or,  in  desperate  frenzy,  rushed  on  each 
other's  swords,  or  fell  upon  their  own ;  and  so  they 
died,  execrating  their  fellow-citizens  rather  than  the 
enemy.  In  the  flight  and  in  the  suburb  12,000 
perished ;  and  those  who  had  thus,  either  out  of  panic 
or  miscalculating  prudence,  betrayed  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, obtained  only  a  brief  respite ;  for  Trajan,  rightly 
concluding  that  the  garrison  must  be  greatly  enfeebled 
by  this  loss,  formed  the  blockade  of  the  city,  —  and  with 
courtier-like  reserve,  as  if  he  already  anticipated  the 
imperial  destiny  of  the  Flavian  family,  sent  despatches 
to  Vespasian  to  request  that  his  son  Titus  might  be 
detached  to  complete  the  victory.  Titus  speedily  ar- 
rived with  1000  foot  and  500  horse.  He  took  the 
command,  and,  placing  Trajan  at  the  head  of  the  lefl 
wing,  and  himself  leading  the  right,  gave  orders  for  a 
general  assault.  No  sooner  had  the  soldiers  fixed  the 
scaling-ladders  than  the  Galileans,  after  a  feeble  resist* 
ance,  abandoned  the  walls.  Titus  and  his  soldiers 
leaped  down  into  the  city,  and,  the  Galileans  rallying, 
a  furious  conflict  ensued;  for  the  citizens  blocked  up 
the  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  and  fought  desperately, 
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wh3e  the  women,  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  hurled 
down  everything  on  which  they  could  lay  then*  hands. 
The  battle  lasted  for  six  hours,  when  all  who  could 
bear  arms  were  slain ;  and  the  rest,  old  and  young,  — 
part  in  the  public  streets,  part  in  the  houses,  —  were 
indiscriminately  put  to  the  sword.  The  women  alone 
and  infants  were  reserved  as  slaves:  15,000  were 
killed,  2130  taken. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Samaritans,  who  are  gener- 
ally accused  by  the  Jews  as  disclaiming  their  kindred 
in  eveiy  period  of  danger,  made  comriion  cause  in  this 
insurrection.  Roman  oppression  must  indeed  have 
weighed  heavily,  if  the  indignation  it  excited  could 
overpower  the  rooted  animosity  of  Samaritan  and  Jew, 
and  set  them  in  arms  together  against  the  same  enemy. 
The  Samaritans  had  not  openly  joined  the  revolt,  but 
stood  prepared  with  a  great  force  on  the  sacred  moun- 
tain of  Gerizim,  —  for  most  of  their  strong  cities  were 
garrisoned  by  the  Romans.  Vespasian  determined  to 
anticipate  and  suppress  the  insurrectionary  spirit  which 
was  manifestly  brooding  in  the  whole  region.  Cerealis  ^ 
was  sent  with  600  horse,  and  3000  infantry,  who  sud- 
denly surrounded  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  was  the 
height  of  summer,  and  the  Samaritans,  who  had  laid  in 
no  provision,  suffered  grievously  from  the  want  of 
water :  some  actually  died  of  thirst ;  others  deserted  to 
the  Romans.  As  soon  as  CereaUs  supposed  that  they 
were  sufficiently  enfeebled,  he  gradually  drew  his 
forces  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  enclosing  the  enemy 
in  a  narrower  compass,  as  in  the  toils  of  a  skilful 
hunter.  He  then  sent  to  them  to  throw  down  their 
arms,  and  promised  a  general  amnesty.     On  their  re- 

1  Petilins  Cerealis,  who  commanded  the  ninth  legion.  Tac.  Ann.  ziy. 
82;  Hist  iy.  71;  Vit.  Agric  S.  17;  Dion»  Ixt.  18;  Ixvi.  30,  with  Reimar's 
note. 
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fusal,  he  clmrged  them  with  uresistible  fiiiy,  and  slew 
the  whole,  to  the  namber  of  11,600. 

And  now  the  end  of  Jotapata  drew  near.  For  forty- 
seven  days  its  gallant  inhabitants  had  resisted  the  dis- 
cipline and  courage  of  the  whole  Roman  army,  under 
then"  most  skilful  general ;  they  had  confronted  bravery 
with  bravery,  and  stratagem  with  stratagem.  They 
were  now  worn  out  with  watching  and  fatigue,  with 
wounds  and  thirst.  Their  ranks  were  dreadfully 
thinned,  and  the  overwearied  survivors  had  to  fight 
all  day  and  watch  all  night.  A  deserter  found  his  way 
to  the  camp  of  Vespasian,  and  gave  intelligence  of  the 
enfeebled  state  of  the  garrison,  urging  him  to  make  an 
assault  at  the  early  dawn  of  morning,  when  the  sentinels 
were  apt  to  be  found  sleeping  on  their  posts.  Vespasian 
suspected  the  traitor,  for  nothing  had  been  more  strik- 
ing during  the  siege  than  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  to 
their  cause.  One  man  who  had  been  taken  had  en- 
dured the  most  horrible  torments,  and  though  burnt  in 
many  parts  of  his  body,  steadily  refused  to  betray  th§ 
state  of  the  town,  till  at  length  he  was  crucified.  StOl 
the  story  bore  marks  of  probability ;  and  Vespasian, 
thinking  that  no  stratagem  could  inflict  great  injury  on 
his  powerful  army,  prepared  for  the  assault. 

A  thick  morning  mist  enveloped  the  whole  city,  as 
at  the  appointed  hour  the  Romans,  with  silent  step, 
approached  the  walls.  Titus  was  the  first  to  mount, 
with  Domitius  Sabinus,  a  tribune,  and  a  few  soldiers  of 
the  fifteenth  legion.  They  killed  the  sentinels,  and 
stole  quietly  down  into  the  city.  Sextus  Cerealis,  and 
Placidus,  followed  with  their  troops.  The  citadel  was 
surprised ;  it  was  broad  day,  yet  the  besieged,  in  the 
heavy  sleep  of  fatigue,  had  not  discovered  that  the 
enemy  were  within  the  walls ;  and  even  now,  those 
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who  awoke  saw  nothing  through  the  dim  and  blinding 
mist.  But  hj  this  time  the  whole  army  was  within  the 
gates,  and  the  Jews  were  awakened  to  a  horrible  sense 
of  their  situation  bj  the  commencement  of  the  slaugh- 
ter. The  Romans  remembered  what  they  had  suffered 
during  the  siege,  and  it  was  not  a  time  when  mercy  and 
compassion,  foreign  to  their  usual  character,  could  ar- 
rest the  arm  of  vengeance.  They  charged  furiously 
down  from  the  citadel,  hewing  their  way  through  the 
multitude,  who,  unable  to  defend  themselves,  stuihbled, 
and  were  crushed  in  the  uneven  ways ;  or  were  suffo- 
cated in  the  narrow  lanes,  or  rolled  headlong  down  the 
precipices.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  slaughter; 
nothing  heard  but  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  the 
shouts  of  the  conquerors.  A  few  of  the  most  hardy  had 
gathered  round  Josephus,  and  mutually  exhorted  each 
other  to  self-destruction ;  as  they  could  not  slay  the 
enemy,  they  would  not  be  tamely  slain  by  them.  A 
great  number  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  A  few  of  the 
guard  who  had  been  at  first  surprised,  fled  to  a  tower 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  wall,  and  made  some  resist- 
ance. At  length  they  were  surrounded,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  be  quietly  butchered.  The  Romans 
might  have  boasted  that  they  had  taken  the  city  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man,  had  not  a  centurion,  named  An- 
tonius,  been  slain  by  a  stratagem.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  deep  caverns  mider  the  city,  in  which 
many  took  refiige  ;  one  of  these,  being  body  pursued, 
entreated  Antonius  to  reach  his  hand  to  him,  as  a 
pledge  of  accepting  his  surrender,  as  well  as  to  help 
him  to  clamber  out.  The  incautious  Roman  stretched 
out  his  hand;  the  Jew  instantly  pierced  him  in  the 
groin  with  a  lance,  and  killed  him. 

That  day  all  were  put  to  the  sword  who  appeared  in 
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the  streets  or  houses;  the  next,  the  conquerors  set 
themselves  to  search  the  caverns  and  underground  pas- 
sages, still  slaughtering  all  the  men,  and  sparing  none 
but  infants  and  women.  1200  captives  were  taken. 
During  the  siege  and  capture  40,000  men  fell.  Ves- 
pasian gave  orders  that  the  city  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  defences  burnt.  Thus  fell  Jota- 
pata,  on  the  1st  day  of  Panemus  (July). 

But  among  all  the  dead,  the  Romans  sought  in  vain 
for  the  body  of  their  obstinate  and  subtle  enen^y,  Jose- 
phus.^  Vespasian  himself  expressed  great  anxiety  for 
his  capture ;  but  all  their  search  was  bafHed,  and  they 
began  to  fear  that  the  wily  chieftain  had,  after  all, 
withdrawn  himself  from  their  vengeance.  During  the 
conftision  of  the  massacre,  Josephus  had  leaped  down 
the  shaft  of  a  dry  well,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a 
long  cavern  led  off,  entirely  concealed  from  the  sight  of 
those  above.  There  he,  unexpectedly,  found  himself 
among  forty  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Jota- 
pata,  who  had  made  this  their  hiding-place,  and  ftir- 
nished  it  with  provisions  for  several  days.  He  lay  hid 
all  the  day,  while  the  enemy  were  prowling  about,  and 
at  night  crept  out,  and  endeavored  to  find  some  way  of 
escape  from  the  city ;  but  the  Roman  guards  were  too 
vigilant,  and  he  was  obUged  to  return  to  his  lair.  Two 
days  he  remained  without  detection;  on  the  third,  a 
woman  who  had  been  with  those  within  the  cavern, 
being  captured,  betrayed  the  secret.  Vespasian  im- 
mediately dispatched  two  tribunes,  Paulinus^  and 
Gallicanus,  to  induce  Josephus,  by  a  promise  of  his  life, 
to  surrender.  Josephus,  while  he  lay  quiet  in  his 
cavern,  was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  himself  called 

1  B.  J.  iii.  8. 1. 

s  Probably  Valerius  Paulinus,  not  the  famona  Saetx>iiia8  Pauluma. 
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on  bj  name.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  tribune  with  the 
message  of  Vespasian.  But  Josephus  had  no  great 
confidence  in  Roman  mercy,  and  refused  to  come  forth, 
till  Vespasian  sent  another  tribune,  Nicanor,  with 
whom  he  had  been  well  acquainted.  Nicanor  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  enlarged  on  the  natural 
generosity  of  the  Romans,  and  their  admiration  of  so 
gallant  an  enemy ;  he  assured  the  suspicious  Josephus 
that  Vespasian  had  no  intention  against  his  life,  but 
was  anxious  to  save  a  man  who  had  displayed  such 
noble  self-devotion ;  and  strongly  urged  that  his  delay 
would  be  of  little  use,  as  they  might  easily  take  him  by 
force.  He  even  added  that  Vespasian  would  not  have 
employed  the  fiiend  of  Josephus  on  such  a  mission, 
if  he  had  any  secret  or  treacherous  design. 

The  Roman  soldiers  would  have  settled  the  affiiir  in 
a  much  more  summary  manner :  they  were  with  diflS- 
culty  restrained  by  their  commander  from  throwing 
fire  into  the  cavern,  which  would  either  have  sufib- 
cated  those  within,  or  forced  them  to  make  their  way 
out.  At  this  moment  Josephus  remembered  his  dream, 
which  had  so  precisely  foretold  all  the  calamities  of  the 
Jews,  and  all  which  was  to  happen  to  the  future  em- 
peror of  Rome.  Now,  Josephus  was  an  adept  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams:  as  a  priest  he  had  deeply 
studied  the  prophecies  of  the  Holy  Books.  He  was 
suddenly  and,  doubtless,  most  opportunely  seized  with 
divine  inspiration,  which  inwardly  assured  him  that  it 
was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  his  country  should  fall, 
and  Rome  triumph,  and  he  himself  save  his  life.  So, 
if  he  passed  over  to  the  Roman  party,  he  would  do  so, 
not  as  a  renegade,  but  as  an  obedient  servant  of  God. 

Saying  this  within  himself,  he  consented  to  the  terms 
of  Nicanor.    But,  imhappily,  a  new  difficulty  occurred. 

VOL.  u.  18 
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However  satisfactoiy  to  his  own  conscience  this  deter- 
mination of  humbly  submitting  to  the  will  of  God,  the 
companions  of  Josephus  were  not  religious  enough  to 
enter  into  his  motives.     They  reproached  him  with  the 
vulgar  desire  of  saving  his  life,  and  with  cowardly  de- 
fection from  the  laws  of  his  country.     They  reminded 
him  of  his  own  eloquent  exhortations  to  despise  death 
in  such  a  noble  cause,  —  exhortations  with  which  so 
many  had  generously  complied.    They  intimated  some- 
what plainly  that  they  would  assist  his  fidling  patriot- 
ism, and  enable  him  to  obtain  all  the  honors  of  martyr- 
dom ;  in  short,  that  their  hands  and  swords  were  ready 
to  enable  him  to  die,  not  as  a  renegade,  but  as  the 
chieftain  of  the  Jews.  •  At  the  same  time  they  showed 
their  zealous  interest  in  his  character  by  surrounding 
him  with  drawn  swords,  and  threatening  to  put  him  to 
death  if  he  stirred.     Josephus  was  in  great  embarrass- 
ment, for  he  felt  that  it  would  be  impious  resistance  to 
the  will  of  God  if  he  should  thus  submit  to  die.     He 
began  (in  his  own  words)  to  philosophize  to  them.     It 
is  not  very  probable  that  at  this  perilous  instant  Jo- 
sephus should  have  the  self-command  to  make,  or  his 
fierce  assailants  the  patience  to  listen  to,  a  long  set 
speech  ;  but  his  oration,  as  it  stands  in  the  History,  is 
so  curious,  that  we   must  insert  the  chief  topics  on 
which   he    dwelt.     "Why,   my  friends,"   he  began, 
"  should  we  be  so  eager  for  self-murder  ?  why  should 
we  separate  associates  so  dear  to  each  other  as  the  soul 
and  body  ?    It  is  noble  to  die  in  war,  true  I  but  accord- 
ing to  the  legitimate  usage  of  war,  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.     If  I  had  supplicated  for  mercy,  I  should  have 
deserved  to  die  ;  but  if  the  Romans  finely  offer  to  spare 
us,  why  should  we  not  spare  ourselves?    For  what 
have  we  been  fighting  all  this  time?  —  to  save  our 
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Eves ;  and  now  we  are  to  be  such  fools  as  to  throw  onr 
lives  away.  It  is  noble,  indeed,  to  die  for  our  liberty, 
yes,  in  battle:  —  that  man  is  equally  a  coward  who 
fears  to  die  when  death  is  necessary,  and  he  who 
chooses  to  die  when  there  is  no  necessity.  Why  do 
we  refuse  to  surrender?  In  fear  lest  the  Romans 
should  kill  us ;  and  therefore  we  would  kill  ourselves. 
In  fear  lest  we  be  made  slaves  ?  at  present,  indeed,  we 
enjoy  great  liberty  1 "  He  then  entered  at  large  into 
the  commonplace  arguments  against  self-murder;  the 
disgrace  of  abandoning  the  helm  when  the  bark  is  in 
danger ;  the  natural  fondness  of  all  animals  for  life,  and 
their  aversion  to  death  ;  above  all,  the  sin  of  throwing 
away  the  most  precious  gift  of  Ood.  "  Our  bodies  are 
mortal,  and  made  of  perishable  matter ;  but  the  soul  is 
immortal ;  as  a  part  of  the  Divinity  it  dwells  within  our 
bodies.  He  is  base  and  treacherous  who  betrays  that 
with  which  he  is  intrusted  by  man ;  how  much  more 
he  who  basely  gives  up  the  precious  trust  which  God 
has  confided  to  him  I  We  punish  slaves  even  if  they 
desert  the  service  of  a  cruel  master,  yet  we  have  no 
scruple  to  desert  the  service  of  a  good  and  mercifhl 
Deity.  Know  ye  not  that  those  who  depart  this  life 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  pay  the  debt  when 
it  is  demanded  by  God,  obtain  everlasting  glory  ?  their 
houses  and  families  prosper ;  their  souls  remain  pure 
and  obedient,  and  pass  away  to  the  holiest  mansions  in 
heaven  ;  from  whence,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  they 
again  take  up  their  dwelling  in  pure  bodies.  But  for 
those  who  have  madly  lifted  their  hands  against  their 
own  lives,  the  darkest  pit  of  hell  receives  their  souls, 
and  Gtod  avenges  their  crime  upon  their  children's 
children.  Hence  God  and  our  wise  lawgiver  have 
enacted  a  severe  punishment  against  the  suicide:  his 
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body  is  cast  forth  at  sunset  without  burial ;  the  guilty 
hand,  which  dared  to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body, 
is  cut  oflF."  (Here  Josephus  seems  to  have  calculated 
on  the  ignorance  of  his  audience,  and  boldly  ingrafted 
a  Grecian  superstition  on  the  Mosaic  Law.)  He  con- 
cluded with  protesting  that  he  had  no  thought  of  desert- 
ing to  the  ranks  of  the  Romans,  but  that  he  rather 
looked  forward  to  their  putting  him  to  death,  in  which 
case  he  should  die  gladly,  having  affixed  the  stain  of 
the  basest  treachery  on  the  enemy.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, these  subtle  arguments,  these  subhme  doctrines 
and  magnanimous  sentiments  were  lost  on  the  dull  ears 
of  the  obstinate  Galileans ;  they  only  became  more  en- 
raged; they  ran  at  him  with  their  swords,  they  re- 
proached him  with  his  cowardice,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  ready  to  plunge  his  sword  to  the  heart  of  the 
craven.  Josephus  stood  like  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  con- 
stantly turning  to  the  man  that  was  rushing  at  him ; 
one  he  called  fiimiliarly  by  his  name ;  at  another  he 
looked  sternly,  as  if  he  were  still  his  commander ;  here 
he  clasped  a  hand,  there  he  entreated ;  at  all  events 
determined  to  save  his  Ufe,  if  possible.  At  length  his 
distress  so  wrought  upon  them  that  some  out  of  respect, 
some  out  of  attachment,  perhaps  some  out  of  contempt, 
dropped  their  swords  ;  those  of  not  a  few,  he  says,  fell 
out  of  their  hands,  others  were  quietly  returned  into 
their  sheaths.  The  wily  leader  marked  his  time,  and 
had  a  stratagem  ready  on  the  instant.  ^'  If  we  must 
die,  then,  let  us  not  die  by  our  own,  but  by  each  other's 
hands.  Let  us  cast  lots,  and  thus  fall  one  after  an- 
other ;  for  if  the  rest  perish,  it  would  be  the  deepest 
disgrace  for  me  to  survive."  They  all  readily  agreed, 
thinking  that  Josephus  would  inevitably  share  their 
fete.     How  the  lots  were  cast,  we  are  not  informed,  or 
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whether,  among  his  other  soldierlike  and  noble  quali- 
ties, the  worthy  commander  had  some  skill  in  sleight- 
of-hand.  But  it  so  happened  (by  good  fortune  or  the 
will  of  Providence)  that  they  all,  one  after  another,  as 
the  lots  came  up,  offered  their  breasts  to  the  sword. 
Josephus  found  himself  left,  with  one  other,  to  the  last. 
Not  in  the  least  inclined  that  tlie  lot  should  fall  on 
himself,  and  with  a  nice  and  scrupulous  reluctance  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature, 
Josephus  persuaded  this  man  to  accept  of  the  o£fered 
terms;  and  so  they  both  came  out  together,  leaving 
theu"  dead  friends  in  the  cavern.  Nicanor  immediately 
led  him  to  Vespasian.  The  Romans  crowded  ft'om  all 
parts  to  see  this  redoubted  chieftain.  A  great  rush 
and  uproar  ensued.  Some  were  rejoicing  at  his  cap- 
ture, others  threatening  him  with  vengeance ;  all  press- 
ing forward  to  get  a  sight  of  him :  those  who  were  at 
a  distance  cried  out  that  he  should  be  put  to  death ; 
tho^  near  him  were  seized  with  admiration  and  re- 
membrance of  his  noble  actions.  Not  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  most  fimous  against  him,  but 
inclined  to  mercy  directly  they  saw  him,  particularly 
Titus,  who  was  struck  with  his  dignified  fortitude  and 
vigor  of  manhood.  He  was  thirty  years  old  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  influence  of  Titus  was  of 
great  weight  with  Vespasian  to  dispose  him  to  lenity  ; 
the  prisoner  was  ordered  to  be  closely  guarded,  with 
the  design  that  he  might  be  sent  to  Nero  at  Rome. 

Josephus  instantly  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  a 
private  conference  with  Vespasian.  All,  excepting 
Titus  and  two  fiiends,  retired.  Josephus  assumed  at 
once  the  air  and  language  of  a  prophet :  he  solemnly 
protested  that  nothing  would  have  tempted  him  to  avoid 
the  death  which   became  a  noble  Jew,  but  the  con- 
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yiction  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  God,  to  announce 
to  Vespasian  that  he  and  his  son  would  speedily  assume 
the  imperial  dignity :  ^  —  "  Send  me  not  to  Nero  :  bind 
me,  and  keep  me  in  chains,  as  thy  own  prisoner ;  for 
soon  wilt  thou  be  the  sovereign  lord  of  earth  and  sea, 
and  of  the  whole  human  race."  Vespasian  naturally 
mistrusted  the  adroit  flatterer ;  but,  before  long,  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  ftdly  persuaded  of  his  prophetic 
character.  Josephus  appealed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jotapata,  whether  he  had  not  predicted  the  taking  of 
the  city,  and  their  own  capture  at  the  end  of  forty- 
seven  days.  The  captives,  who  could  only  have  been 
women,  as  all  the  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  readily 
avouched  his  story;  and  the  prophet,  though  still 
kept  in  chains,  was  treated  with  great  distinction, 
and  received  presents  of  raiment  and  other  valuable 
donatives. 

This  is  a  strange  adventure.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  dexterity  with  which  the  historian  extricates 
himself  from  all  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  which, 
however  highly  colored,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  peril.  What  secrets  that  dark  cavern  may 
have  concealed,  can  never  be  known ;  but  we  should 
certainly  have  read  with  deep  interest  the  account  of 
these  transactions,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Galilean 
administration  of  Josephus,  in  the  work  of  his  rival, 
Justus  of  Tiberias,  unhappily  lost.  But,  after  every 
deduction  for  his  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  the 
natural  inclination  to  paint  highly  where  he  was  the 
hero  of  his  own  story,  the  valor  and  skill  displayed  in 
the  defence  of  Jotapata,  and  the  singular  address  with 
which  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  &vor  of  Vespasian 

1  TftdtoA  obseires  with  his  bitter  shrewdness,  "  OccultA  lege  fiiti,  et 
ostentis,  ac  responsis,  destinatum  Vespasianum  liberisqne  ejoa  imperium, 
poti  fortunam  credidimiis."    Hist  i.  10 ;  compare  Suet  Vesp.  c  iv. 
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and  his  son,  give  a  very  high  impression  of  the  abilities 
of  Josephus.  As  to  die  sincerity  of  bis  belief  in  his 
own  inspiration,  it  would  more  easily  have  obtained 
credit,  if  he  had  shown  himself,  on  other  occasions, 
either  more  scrupulous,  or  less  addicted  to  stratagem. 
The  prediction  itself  was  far  from  requiring  any  great 
degree  of  political  sagacity.  It  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  bloody  Nero  would  be  allowed  to 
burden  the  throne  much  longer.  The  imperial  &mily 
was  all  but  extinct.  The  empire  would,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  boldest  and  most  ambitious 
of  the  great  military  leaders,  among  whom  Vespasian 
stood,  if  not  confessedly  the  first,  yet  certainly,  with 
few  competitors,  in  the  first  rank.  It  was  therefore  no 
very  bold  hazard  to  designate  him  as  the  future  sover- 
eign :  at  all  events,  and  perhaps  Josephus  looked  no 
fiirther,  the  prediction  served  his  immediate  turn ;  and, 
if  it  had  not  eventually  proved  true,  yet  the  life  of  the 
prophet  was  secure,  and  his  history,  if  ever  written, 
might  have  preserved  a  prudent  silence  with  regard  to 
a  prediction  which  the  event  had  not  justified.^ 

The  progress  of  this  year's  campaign  was  not  accord* 
ing  to  the  usual  career  of  the  Roman  arms :  a  powerful 
army  had  marched  to  subdue  a  rebellious  and  insignifi* 
cant  province ;  two  months  had  nearly  elapsed,  and 

1  The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  siege  of  Jotapata,  the  extraordinary 
minnteness  of  the  description  in  Josephus,  the  character  of  Josephus  him- 
self, with  its  strange  power  and  still  stranger  inconsistency,  the  perplexing 
prohlem  as  to  his  yenicity  as  well  as  his  patriotism,  with  the  extraordinary 
lact  that  with  no  instruction  or  experience  in  militaiy  affairs  he  should  have 
acted  here  with  the  skill  of  a  consummate  general,  there  with  the  obstinate 
courage,  fertility  of  resources,  craft,  and  readiness  of  the  guerrilla  partisan, 
—  all  this  tempted  me  perhaps  to  draw  out  this  siege  and  this  personal 
history  to  a  disproportionate  length.  Having  done  so,  I  am  not  inclined  to 
shorten  it,  so  significant  does  it  still  appear  to  me  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  conflict  of  the  Jews  with  the  Roman  supremacy, 
against  which,  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  Empire,  they  were  the  last  desperate 
combatants  for  freedom. 
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they  were  little  beyond  the  frontier.  Now,  however, 
they  proceeded  with  greater  rapidity.  Vespasian  re- 
turned to  Ptolemais,  from  whence  he  marched  along 
the  coast  to  CaBsarea.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  that 
city  had  now,  by  the  massacre  of  their  Jewish  com- 
petitors, the  whole  region  at  their  command.  They 
threw  open  their  gates,  went  forth  to  receive  the 
Romans  with  the  loudest  and  most  sincere  demon- 
strations of  joy  ;  for  their  vengeance  was  not  yet 
satiated  with  Jewish  blood.  They  sent  a  petition  for 
the  execution  of  Josephus ;  but  Vespasian  did  not  con- 
descend to  reply.^  He  took  possession  of  Caesarea,  as 
pleasant  winter-quarters  for  two  of  his  legions ;  for 
though  very  hot  in  summer,  the  climate  of  Caesarea 
was  genial  in  winter :  he  fixed  on  Scythopolis  for  the 
station  of  the  other  legion,  the  fifteenth. 

Cestius  Gallus,  during  his  flight,  had  abandoned 
Joppa.  A  strong  body  of  insurgents  had  collected 
from  all  quarters,  and  taken  possession  of  the  town, 
where  they  had  built  a  great  number  of  barks,  with 
which  they  made  piratical  excursions,  and  plundered  all 
the  rich  merchant-vessels  which  traded  between  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Vespasian  sent  a  considerable 
force  against  this  city.  The  troops  reached  Joppa  by 
night ;  and  the  walls  being  unguarded,  entered  at  once. 
The  inhabitants  made  no  resistance,  but  fled  to  their 
ships,  and  moored  for  the  night  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy's  darts  and  arrows.  Joppa  is  a  bad  harbor :  the 
shore  is  steep  and  rugged,  making  a  kind  of  semicircular 
bay,  the  extreme  headlands  of  which  approach  each 
other.  These  headlands  are  formed  by  precipitous 
rocks  and  breakers,  which  extend  far  into  the  sea; 
when  the  north-wind  blows,  there  is  a  tremendous 
1  B.  J.  ui.  9. 8. 
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sarg&^  which  makes  the  port  more  dangerous  than  the 
open  sea.  In  the  morning  this  wind,  called  by  the 
sailors  of  Joppa  the  black  north-wind,  began  to  blow 
furiously ;  it  dashed  the  ships  against  each  other,  or 
against  the  rocks.  Some  endeavored  to  push  to  sea 
against  the  swell ;  for  they  dreaded  alike  the  lee-shore 
breakers  and  the  enemy :  but  all  these,  unable  to  stem 
the  rolling  of  the  swell,  foundered.  The  rest  the  wind 
drove  towards  the  city,  which  the  Romans  would  not 
let  them  enter.  The  shrieks  of  the  men,  the  crashing 
of  the  vessels,  made  an  awful  din ;  many  were  drowned ; 
many  were  seen  swimming  on  broken  pieces  of  wreck ; 
many,  to  escape  drowning,  fell  on  their  own  swords. 
The  whole  shore  was  strewn  with  mlitilated  bodies ; 
those  who  struggled  to  the  beach  were  slain  by  the 
Romans :  4200  Uves  were  lost.  The  Romans  razed 
the  city,  but  garrisoned  the  citadel,  lest  it  should  again 
become  a  nest  of  pirates. 

At  first,  vague  rumors  of  the  fiJl  of  Jotapata  reached 
Jerusalem :  not  a  man  had  escaped  to  bear  the  fatal 
intelligence.  But  bad  tidings  are  apt  to  travel  fast ; 
and,  as  is  usual,  when  the  truth  became  known,  it  was 
accompanied  with  many  circumstances  of  falsehood. 
Josephus  was  said  to  have  fallen ;  and  all  Jerusalem 
united  in  lamenting  his  loss :  his  death  was  a  public 
calamity.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  which  had  not 
to  deplore  some  private  affliction ;  they  bewailed  those 
who  had  been  their  guests,  (probably  at  the  great 
festivals,)  or  relations,  or  firiends,  or  brothers :  but  all 
deplored  Josephus.  For  thirty  days,  wailings  were 
heard  in  the  city ;  and  musicians  were  hired  to  perform 
funeral  chants.  When,  however,  the  news  arrived 
that  Josephus  was  not  merely  aUve,  but  treated  with 
distinction  by  Vespasian,  sorrow  gave  place  to  the 
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fiercest  indignation.  B  j  some  he  was  called  a  dastard, 
by  others  a  traitor ;  his  name  was  execrated ;  and  to 
their  motives  for  fierce  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Romans  was  added  an  eager  desire  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  apostate.  But  they  w^ere  yet  left  for  some 
time  to  exhale  their  fury  in  words,  and  display  their 
bravery,  not  against  the  enemy,  but  against  each  other- 
Vespasian  —  whether  his  army  had  been  too  severely 
handled  at  Jotapata,  or  whether,  as  is  possible,  he 
wished,  in  case  any  effort  should  be  made  at  Rome  to 
rid  the  world  of  the  tyrant,  to  find  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  powerfiil  and  unbroken  force  —  turned  aside  from 
the  direct  road -of  victory,  and  declined  to  advance 
upon  the  rebellious  capital.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Agrippa,  who  earnestly  solicited  his  presence,  in 
order  that  the  king  might  make  a  splendid  display  of 
his  devotion  to  the  Roman  cause,  and,  by  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms,  quell  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  his 
own  dominions.  From  Csesarea  by  the  sea,  Vespasian 
passed  to  Gaesarea  Philippi,  where  the  army  reposed 
for  twenty  days.  Tarichea  and  Tiberias,  though  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  belonged 
to  the  dominions  of  Agrippa.  Evident  symptoms  of 
insurrection  appeared  in  both  these  cities.  Titus  was 
ordered  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  on  Scythopolis, 
which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Tiberias :  there 
Vespasian  met  him  ;  and  they  advanced  to  a  place  on 
an  eminence,  within  half  a  mile  of  Tiberias,  named 
Sennabris.  From  thence  he  sent  forward  a  decurion, 
named  Valerian,  with  fifty  horse,  to  exhort  the  in- 
habitants to  surrender ;  for  the  people  were  peaceably 
disposed,  but  forced  into  war  by  a  small  turbulent 
party.  Valerian,  when  he  came  near  the  city,  dis- 
mounted, that  his  troop  might  not  appear  like  a  body 
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of  skirmishers ;  but  before  he  cotQd  utter  a  word,  the 
insurgents,  headed  by  Jesus,  the  son  of  Saphat,  charged 
him  with  great  fury.  Valerian,  though  he  might  easQj 
have  dispersed  them,  had  no  orders  to  fight ;  and, 
astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the  Jews,  fled  on  foot, 
with  five  of  his  companions.  The  captured  horses 
were  led  in  triumph  into  the  city.  The  senate  of 
Tiberias  took  the  alarm,  and  fled  to  the  Roman  camp : 
they  entreated  Vespasian  not  to  act  precipitately  against 
a  city  almost  entirely  disposed  to  the  Boman  interest, 
and  not  to  visit  the  crime  of  a  few  desperate  insurgents 
on  the  unoflending  people.  Vespasian  had  given  orders 
for  the  plunder  of  the  city ;  but  pardy  in  compliance 
with  their  suppUcation,  partly  from  respect  for  Agrippa, 
who  trembled  for  the  fate  of  one  of  the  &irest  towns 
in  his  dominions,  he  accepted  their  submission.  The 
insurgents,  under  Jesus,  fled  to  Tarichea.  The  people 
opened  their  gates,  and  received  the  Romans  with 
acclamations.  As  the  entrance  to  the  city  was  too 
narrow  for  the  army  to  march  in,  except  in  very 
slender  files,  Vespasian  commanded  part  of  the  wall  to 
be  thrown  down ;  but  he  strictly  prohibited  all  plunder 
or  outrage  against  the  inhabitants ;  and,  at  the  inter- 
vention of  Agrippa,  left  the  rest  of  the  wall  standing. 

Not  only  the  insurgents  fi:om  Tiberias,  but  from  all 
the  adjacent  coimtry,  assembled  in  Tarichea,  which 
likewise  stood,  south  of  Tiberias,  on  the  shore  of  Gen- 
nesaret.  This  beautiful  lake  has  been  compared  by 
travellers  with  that  of  Geneva.  In  those  days  the 
shores  were  crowded  with  opulent  towns,  which  lay 
embowered  in  the  most  luxuriant  orchards,  for  which 
the  whole  district  was  celebrated.  Such  was  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  that  every  kind  of  fruit- 
tree  flourished  in  the  highest  perfection,  —  nuts,  which 
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usually  grow  in  a  colder  climate,  with  the  palm  of  the 
sultry  desert,  and  the  fig  and  ohve,  which  require  a 
milder  air.  "  Nature,"  says  Josephus,  '4s,  as  it  were, 
ambitious  of  bringing  together  the  fruits  of  different 
cUmates,  and  there  is  a  strife  among  the  seasons  of  the 
ydar,  each  claiming  this  favored  country  as  its  own : 
for  not  only  do  fruits  of  every  species  flourish,  but 
continue  to  ripen  ;  the  grapes  and  figs  for  ten  months, 
and  other  kinds  throughout  the  year.  The  water  of 
the  lake  is  remarkably  salubrious,  milder  than  that  of 
fountains,  and  as  cool  as  snow.  It  abounds  in  fish  of 
several  kinds,  pecuUar  to  its  waters."  This  lake  had 
been  the  chief  scene  of  the  miracles  and  preaching  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Its  blue  and  quiet  waters  were  now  to 
be  broken  by  other  barks  than  those  of  the  humble 
fishermen  who  spread  their  nets  upon  its  sur&ce  ;  and 
to  reflect,  instead  of  the  multitudes  who  Ustened  to  the 
peaceful  Teacher,  the  armor  of  embattled  squadrons 
and  the  glittering  pride  of  the  Roman  eagles.  Tarichea 
had  been  careftilly  fortified  by  Josephus ;  not  indeed 
so  strongly  as  the  more  important  town  of  Tiberias,  but 
still  every  part  that  was  not  washed  by  the  lake  had 
been  surrounded  with  a  substantial  wall.  The  in- 
habitants had  a  great  number  of  vessels  in  their  port, 
in  which  they  might  escape  to  the  opposite  shore,  or, 
if  necessary,  fight  for  the  naval  command  of  the  lake. 
The  Romans  pitched  their  camp  imder  the  walls  ;  but 
while  they  were  commencing  their  works,  Jesus,  at  the 
head  of  the  Tiberians,  made  a  vigorous  sally,  dispersed 
the  workmen,  and  when  the  legionaries  advanced  in 
steady  array,  fled  back  without  loss.  The  Romans 
drove  a  large  party  to  their  barks ;  the  fugitives  pushed 
out  into  the  lake,  but  still  remained  within  the  range 
of  missiles,  cast  anchor,  and  drawing  up  their  barks, 
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like  a  phalanx,  began  a  regular  battle  with  the  enemy 
on  the  land. 

Vespasian  heard  that  the  Galileans  were  in  great 
force  on  the  plain  before  the  city.  He  sent  Titus  with 
600  picked  horse  to  disperse  them.  The  numbers 
were  so  immense  that  Titus  sent  to  demand  further 
succors ;  but  before  they  arrived,  he  determined  to 
charge  the  enemy.  He  addressed  his  men,  exhorting 
them  not  to  be  dismayed  by  numbers,  but  to  secure  the 
victory  before  their  fellow-soldiers  could  come  up  to 
share  their  glory.  He  then  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  his  men  were  rather  indignant  than  joyfiil  at  be- 
holding Trajan,  at  the  head  of  400  horse,  make  his 
appearance  in  the  field.  Vespasian  had  likewise  sent 
Antonius  Silas  with  2000  archers  to  occupy  the  side  of 
a  hill  opposite  to  the  city,  in  order  to  divert  those  who 
were  on  the  walls.  Titus  led  the  attack;  the  Jews 
made  some  resistance,  but  overpowered  by  the  long 
spears  and  the  weight  of  the  charging  cavalry,  gave 
way,  and  fled  in  disorder  towards  Tarichea.  The 
cavalry  pursued,  making  dreadful  havoc,  and  en- 
deavored to  cut  them  oflF  from  the  city.  The  fugitives 
made  their  way  through  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers. 
When  they  entered  the  city,  a  tremendous  dissension 
arose.  The  inhabitants,  anxious  to  preserve  their 
property,  and  dismayed  by  their  defeat,  urged  capitu- 
lation. The  strangers  steadily  and  fiercely  refused 
compliance.  The  noise  of  the  dissension  reached  the 
assailants,  and  Titus  immediately  cried  out,  "  Now  is 
the  time  for  a  resolute  attack,  while  they  are  distracted 
by  civil  discord."  He  leaped  upon  his  horse,  dashed 
into  the  lake,  and,  followed  by  his  men,  entered  the 
city.  Consternation  seized  the  besieged;  they  stood 
still,  not  attempting  resistance.     Jesus  and  his  insur- 
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gents,  at  the  alarm,  fled  with  others  towards  the  lake, 
and  came  right  upon  the  Romans.  They  were  killed 
endeavoring  to  reach  the  shore ;  the  inhabitants  without 
resistance,  the  strangers  fighting  gallantlj,  for  the 
former  still  cherished  a  hope  that  their  well-known 
peaceAil  disposition  might  obtain  them  mercy.  At 
length  Titus,  having  punished  the  ringleaders,  gave 
orders  that  the  carnage  should  cease.  Those  who  had 
before  fled  to  the  lake,  when  they  saw  the  city  taken, 
pushed  out  to  sea  as  &r  as  possible.  Titus  sent  in* 
formation  to  his  father  of  this  signal  victory,  and  gave 
orders  that  vessels  might  instantly  be  prepared  to 
pursue  the  fugitives.  When  these  were  ready,  Ves- 
pasian embarked  some  of  his  troops,  and  rowed  into  the 
centre  of  the  lake.  The  poor  Galileans  in  their  light 
fishing-boats  could  not  withstand  tlie  heavy  barks  of 
the  Romans,  but  they  rowed  round  them,  and  attacked 
them  with  stones,  —  feeble  warfare,  which  only  irritated 
the  pursuers  I  for  if,  thrown  from  a  distance,  they  did 
no  damage,  only  splashing  the  water  over  the  soldiers 
or  falling  harmless  from  their  iron  cuirasses ;  if  those 
who  threw  them  approached  nearer,  they  could  be  hit 
in  their  turn  by  the  Roman  arrows.  AH  the  shores 
were  occupied  by  hostile  soldiers,  and  they  were  pur- 
sued into  every  inlet  and  creek  ;  some  were  transfixed 
with  spears  from  the  high  banks  of  the  vessels,  some 
were  boarded  and  put  to  the  sword ;  the  boats  of  others 
were  crushed  or  swamped,  and  the  people  drowned. 
If  their  heads  rose  as  they  were  swimming,  they  were 
hit  with  an  arrow,  or  by  the  prow  of  the  bark  ;  if  they 
clung  to  the  side  of  the  enemy's  vessel,  their  hands  and 
heads  were  hewn  oflF.  The  few  survivors  were  driven 
to  the  shore,  where  they  met  with  no  more  mercy. 
Either  before  they  landed,  or  in  the  act  of  landing, 
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they  were  cnt  down  or  pierced  through.  The  blue 
waters  of  the  whole  lake  were  tinged  with  blood,  and 
its  clear  snrfiice  exhaled  for  several  days  a  foetid  steam. 
The  shores  were  strewn  with  wrecks  of  boats  and 
swollen  bodies  that  lay  rotting  in  the  sun,  and  infected 
the  air,  till  the  conquerors  themselves  shrank  from  the 
effects  of  their  own  barbarities.  Here  we  must  add  to 
our  bloody  catalogue  the  loss  of  6000  lives. 

These,  however,  were  the  acts  of  an  exasperated 
soldiery  against  enemies  with  arms  in  their  hands.  But 
Vespasian  tarnished  his  fame  forever,  by  a  deed  at 
once  of  the  most  loathsome  cruelty  and  deliberate 
treachery.  After  the  battle,  his  tribunal  was  erected 
in  Tarichea,  and  he  sat  in  solemn  judgment  on  those 
of  the  strangers  who  had  been  taken  captives,  and  had 
been  separated  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Ac- 
cording to  his  apologist,  Josephus,  his  friends  encircled 
the  seat  of  justice,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  these  desperate  vagabonds,  who,  having  no 
home,  would  only  retreat  to  other  cities,  forcing  them 
to  take  up  arms.  Vespasian,  having  made  up  his 
sanguinary  resolution,  was  unwilling  to  terrify  the  in- 
habitants of  Tarichea  by  commanding  the  massacre  in 
their  streets ;  he  feared  that  it  might  excite  insurrec- 
tion ;  nor  did  he  wish  the  whole  city  to  be  witness  of 
his  open  violation  of  that  fidth  which  had  been  pledged 
when  they  surrendered.  But  his  friends  urged  that 
every  act  was  lawful  against  the  Jews,  and  that  right 
must  give  way  to  expediency.  The  insurgents  received 
an  ambiguous  assurance  of  amnesty,  but  were  ordered 
to  retreat  from  the  city  only  by  the  road  to  Tiberias. 
The  poor  wretches  had  implicit  reliance  on  Roman 
fiiith.  The  soldiers  immediately  seized  and  blockaded 
the  road  to  Tiberias ;  not  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
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suburbs.  Vespasian,  in  person,  pursued  tbem  into  the 
stadium  ;  he  ordered  1200  of  the  aged  and  helpless  to 
be  instantly  slain,  and  drafted  off  6000  of  the  most  able- 
bodied  to  be  sent  to  Nero,  who  was  employed  in  a  mad 
scheme  of  digging  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ; 
30,400  were  sold  as  slaves,  besides  those  whom  he 
bestowed  on  Agrippa,  who  sold  his  portion  also.  The 
greater  part  of  these,  if  we  may  believe  Josephus, 
were  desperate  and  ferocious  ruffians,  from  Trachonitis, 
Gaulonitis,  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  men  who  sought  to 
stir  up  war  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  of 
the  crimes  they  had  committed  during  peace.  Had 
they  been  devils,  it  could  not  excuse  the  base  treachery 
of  Vespasian. 

This  terrible  example  appalled  the  whole  of  Galilee, 
and  most  of  the  towns  capitulated  at  once  to  avoid 
the  same  barbarities;  three  cities  alone  still  defied 
the  conqueror,  Gamala,  Gischala,  and  Itabyrium,  the 
city  which  Josephus  had  fortified  on  Mount  Tabor. 
Though  the  inhabitants  of  Gamala,  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  opposite  to  Tarichea, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore,  might  have  in- 
haled the  tainted  gales,  which  brought  across  the 
waters  the  noisome  and  pestilential  odors  of  the  late 
massacre ;  though  probably  some  single  fiigitive  may 
have  escaped,  and  hastening  to  the  only  city  of  refiige, 
have  related  the  dreadful  particulars  of  those  still  more 
revolting  deeds  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the 
stadium  of  Tarichea ;  yet  Gamala,  proud  in  the  im- 
pregnable strength  of  its  situation,  peremptorily  re- 
fiised  submission.  Gamala  was  the  chief  city  of 
Lower  Gaulonitis,  and  belonged  to  the  government 
of  Agrippa.  It  was  even  more  inaccessible  than 
Jotapata.     It  stood  on  a  long  and  rugged  ledge  of 
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mountains,  which  sloped  downward  at  each  end,  and 
rose  in  the  middle  into  a  sudden  ridge,  like  the  hump 
of  a  camel,  firom  which  the  town  had  its  name  Gamala. 
The  fece  and  both  sides  of  the  rock  ended  in  deep 
and  precipitous  chasms  or  ravines ;  it  was  only  acces- 
sible from  behind,  where  it  joined  the  mountain  ridge. 
On  this  side  a  deep  ditch  had  been  dug  right  across, 
so  as  to  cut  off  all  approach.  The  houses  rose  one 
above  another  on  the  steep  declivity  of  the  hill,  and 
were  crowded  very  thick  and  close.  The  whole  city 
seemed  as  if  hanging  on  a  sharp  precipice,  and  threat- 
ening constantly  to  &11  and  crush  itself.  It  inclined 
to  the  south,  but  on  the  southern  crag,  of  immense 
height,  was  the  citadel,  and  above  this  was  a  preci- 
pice without  a  wall,  which  broke  off  sheer  and  abrupt, 
and  sank  into  a  ravine  of  incalculable  depth.  There 
was  a  copious  fountain  within  the  walls.  This  impreg- 
nable city,  Josephus  had  still  further  strengthened 
by  trenches  and  watercourses.  The  garrison  was  nei- 
ther so  numerous  nor  so  brave  as  that  of  Jotapata, 
but  still  confident  in  the  unassailable  position  of  their 
city.  It  was  crowded  with  fugitives  from  all  parts, 
and  had  already  for  seven  months  defied  a  besieg- 
ing force  which  Agrippa  had  sent  against  it.  Ves- 
pasian marched  to  Emmaus,  celebrated  for  its  warm 
baths,  and  then  appeared  before  Gamala.  It  was  im- 
possible to  blockade  the  whole  circuit  of  a  town  so 
situated.  But  he  took  possession  of  all  the  neighbor- 
ing heights,  particularly  of  the  mountain  which  com- 
manded the  city.  He  then  took  up  a  position  behind 
and  to  the  east,  where  there  was  a  lofty  tower.  There 
the  fifteenth  legion  had  their  quarters ;  the  fifth  threw 
up  works  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  city ;  the  tenth 
was  employed  in  filling  up  the  ditches  and  ravines. 
VOL.  n.  19  . 
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Agrippa  ventured  to  approach  the  walls  to  persuade 
the  inhabitants  to  capitulation.  He  was  struck  by  a 
stone  from  a  sling  on  the  right  elbow,  and  carried  off 
with  all  speed  by  the  followers.  This  insult  to  the  native 
king  exasperated  the  Roman  soldiery.  The  embank- 
ments were  raised  with  great  expedition  by  the  skilftil 
and  practised  soldiers.  Directly  they  were  ready,  the 
engines  were  advanced.  Chares  and  Joseph  com- 
manded in  the  city ;  they  had  some  misgivings  of  the 
event,  for  they  were  but  scantily  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  water.  Still,  however,  they  manned  the 
wall  boldly,  and  for  some  time  vigorously  resisted  the 
engineers  who  were  fixing  the  machines;  but,  at 
length,  beat  off  by  the  catapults  and  other  engines  for 
throwing  stones,  they  drew  back  into  the  city.  The 
Romans  immediately  advanced  the  battering-rams  in 
three  places,  and  beat  down  the  wall.  They  rushed 
in  through  the  breaches,  and  broke  into  the  city  amid 
the  clang  of  their  trumpets,  the  clashing  of  their  arms, 
and  the  shouting  of  their  men. 

The  Jews  thronged  the  nj^rrow  streets,  and  bravely 
resisted  the  advance  of  the  assailants.  At  length,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  who  attacked  them  on  all  sides, 
they  were  forced  up  to  the  steep  part  of  the  city. 
There  they  turned,  and  charging  the  enemy  with 
great  fury,  drove  them  down  the  declivities,  and 
made  great  havoc  among  them,  as  they  endeavored 
to  make  their  way  up  the  narrow  streets,  and  along 
the  rugged  and  craggy  paths.  The  Romans,  who 
could  not  repel  their  enemy,  thus  hanging  as  it 
were  over  their  heads,  nor  yet  break  through  the 
throngs  of  their  own  men,  who  forced  them  on  fix>m 
beneath,  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens, 
which  were  very  low.      The  crowded  houses  could 
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not  bear  the  weight,  and  came  crashing  down.  One, 
as  it  fell,  beat  down  another,  and  so  all  the  way  down 
the  hill.  The  situation  of  the  Bomans  was  tremen- 
dous. As  they  felt  the  houses  sinking,  they  leaped  on 
the  roofs,  and  fell  with  the  tumbling  buildings.  ^  Many 
were  totally  buried  in  the  ruins;  many  caught  by 
some  part  of  their  bodies,  as  in  a  trap;  many  were 
suffocated  with  the  dust  and  rubbish.  The  GamaUtes 
beheld  the  hand  of  God  in  this  unexpected  calamity  of 
the  foe.  They  rushed  on,  regardless  of  their  own 
lives,  struck  at  the  enemy  on  the  roois,  or  as  they 
were  slipping  about  in  the  narrow  ways,  and,  aiming 
steadily  from  above,  slew  every  one  who  fell.  The 
ruins  furnished  them  with  stones,  and  the  slain  of  the 
enemy  with  weapons.  They  drew  the  swords  of  the 
dead  to  plunge  into  the  hearts  of  the  dying.  Many 
of  the  Romans  who  had  &llen  from  the  houses  killed 
themselves.  Flight  was  impossible,  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  ways  and  the  blinding  dust ;  many  slew 
each  other  by  mistake,  and  fell  among  their  own  men. 
Those  who  could  find  the  road  retreated  from  the  city. 
Vespasian  himself,  who  had  shared  in  the  labors  of  his 
men,  was  deeply  afflicted  to  see  the  city  rolling  down 
in  ruins  upon  the  heads  of  his  soldiers.  Neglectiul  of 
his  own  safety,  he  had  ascended  by  degrees,  without 
perceiving  it,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  He  found 
himself  in  the  thick  of  the  danger,  with  but  few  fol- 
lowers, for  Titus  was  absent  on  a  mission  to  the  pre- 
fect of  Syria.  It  was  neither  safe  nor  honorable  to  fly. 
With  the  readiness  of  an  old  and  experienced  soldier, 
he  called  to  those  who  were  with  him  to  lock  their 
shields  over  their  heads  in  the  form  of  a  testudo.  The 
storm  of  darts  and  of  the  falling  ruins  crashed  about 
them  without  doing  them  any  injury.     They  perse- 
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vered.  The  Gumalites,  according  to  Josephus,  who 
BOW  loses  no  opportunity  of  flattering  his  protector, 
thinking  the  Romans'  presence  of  mind  little  less  than 
divine,  relaxed  the  fiiry  of  their  attack.  The  troops 
retreated  with  their  faces  to  the  enemy,  and  did  not 
turn  till  they  were  safe  beyond  the  walls.  The  loss  of 
the  Romans  was  great.  The  brave  centurion  ^butius 
was  particularly  lamented.  A  decemvir  named  Gal- 
lus,  with  ten  men,  in  the  tumult,  crept  into  a  house 
and  concealed  himself  there.  The  good  citizens,  at 
supper,  sat  quietly  conversing  on  the  exploits  of  the 
day ;  Gallus,  who  was  a  Syrian,  understood  every  word 
they  said.  At  night  he  broke  out,  cut  all  their  throats, 
and  came  safe  off  to  the  Roman  camp. 

The  soldiers  were  dispirited  with  their  defeat,  and 
with  the  shame  of  having  lefl  their  general  in  so  perilous 
a  situation.  Vespasian  addressed  them  in  language  of 
approbation  and  encouragement:  he  attributed  their 
recent  repulse  to  accident,  and  to  their  own  too  impetu- 
ous ardor,  which  had  led  them  to  fight  with  the  fhtntic 
fury  of  their  antagonists,  rather  than  with  the  steady 
and  disciplined  courage  of  Roman  legionaries.  The 
GramaUtes,  in  the  mean  time,  were  full  of  exultation  at 
their  unexpected  success.  But  before  long,  pride  gave 
way  to  melancholy  foreboding,  for  their  provisions 
began  to  fail.  Their  spirits  sank,  for  now  they  had 
no  hope  of  being  admitted  to  capitulation.  Yet  they 
did  not  entirely  lose  their  courage  and  activity.  They 
repaired  the  shattered  walls,  and  strictly  guarded  the 
parts  that  were  still  unshaken.  When  at  length  the 
Romans  had  completed  their  works,  and  threatened  a 
second  assault,  many  fled  through  the  sewers,  and 
passages  which  led  into  the  ravines,  where  no  guard 
was  stationed.      The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  wasted 
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away  with  hanger  in  silence ;  for  the  scanty  provisions 
that  remained  were  kept  for  the  use  of  the  garrison 
alone. 

In  the  mean  time  Itabyrium  had  fallen.  This  town 
had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Josephus.  The  ascent 
to  the  hill  of  Tabor  is  on  the  north,  but  extremely 
difficult.^  The  level  area  on  the  top,  three  miles  and 
a  quarter  in  circuit,  occupied  by  the  troops,  was  sur- 
rounded in  forty  days  by  a  strong  wall.  The  lower 
part  of  the  hill  had  copious  fountains,  but  the  town 
depended  on  the  cisterns  of  rain-water.  Against  this 
city  Placidus  was  sent  with  600  horse.  The  hill 
seemed  absolutely  inaccessible.  But  the  garrison, 
endeavoring  to  outgeneral  the  Roman  commander, 
were  themselves  caught  by  their  own  stratagem. 
Each  party  pretended  a  desire  to  come  to  terms. 
Placidus  used  mild  language;  and  the  Itabyrians 
descended  the  hill  as  if  to  treat,  but  with  a  secret 
design  of  assailing  the  Romans  unawares.  At  this 
unexpected  assault  Placidus  feigned  flight,  to  lure 
them  into  the  plain.  They  pursued  boldly,  when  he 
suddenly  wheeled  round,  routed  them  with  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  mountain. 
Those  who  escaped  fled  to  Jerusalem.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Itabyrium,  distressed  for  want  of  water,  sur- 
rendered. 

In  the  mean  time  the  garrison  of  Gamala  still  made 
a  vigorous  resistance,  while  the  people  pined  away 
with  hunger.     At  length,  two  soldiers  of  the  fifteenth 

1  The  height  of  this  moantain,  according  to  the  nambers  as  they  stand 
in  Josephus,  would  be  three  miles  and  three  quarters.  Maundrell  ascended 
it  in  an  hour.  The  circumference  of  the  town  three  miles  and  a  quarter. 
Tet  Maundrell  states  the  area  on  the  top  to  be  only  two  furlongs  in  length, 
and  one  broad.  Three  miles  and  a  quarter  of  wall  and  trench,  built  in  for^ 
days,  seems  rather  beyond  credibility. 
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legion  contrived  by  night  to  creep  nnder  one  of  the 
highest  towers,  where  they  began  to  undermme  the 
foundations.  By  the  morning-watch  they  had  got, 
unperceived,  quite  under  it.  They  then  struck  away 
five  of  the  largest  stones,  and  ran  for  their  lives.  The 
tower  came  down,  guards  and  all,  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  The  rest  of  the  sentinels  on  the  wall  fled  on 
all  sides.  Some  were  killed  as  they  ran  out  of  the 
city,  among  them  Joseph,  one  of  the  valiant  defenders. 
The  whole  city  was  in  confusion,  men  running  up  and 
down,  with  no  one  to  take  the  command;  for  the 
other  leader.  Chares,  lay  in  the  last  paroxysm  of  a 
fever,  and,  in  the  agitation  of  the  alarm,  expired. 

But  all  that  day  the  Romans,  rendered  cautious  by 
their  former  repulse,  made  no  attempt.  Titus  had 
now  returned  to  the  camp,  and  eager  to  revenge  the 
insult  on  the  Roman  arms,  with  200  horse  and  a 
number  of  foot  entered  quietly  into  the  city.  As  soon 
as  the  Galilean  guards  perceived  him,  they  rushed  to 
arms.  Some  catching  up  their  children,  and  dragging 
their  wives  along,  ran  to  the  citadel,  shrieking  and 
crying;  others,  who  encountered  Titus,  were  slain 
without  mercy.  Those  who  could  not  make  their 
escape  to  the  citadel  rushed  blindly  on  the  Roman 
guard.  The  steep  streets  ran  with  torrents  of  blood. 
Vespasian  led  his  men  immediately  against  the  citadel. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stood  was  rugged  and  impracti- 
cable, of  enormous  height,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  abrupt  precipices.  The  Jews  stood  upon  this  crag, 
the  top  of  which  the  Roman  darts  could  not  reach, 
striking  down  all  their  assailants,  and  rolling  stones 
and  throwing  darts  upon  their  heads.  But  a  tremen- 
dous tempest  completed  their  ruin.  They  could  not 
stand  on  the  points  of  the  rock,  nor  see  the  enemy  as 
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they  scaled  the  crag.  The  Romans  reached  the  top, 
and  surrounded  the  whole  party.  The  memory  of 
their  former  defeat  rankled  in  their  hearts.  They 
dew  as  weU  those  who  surrendered  as  those  who 
resisted..  Numbers  threw  themselves  headlong,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  down  the  precipices.  Their 
despair  was  more  fatal  than  the  Roman  sword.  4000 
were  killed  by  the  enemy ;  5000  bodies  were  found  of 
those  who  had  cast  themselves  from  the  rock.  Two 
women  alone  escaped,  the  sisters  of  Philip,  Agrippa's 
general,  and  they  only  by  concealing  themselves,  for 
the  Romans  spared  neither  age  nor  sex ;  they  seized 
in&nts  and  flung  them  down  from  the  rock.  Thus 
fell  Gamala  on  the  23d  of  September.^ 

Gischala^  alone  remained  in  arms.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  town  were  an  agricultural  people,  and  little 
inclined  to  war.  But  the  subtle  and  ambitious  John, 
the  son  of  Levi,  the  rival  of  Josephus,  commanded  a 
strong  faction  in  the  city,  headed  by  his  own  desperate 
bandits.  The  town,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  capitulate,  assumed  a  warUke 
attitude.  Vespasian  sent  Titus  against  it  with  1000 
horse.  The  tenth  legion  moved  to  Scythopolis ;  he 
himself  with  the  other  two  went  into  winter-quarters 
at  Caesarea,  When  he  arrived  before  Gischala,  Titus 
perceived  that  he  might  easily  take  the  city  by  assault. 
But  desirous  of  avoiding  unnecessary  bloodshed,  and 
probably  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  he  sent  to  offer  terms  of  capitulation.  The 
walls  were  manned  by  the  faction  of  John ;  not  one  of 
the  people  was  allowed  to  approach  them  while  the 

1  B.  J.  iv.  1. 10. 

s  B«land  and  Ritter  place  Gieduda  at  El  Jisch,  a  short  distance  north- 
west of  Safed.    Bitter,  pp.  771, 783. 
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sommons  of  Titus  was  proclaimed.  John  answei^d, 
with  the  greatest  temper  and  moderation,  that  the  gar- 
rison accepted  with  the  utmost  readiness  the  generous 
terms  that  had  been  offered ;  but  that  the  day  being 
the  Sabbath,  nothing  could  be  concluded  without  a 
direct  infringement  of  the  T..aw.  Titus  not  merely  con- 
ceded this  delay,  but  withdrew  his  troops  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Cydoessa. 

At  midnight,  John,  perceiving  that  no  Roman  guard 
was  mounted,  stole  quietly  with  all  his  armed  men  out 
of  the  city,  followed  by  many  others,  with  their  fami- 
lies, who  had  determined  on  flying  to  Jerusalem,^  To 
the  distance  of  twenty  stadia,  about  two  miles  and  a 
half,  the  women  and  children  bore  on  steadily :  their 
strength  then  began  to  fail.  They  dropped  off  by  de- 
grees, while  the  men  pressed  rapidly  on,  without  re- 
garding them.  They  sat  down  wailing  by  the  wayside  ; 
and  the  more  faint  and  distant  seemed  the  footsteps  of 
their  departing  iGriends,  the  more  near  and  audible  they 
thought  the  hurried  trampling  of  the  enemy.  Some 
ran  against  each  other,  each  supposing  the  other  the 
foe  ;  some  lost  their  way ;  many  were  trampled  down 
by  other  fugitives.  Those  who  kept  up  longest,  as  they 
began  to  £sdl,  stood  calling  on  the  names  of  their  friends 
and  relations,  but  in  vain.  The  unfeeling  John  urged 
his  men  to  save  themselves,  and  make  their  escape  to 
some  place  where  they  might  have  their  revenge  on 
the  Romans.  When  Titus  appeared  the  next  day 
before  the  gates,  the  people  threw  them  open,  and  with 
their  wives  and  children  received  him  as  their  deliverer. 
He  sent  a  troop  of  horse  in  pursuit  of  John.  They 
slew  6000  of  the  fugitives,  and  brought  back  3000 

^  In  his  implacable  enmity  to  John  of  Gischala,  Joeephus  represents  this 
desperate  but  skilful  retreat  of  John  to  Jerusalem  as  a  cowardly  flight. 
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womeu  and  children  to  the  city.  Titus  entered  Gi- 
schala  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  ;  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  lenity,  only  threatening  the 
city  in  case  of  future  disturbance,  throwing  down  part 
of  the  wall,  and  leaving  a  garrison  to  preserve  the 
peace.  Gischala  was  the  last  city  in  Galilee  which 
offered  any  resistance ;  and  the  campaign  ended  soon 
after,  when  Vespasian,  having  made  a  rapid  march 
against  Jamnia  and  Azotus,  both  which  surrendered, 
and  admitted  Koman  garrisons,  returned  to  Csesarea, 
followed  by  a  vast  multitude  firom  all  quarters,  who 
preferred  instant  submission  to  the  Romans  to  the 
perils  of  war.^ 

But  while  the  cities  of  Galilee  thus  arrested  the 
course  of  the  Roman  eagles,  —  while  Jotapata  and 
Gamala  set  the  example  of  daring  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance, —  the  leaders  of  the  nation  in  Jerusalem,  instead 
of  sending  out  armies  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  cities, 
or  making  an  effort  in  their  &vor,  were  engaged  in  the 
most  dreadM  civil  conflicts,  and  were  enfeebling  the 
national  strength  by  the  most  furious  collision  of  fac- 
tions. It  must  be  allowed  that  the  raw  and  ill-armed 
militia  of  Jud^a,  if  it  had  been  animated  by  the  best 
and  most  united  spirit,  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to 
make  head  in  the  open  field  against  the  experience  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  legions.  Their  want  of  cavalry, 
perhaps,  prevented  their  undertaking  any  distant  expe- 
dition, so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  not 
their  wisest  policy  to  fight  only  behind  their  walls,  in 
hopes  tiiat  siege  after  siege  might  weary  the  patience, 
and  exhaust  the  strength,  of  the  invading  army.  But 
Jerusalem  was  ill  preparing  herself  to  assume  the  part 
which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  in  this  slow 

iB.J.iY.8.9. 
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contest ;  and  better  had  it  been  for  her,  if  John  of  Gi- 
schala  had  perished  in  the  trenches  of  his  native  town, 
or  been  cut  ofif  in  his  flight  by  the  pursuing  cavahry. 
His  fame  had  gone  before  him  to  Jerusalem,  perhaps 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  defection  of  his  rival  Jose- 
phus.^  The  multitude  poured  out  to  meet  him,  as  well 
to  do  him  honor,  as  to  receive  authentic  tidings  of  the 
disasters  in  Galilee.  The  heat  and  the  broken  breath- 
ing of  his  men  showed  that  they  had  ridden  fast  and 
long ;  yet  they  assumed  a  lofty  demeanor,  declared  that 
they  had  not  fled,  but  retreated  to  maintain  a  better 
position  for  defence,  —  that  for  Gischala,  and  such  in- 
significant villages,  it  was  not  worth  risking  the  blood 
of  brave  men,  —  they  had  reserved  all  theirs  to  be  shed 
in  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Yet  to  many  their  re- 
treat was  too  manifestly  a  flight,  and  from  the  dreadful 
details  of  massacre  and  captivity,  they  foreboded  the 
fate  which  awaited  themselves.  John,  however,  repre- 
pented  the  Roman  force  as  gready  enfeebled,  and  their 
engines  worn  out  before  Jotapata  and  Gamala;  and 
urged,  that,  if  they  were  so  long  in  subduing  the  towns 
of  Galilee,  they  would  inevitably  be  repulsed  with 
shame  from  Jerusalem.  John  was  a  man  of  the  most 
insinuating  address,  and  the  most  plausible  and  fluent 
eloquence.  The  young  men  listened  with  eager  in- 
terest and  vehement  acclamation ;  the  old  sat  silent, 
brooding  over  their  future  calamities.  The  metropolis 
now  began  to  be  divided  into  two  hostile  factions  ;  but 
the  whole  province  had  before  set  them  the  &tal  ex- 
ample of  discord.  Every  city  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
civil  animosities  ;  wherever  the  insurgents  had  time  to 
breathe  from  the  assaults  of  the  Romans,  they  turned 
their  sWords  against  each  other.    The  war  and  the 

iB.J.iv.8. 1. 
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peace  Actions  not  only  distracted  the  public  councils, 
but  in  every  family,  among  the  dearest  and  most  inti- 
mate friends,  this  vital  question  created  stem  and 
bloody  divisions.  Every  one  assembled  a  band  of  ad- 
herents, or  joined  himself  to  some  organized  party.  As 
in  the  metropolis,  the  youth  were  everywhere  unani- 
mous in  their  ardor  for  war ;  the  older  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  allay  the  frenzy  by  calmer  and  more  prudent 
reasoning.  First  individuals,  afterwards  bands  of  des- 
perate men,  began  to  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
spoiling  either  by  open  robbery,  or  under  pretence  of 
chastising  those  who  were  traitors  to  the  cause  of  their 
country.  The  unoffending  and  peaceful,  who  saw  their 
bouses  burning,  and  their  &milies  plundered,  thought 
they  could  have  nothing  worse  to  apprehend  from  the 
conquest  of  the  Romans  than  from  the  lawless  violence 
of  their  own  countrymen.  The  Roman  garrisons  in  the 
neighboring  towns,  either  not  considering  it  their  busi- 
ness to  interfere,  or  rejoicing,  in  their  hatred  to  the 
whole  race,  to  behold  their  self-inflicted  calamities, 
afibrded  little  or  no  protection  to  the  sufferers.  At 
length,  an  immense  number  of  these  daring  ruiBans, 
satiated  with  plunder,  by  degrees,  and  in  secret,  stole 
into  Jerusalem,  where  they  formed  a  great  and  formi- 
dable troop.  The  city  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
exclude  strangers  from  its  walls,  —  it  was  the  national 
metropolis ;  and  all  of  Jewish  blood  had  a  right  to  take 
up  their  temporary  or  permanent  residence  in  the  Holy 
City.  They  thought  too  that  all  who  entered  their 
gates  would  strengthen  their  power  of  resistance,  and 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  reject  any  who  came  to 
offer  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  But 
even  had  they  not  brought  sedition  and  discord  in  their 
train,  this  influx  of  strangers  would  rather  have  weak* 
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ened  than  strengthened  the  defence  of  Jerosalem ;  for 
the  provisions,  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  soldiers,  were  consumed  by  an  inactive  and  useless 
multitude,  and  &mine  was  almost  immediately  added 
to  the  other  evils  which  enfeebled  and  distracted  the 
city. 

These  men,  of  fierce  and  reckless  dispositions,  and 
already  inured  to  marauding  habits,  though  gathering 
from  all  quarters,  soon  learned  to  understand  each 
other,  and  grew  into  a  daring  and  organized  faction. 
They  began  to  exercise  their  old  calling;  robberies, 
and  burglaries,  and  assassinations,  perpetually  took 
place,  not  secretly,  or  by  night,  or  of  the  meaner 
people,  but  openly  in  the  &ce  of  day,  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  Jerusalem.  The  first  victim 
was  Antipas,  a  man  of  royal  blood,  and  a  citizen  of 
such  high  character  as  to  be  intrusted  with  the  charge 
of  the  public  treasury.  They  seized  and  dragged  him  to 
prison.  The  next  were  Levias,  and  Saphias  the  son  of 
Raguel,  both  of  the  Herodian  family,  with  many  others 
of  the  same  class.  The  people  looked  on  in  dismay, 
but,  so  long  as  their  own  houses  and  persons  were  safe, 
they  abstained  fi-om  interference. 

Having  gone  so  &r  in  their  daring  course,  the  rob- 
bers did  not  think  it  safe  to  proceed  fiirther.  They 
dreaded  the  families  of  those  whom  they  had  im- 
prisoned, for  they  were  both  numerous  and  powerfiil ; 
they  even  apprehended  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
people.  They  sent  a  ruffian  named  John,  the  son  of 
Dorcas,  a  man  ready  for  the  worst  atrocities,  with  ten 
others  like  him,  and  under  their  warrant  a  general 
massacre  of  the  prisoners  took  place.  The  ostensible 
pretext  of  this  barbarity  was  the  detection  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  betray  the  city  to  the  Romans.    They  gloried 
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in  this  act,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Saviors  and 
Deliverers  of  their  country,  for  having  thus  executed 
condign  vengeance  on  those  who  were  traitors  to  the 
common  Uberty.^ 

The  people  still  cowered  beneath  the  sway  of  these 
Zealot  robbers.  Their  next  step  was  even  more  daring. 
They  took  upon  themselves  the  appointment  to  the 
Chief  Priesthood,  —  that  is,  probably,  to  nominate  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  They  annulled  at  once  all 
claim  from  family  descent,  and  appointed  men  un- 
known, and  of  ignoble  rank,  who  would  support  them 
in  their  violence.  Those  whom  they  had  raised  by 
their  breath,  their  breath  could  degrade.  Thus  all  the 
leaders  of  the  people  were  the  slaves  and  puppets  of 
their  will.  They  undermined  the  authority  of  some 
who  were  before  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  propagating 
false  rumors,  and  by  ascribing  to  them  fictitious  speeches 
—  so  that  by  their  dissensions  among  each  other  they 
might  increase  the  power  of  the  Zealots,  thus  united 
for  evil.  At  length,  satiated  with  their  crimes  against 
men,  they  began  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  God  with 
their  unhallowed  violence. 

After  some  time,  the  populace  were  at  last  goaded  to 
resistance.  Ananus,  the  oldest  of  the  chief  priests,^ 
had  been  long  the  recognized  head  of  the  more  peace- 
ful party.     He  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  and  in  the 

1  The  acts  of  these  Septembrisers  of  Jerusalem  are  related,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, bj  an  enemy.  This  fatal  schism  between  the  more  timid  and 
prudent  who  would  have  submitted  to  Rome,  and  the  braver  and  more 
desperate  determined  to  fight  to  the  last  for  their  liberties,  was  inevitable: 
only  we  should  wish  to  have  heard  the  other  side. 

>  These  itfixiepdc,  whom  we  now  meet  with  in  the  plural  number,  instead 
of  the  one  6pxiepevCt  ^^^  probably  the  chieft  of  the  24  sacerdotal  classes. 
Those  too  who  had  held  the  High-Priesthood  retained  the  title.  Compare 
Selden,  de  Success,  in  Pontif.  i.  12;  Casanbon,  in  Baron,  ziii.  5;  Krebs  and 
WetstdB,  in  Matt.  ii.  4. 
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opinion  of  Josephus,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  by  nn- 
titnelj  death,  might  have  saved  the  city.  At  his  incite- 
ment, murmurs  and  threats  of  resistance  spread  among 
the  people,  and  the  robber-Zealots  immediately  took 
refuge  in  the  Temple  of  God,  which  they  made  their 
garrison  and  headquarters.  They  pretended  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  a  mockery  of  law,  which  was  more 
galling  to  the  popular  feeling  than  their  Ucentious  vio- 
lence. Thfey  declared  that  the  High  Priest  ought  to 
be  appointed  by  lot,  not  accordihg  to  &mily  descent. 
They  asserted  that  this  was  an  ancient  usage  ;  but,  in 
fact,  it  was  a  total  abrogation  of  the  customary  law,  and 
solely  intended  to  wrest  the  supreme  power  into  their 
own  hands.  Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophilus,  was  the 
rightful  High  Priest;  but  the  Zealots  assembled,  for 
this  purpose,  one  &mily  of  the  priestly  race,  that  of 
Eliachim,^  and  from  this  chose  a  High  Priest  by  lot. 
It  happened  that  the  choice  fell  on  one  Phanias,  the 
son  of  Samuel,  a  man  not  merely  unworthy  of  that  high 
frmction,  but  a  coarse  clown,  who  had  Uved  in  the 
country,  and  was  totally  ignorant  even  of  the  common 
details  of  his  office.  They  sent  for  him,  however, 
decked  him  in  the  priestly  robes,  and  brought  him  forth 
as  if  upon  the  stage.  His  awkwardness  caused  them 
the  greatest  merriment  and  laughter ;  while  the  more 
religious  priests  stood  aloof,  weeping  in  bitter  but  vain 
indignation  at  this  pro&nadon  of  the  holy  office. 

The  people  could  endure  everything  but  this.  They 
rose  as  one  man,  to  revenge  the  injured  dignity  of  the 
sacred  ceremonies.  Joseph,  the  son  of  Gorion,*  and 
Simon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  went  about,  both  in  private 
and  public,  haranguing  the  multitude,  and  exhorting 
them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  these  desperate  ruffians, 
1  This  is  Reland^s  reading  for  Eniachim,  as  in  1  Chron.  zxiv.  12. 
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and  to  cleanse  the  Holy  Place  from  the  contamination 
of  their  presence.  The  most  eminent  of  the  priestly- 
order,  Jesus,  son  of  Gamala,  and  Ananus,  remonstrated 
with  the  people  for  their  qniet  submission  to  the  Zeal- 
ots, which  had  now  become  a  name  of  opprobrium  and 
detestation. 

A  general  assembly  was  summoned.  All  were  in- 
dignant at  the  robberies,  the  murders,  and  sacrileges  of 
the  Zealots,  but  still  they  apprehended  their  numbers 
and  the  strength  of  their  position.  Ananus  came  for- 
ward and  addressed  them ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  con- 
tinually turned  his  eyes,  ftdl  of  tears,  towards  the  vio- 
lated Temple.  He  reproached  them  with  their  tame 
endurance  of  a  tyranny  more  cruel  and  disgraceful  than 
that  of  the  Romans.  Would  they,  who  could  not  en- 
dure the  yoke  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  bear  the 
tyranny  of  their  countrymen  ?  ^  He  reproached  them 
for  their  abandonment  of  the  Temple  of  their  God  to 
pro&ne  and  lawless  men.  It  was  a  cause  for  bitter 
tears  to  see  the  offerings  of  the  heathen  in  the  Holy 
Place  :  how  much  worse  to  see  the  arms  of  murderers, 
the  murderers  of  the  flower  of  the  city,  whom  the  Ro- 
mans even,  if  conquerors,  would  have  spared  I  The 
Romans  remained  reverently  without,  in  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles:  those  who  were  bound  to  the  Law  — 
who  called  themselves  Jews,  trod  the  very  Holy  of 
Holies,  their  hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their 
brethren.  His  long  and  animated  harangue  was  heard 
with  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  people  demanded 
with  loud  outcries  to  be  immediately  led  to  battle.  The 
Zealots  had  their  partisans  in  the  assembly,  and  speedily 
received  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on.     While 

1  rode  Tvc  oUovfdviK  Secnorac  f^  ^povTf^,  tuv  dfsvfvXuv  rvpawuv 
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Ananas  was  organizing  his  force,  they  began  the  at- 
tack. But  Ananus  was  not  less  active;  and  though 
the  people  were  inferior  in  discipline,  unused  to  act 
together  in  bodies,  and  inexperienced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  arms,  yet  they  had  vast  superiority  in 
numbers.  Thus  a  fierce  civil  war  broke  out  in  a  city 
against  whose  gates  a  mighty  enemy  was  preparing  to 
lead  his  forces.  Both  parties  fought  with  furious  valor ; 
many  were  slain ;  the  bodies  of  the  people  were  carried 
off  into  their  houses ;  those  of  the  Zealots  into  the 
Temple,  dropping  blood,  as  they  were  hurried  along, 
upon  the  sacred  pavement.  The  robbers  had  always 
the  better  in  a  regular  conflict,  but  the  people  at  length 
increasing  in  numbers,  those  that  pressed  behind  pre- 
vented those  in  front  fi:^m  retreating,  and  urged  for- 
ward in  a  dense  and  irresistible  mass,  till  the  Zealots 
were  forced  back  into  the  Temple,  into  which  Ananus 
and  his  men  broke  with  them.  The  first  quadrangle, 
that  of  the  Gentiles,  being  thus  taken,  the  Zealots  fled 
into  the  next,  and  closed  the  gates.  The  religious 
scruples  of  Ananus  prevented  him  fi-om  pressing  his 
advantage  ;  he  trembled  to  commit  violence  against  the 
sacred  gates,  or  to  introduce  the  people,  imclean,  and 
not  yet  purified  from  slaughter,  into  the  inner  court  of 
the  Temple.  He  stationed  6000  chosen  and  well-armed 
men  in  the  cloisters,  and  made  arrangements  that  this 
guard  should  be  regularly  relieved.^ 

In  this  state  of  affiiirs,  the  subtle  and  ambitious  John 
of  Gischala,  who  had  not  long  arrived  in  Jerusalem, 

1  B.  J.  iv.  3. 12. 

The  more  wealthy,  however,  betrayed  their  want  of  spirit.  They  hired 
substitutes  among  the  poor  to  keep  guard  for  them.  miX^  A  tuv  hf 
a^tdftaaiv,  d^e^evre^  dnd  ruv  upxeiv  doKoinmw,  fu<r&ovfievoi  irevixpoiipovc 
dv^'  iavTuif  inl  ri^v  fpovpav  ^irefinov,  Such  a  party  was  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed against  such  antagonists.    Ibid. 
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pnrsned  his  own  dark  cotirse.'  Outwardly,  he  joined 
the  j)artj  of  Ananus ;  no  one  could  be  more  active  in 
the  consultations  of  the  leaders,  or  in  the  nightly 
inspection  of  the  guards.  But  he  kept  up  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Zealots,  and  betrayed  to  them 
all  the  movements  of  the  assailants.  To  conceal  this 
secret  he  redoubled  his  assiduities,  and  became  so  ex- 
travagant in  his  protestations  of  fidelity  to  Ananus  and 
his  party,  that  he  completely  overacted  his  part,  and 
incurred  suspicion.  The  people  could  not  but  observe 
that  their  closest  consultations  were  betrayed  to  the 
enemy,  and  they  began  gradually  to  look  with  a  jealous 
eye  on  their  too  obsequious  servant.  Yet  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  remove  him ;  he  was  much  too  subtle  to 
be  detected,  and  had  a  formidable  band  of  adherents, 
by  no  means  of  the  lowest  order,  in  the  coimcil  itself. 
The  people  acted  in  the  most  unwise  manner  possible. 
They  betrayed  their  suspicions  of  John  by  exacting 
from  him  an  oath  of  fideUty.  John  swore  readily  to  all 
they  demanded,  that  he  would  remain  obedient  to  the 
people,  never  betray  their  counsels,  and  entirely  devote 
both  his  courage  and  abiUties  to  the  destruction  of  their 
enemies.  Ananus  and  his  party  laid  aside  their  mistrust, 
admitted  him  to  their  most  secret  councils,  and  even 
deputed  him  to  treat  with  the  Zealots.  John  undertook 
the  mission,  and  proceeded  into  the  court  of  the  Temple. 
There  he  suddenly  threw  oflF  his  character,  and  began  to 
address  the  Zealots  as  if  he  had  been  their  ambassador, 
rather  than  that  of  the  people.  He  represented  the 
dangers  he  had  incurred  in  rendering  them  secret 
service,  informed  them  that  negotiations  were  going  on 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  deacriptioii  of  the  acts  of  John  comes 
from  his  deadly  foe.  Salvador  is  inclined  to  make  a  hero  of  John,  but 
somewhat  cautiously  and  irresolutely. 

VOL.  n.  20 
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for  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Romans,  that  their 
ruin  was  resolved,  for  Ananus  had  determined  either 
to  enter  the  Temple  by  fair  means,  under  the  pretext 
of  worship,  and  with  that  view  had  purified  the  people, 
or  by  main  force  ;  they  must  either  submit,  or  obtain 
succors  from  some  external  quarter ;  and  he  solenmly 
warned  them  against  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the 
mercy  of  the  people.  John,  with  his  characteristic 
caution,  only  intimated  the  quarter  from  which  this 
succor  was  to  be  sought.  The  chieftains  of  the  Zealots 
were  Eleazar,  the  Son  of  Simon,  the  old  crafty  antago- 
nist of  Ananus,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Phalec. 
They  knew  that  they  were  designated  for  vengeance 
by  the  adherents  of  Ananus ;  their  only  hope  was  in 
driving  their  own  partisans  to  desperation.  The  men- 
tion of  negotiations,  according  to  Josephus  the  malicious 
invention  of  John,  inflamed  the  whole  party  of  the 
Zealots  to  madness.  A  despatch  was  instantly  sent  to 
call  the  IdumaBans  to  their  assistance,  by  messengers 
who  were  noted  for  their  swiftness  of  foot  and  promp- 
titude of  action. 

These  Idumaeans,  who,  since  the  conquest  of  Hyr- 
canus,^  had  been  incorporated  with  the  Jews  as  a 
people,  were  a  fierce  and  intractable  tribe ;  some  of 
the  old  Arab  blood  seemed  to  flow  in  their  veins ;  they 
loved  adventure,  and  thronged  to  war  as  to  a  festivity. 
No  sooner  was  the  welcome  invitation  of  the  Zealots 
made  known  through  the  country,  than  they  flew  to 
arms,  and  even  before  the  appointed  day  had  assembled 
an  immense  force,  proclaiming  as  they  went,  that  they 
were  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  metropolis.  They 
were  20,000  in  number,  under  John  and  James,  the 
sons  of  Susa,  Simon,  son  of  Cathla,  and  Phineas,  son 

1  Compare  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9.1;  B.  J.  ii.  8. 1. 
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of  Clusoth.  The  messengers  of  the  Zealots  had  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  Ananas ;  and  the  vast  army  came 
suddenly,  though  not  quite  imexpectedly,  before  the 
walls.  The  gates  were  closed,  and  Ananus  determined 
to  attempt  expostulation  and  remonstrance  with  these 
formidable  invaders.  Jesui^  the  next  in  age  of  the 
chief  priests  to  Ananas,  addressed  them  from  a  lofty 
tower  on  the  wall.  He  endeavored  to  persuade  them 
to  follow  one  of  three  lines  of  conduct :  either  to  unite 
with  them  in  the  chastisement  of  these  notorious  robbers 
and  assassins ;  or  to  enter  the  city  unarmed,  and  arbi- 
trate between  the  conflicting  parties  ;  or,  finally,  to 
depart,  and  leave  the  capital  to  settle  its  own  affairs.^ 
Simon,  the  son  of  Cathla,  sternly  answered,  that  they 
came  to  take  the  part  of  the  true  patriots  and  defenders 
of  their  country  against  men  who  were  in  a  base  con- 
spiracy to  sell  the  liberties  of  the  land  to  the  Romans. 
This  charge  the  party  of  Ananus  had  always  steadily 
disclaimed;  with  what  sincerity  it  is  impossible  to 
decide. 

At  the  words  of  the  son  of  Cathla,  the  Idumaeans 
joined  in  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  Jesus  retomed 
in  sadness  to  his  dispirited  party,  who  now,  instead  of 
being  the  assailants,  found  themselves,  as  it  were,  be- 
sieged between  two  hostile  armies.  The  Idumaeans 
were  not  altogether  at  their  ease.  Though  enraged 
at  their  exclusion  from  the  city,  they  were  disappointed 
at  receiving  no  intelligence  from  the  Zealots,  who  were 
closely  cooped  up  in  the  Temple,  and  some  began  to 
repent  of  their  hasty  march.  So  they  encamped, 
uncertain  how  to  act,  before  the  walls.  The  night 
came  on,  and  with  the  night  a  tempest  of  unexampled 
violence,  wind  and  pouring  rain,  frequent  lightnings, 

1  B.  J.  iy.  4. 8. 
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and  long  rolling  thunders.  The  very  earth  seemed  to 
quake.  All  parties,  in  this  dreadful  state  of  suspense, 
sat  trembling  with  the  deepest  awe,  and  construed  the 
discord  of  the  elements  either  as  a  sign  of  future 
calamity,  or  as  a  manifestation  of  the  instant  wrath  of 
the  Almighty.  The  Idum«eans  saw  the  arm  of  God  re- 
vealed to  punish  them  for  their  assault  on  the  Holy  City, 
and  thought  that  Heaven  had  openly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Ananus.  Mistaken  interpreters  of  these  ominous 
signs  !  which  rather  foreboded  their  own  triumph,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Jewish  people.  Yet  they 
locked  their  shields  over  their  heads,  and  kept  off  the 
torrents  of  rain  as  well  as  they  could.  But  the  Zealots, 
anxious  about  their  fate,  looked  eagerly  abroad  to 
discover  some  opportunity  of  rendering  assistance  to 
their  new  friends.  The  more  daring  proposed,  while 
the  fury  of  the  storm  had  thrown  the  enemy  off  their 
guard,  to  fight  their  way  through  the  bands  stationed 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  outer  court,  and  to  throw  open 
the  gates  to  the  Idumaeans.  The  more  prudent  thought 
it  in  vain  to  resort  to  violence,  because  the  sentinels  in 
the  cloisters  had  been  doubled,  and  the  walls  of  the 
city  would  be  strongly  manned  for  fear  of  the  invading 
army,  and  they  expected  Ananus  every  hour  to  go  the 
round  of  the  guards.  That  night  alone,  trusting 
perhaps  to  the  number  and  strength  of  his  doubled 
party,  Ananus  neglected  all  precaution.  The  darkness 
of  the  night  was  increased  by  the  horrors  of  the 
tempest ;  some  of  the  guard  stole  off  to  rest.  The 
watchful  Zealots  perceived  this,  and  taking  the  sacred 
saws,  began  to  cut  asunder  the  bars  of  the  gates.  In 
the  wild  din  of  the  raging  wind  and  pealing  thunder, 
the  noise  of  the  saws  was  not  heard.  A  few  stole  out 
of  the  gate,  and  along  the  streets  to  the  wall.     There 
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applying  their  saws  to  the  gate  which  fronted  the 
Idumaean  camp,  they  threw  it  open.  The  Idmnseans, 
at  first,  drew  back  in  terror,  for  they  suspected  some 
stratagem  of  Ananns ;  they  grasped  their  swords,  and 
stood  awaiting  the  enemy,  whom  they  expected  every 
instant  to  break  forth.  But  when  they  recognized 
their  friends,  they  entered  boldly ;  and  so  much  were 
they  exasperated,  that,  if  they  had  turned  towards  the 
city,  they  might  have  massacred  the  whole  people. 
But  their  guides  earnestly  besought  them  first  to 
deliver  their  beleaguered  companions.  Not  only  did 
gratitude,  but  prudence  likewise,  advise  this  course: 
for  if  the  armed  guard  in  the  porticos  were  surprised, 
the  city  would  speedily  fall ;  if  it  remained  entire,  the 
citizens  would  rally  round  that  centre,  speedily  collect 
an  irresistible  force,  and  cut  ofi"  their  ascent  to  the 
Temple.  They  marched  rapidly  through  the  city,  and 
mounted  the  hill  of  Moriah.  The  Zealots  were  on  the 
watch  for  their  arrival,  and  as  they  attacked  the  guard 
in  front,  fell  upon  them  from  behind.  Some  were  slain 
in  their  sleep ;  others,  awaking  at  the  din,  rushed 
together,  and  endeavored  to  make  head  against  the 
Zealots.  But  when  they  found  that  they  were  attacked 
likewise  from  without,  they  perceived  at  once  that  the 
Idumaeans  were  within  the  city.  Their  spirits  sank, 
they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  uttered  wild  shrieks 
of  distress.  A  few  bolder  youths  confronted  the 
Idumaeans,  and  covered  the  escape  of  some  of  the  older 
men,  who  ran  shrieking  down  the  streets,  announcing 
the  dreadfiil  calamity.  They  were  answered  by  screams 
and  cries  fix>m  the  houses,  and  the  shrill  wailing  of  the 
women.  On  their  side,  the  Zealots  and  Idumseans 
shouted,  and  the  wind  howled  over  all,  and  the  black 
and  flashing  sky  pealed  its  awful    thunders.      The 
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Idumseans  spared  not  a  soul  of  the  guard  whom  they 
surprised,  being  naturally  men  of  bloody  character,  and 
exasperated  by  having  been  left  without  the  gates 
exposed  to  the  fiirious  pelting  of  the  storm  ;  those  who 
supplicated,  and  those  who  fought,  suffered  the  same 
fate :  it  was  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
Temple  ;  even  within  its  precincts  they  were  hewn 
down.  Some  were  driven  to  the  very  ledge  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  and  in  their  despera- 
tion precipitated  themselves  headlong  into  the  city. 
The  whole  court  was  deluged  with  human  blood,  and 
when  day  dawned,  8500  bodies  were  counted.  But 
the  carnage  ended  not  with  the  night.  The  IdumsBans 
broke  into  the  city,  and  pillaged  on  all  sides.  The 
High  Priests,  Ananus,  and  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamala, 
were  seized,  put  to  death,  and  —  an  unprecedented 
barbarity  among  a  people  so  superstitious  about  the 
rites  of  sepulture,  that  even  public  malefactors  were 
buried  before  sunset !  —  the  bodies  of  these  aged  and 
respected  men,  who  had  so  lately  appeared  in  the 
splendid  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests,  were  cast  forth 
naked  to  the  dogs  and  carrion-birds.^ 

With  the  death  of  Ananus,  all  hopes  of  peace  were 
extinguished,  and  from  that  night  Josephus  dates  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem.  The  historian  gives  him  a  high 
character.  He  was  a  man  of  rigid  justice,  who  always 
preferred  the  pubKc  good  to  his  own  interest,  and  a 
strenuous  lover  of  liberty,  of  popular  address,  and  of 
great  influence  over  all  the  lower  orders.  Though 
vigilant  and  active  in  placing  the  city  in  the  best  post- 

1  KaiTOy  roaairrriv  lovdaicjv  wepl  rite  ra^  irpovoiav  mtovfiiviiVf  &aT€  kblL 
Todf  kK  tuiToducffC  dvcurravpovfUvovg  npd  dbvrog  riKiov  KadeXdv  re  koI 
^metv.  I  cite  this  passage  as  illustrating  the  cradfixion  of  our  Lord,  and 
becaase  it  shows  how  the  Jewish  mind  had  now  become  &miliar  with  this 
Boman  mode  of  execution. 
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lire  of  defence,  yet  he  always  looked  forward,  in  eager 
hope,  to  a  peaceable  termination  of  the  contest.  In 
this  respect,  perhaps,  he  followed  the  wisest  policy, 
considering  the  state  of  his  country,  and  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  ;^  yet  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  man 
with  such  views,  at  .such  a  crisis,  should  be  vehemently 
suspected  of  traitorous  intentions  by  the  more  rash  and 
zealous  of  his  countrymen,  who  preferred  death  and 
ruin  rather  than  submission  to  the  tyrannous  yoke  of 
Rome.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamala,  was  likewise  a  man 
of  weight  and  character. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Zealots  and  their  new  allies 
was  not  glutted  by  the  blood  of  their  principal  enemies. 
They  continued  to  massacre  the  people,  in  the  words 
of  Josephus,  hke  a  herd  of  unclean  animals.  The 
lower  orders  they  cut  down  wherever  they  met  them ; 
those  of  higher  rank,  particularly  the  youth,  were 
dragged  to  prison,  that  they  might  force  them,  by  the 
fear  of  death,  to  embrace  their  party.  No  one  com- 
phed;  all  preferred  death  to  an  alliance  with  such 
wicked  conspirators.  They  were  scourged  and  tor- 
tured, but  still  resolutely  endured,  and  at  length  were 
relieved  from  their  trials  by  the  more  merciful  sword 
of  the  murderer.  They  were  seized  by  day,  and  all 
the  night  these  horrors  went  on ;  at  length  their  bodied 
were  cast  out  into  the  streets,  to  make  room  for  more 
victims  in  the  crowded  prisons.  Such  was  the  terror 
of  the  people,  that  they  neither  dared  to  lament  nor 
bury  their  miserable  kindred;  but  retired  into  the 
fiirthest  part  of  their  houses  to  weep,  for  fear  the 
enemy  should  detect  their  sorrow ;  for  to  deplore  the 
dead  was  to  deserve  death.     By  night  they  scraped 

^  6fiaxa  ydp  ffSei  rc^  "Puftdlov  n  the  expression  of  Josephus,  with  a  sym- 
pathy of  opinions  prudent  or  base  (as  different  minds  might  judge).  B.  J. 
iT.  5.  2. 
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up  a  little  dust  with  their  hands,  and  strewed  it  oyer 
the  bodies ;  none  but  the  most  courageous  would  vent^ 
xae  .to  do  this  by  day.  Thus  perished  12,000  of  the 
noblest  blood  in  Jerusalem.^ 

Ashamed,  at  length,  or  weary  of  this  promiscuous 
massacre,  the  Zealots  began  to  affect  the  forms  of  law, 
and  set  up  tribunals  of  justice.  There  was  a  distin- 
guished man,  named  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baruch,' 
whose  influence  they  dreaded,  and  whose  wealth  they 
yearned  to  pillage,  for  he  was  upright,  patriotic,  and 
rich.  They  assembled,  by  proclamation,  seventy  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  populace,  and  formed  a  San- 
hedrin.  Before  that  court  they  charged  Zacharias 
with  inteUigence  with  the  Romans.  They  had  neither 
proof  nor  witness,  but  insisted  on  their  own'  conviction 
of  his  guilt.  Zacharias,  despairing  of  his  life,  con- 
ducted himself  with  unexampled  boldness;  he  stood 
up,  ridiculed  their  charges,  and,  in  a  few  words,  clearly 
established  his  own  innocence.  He  then  turned  to 
the  accusers,  inveighed  with  the  most  solemn  fervor 
against  their  iniquities,  and  lamented  the  wretdied 
state  of  public  affidrs.  The  Zealots  murmured,  and 
some  were  ready  to  use  their  swords ;  but  they  were 
desirous  of  seeing  whether  the  judges  were  sufficiently 
subservient  to  their  will.  The  seventy  unanimously 
acquitted  the  prisoner,  and  preferred  to  die  with 
Zacharias  rather  than  be  guilty  of  his  condemnation* 
The  furious  Zealots  raised  a  cry  of  indignation  ;  two  of 
them  rushed  forward,  and  struck  him  dead,  where  he 

1  B.  J.  iy.  6.  8.  • 

2  The  singular  coincidence  between  this  man  and  the  Zacharias,  aoa  of 
Barachias,  mentioned  by  Christ  (St.  Matt  xxiii.  35),  is  explained  in  very 
different  ways.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  interpret  it  as  a  prophecy  of  this  event, 
and  cite  instances  of  an  aorist  nsed  in  a  fiiture  sense.  This  is  to  me  veiry 
improbable.  I  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  "  the  son  of  Barachias ' '  a  gWia 
crept  into  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  or  an  error  of  a  copyist 
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stood,  in  the  Temple  court,  shouting  aloud,  ^^  This  is 
our  verdict  I  This  is  our  more  summary  acquittal  I " 
Then  dragging  the  body  along  the  pavement,  they 
threw  it  into  the  valley  below-  The  judges  they  beat 
with  the  flat  blades  of  their  swords,  and  drove  them,  in 
disgrace,  back  into  the  city. 

At  length  the  Idnmaeans  began  to  repent  of  this 
bloody  work:  they  openly  declared  that  they  had 
advanced  to  Jerusalem  to  suppress  the  treason  of  the 
leaders,  and  to  defe.nd  the  city  against  the  Romans; 
that  they  had  been  deceived  into  becoming  accomplices 
in  horrible  murders;  no  treason  was  reaUy  appre- 
hended, and  the  Roman  army  still  suspended  their 
attack.  They  determined  to  depart;  first,  however, 
they  opened  the  prisons,  and  released  2000  of  the 
people,  who  instantly  fled  to  Simon  the  son  of  Gioras,  of 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  hear  too  much.  Their  depart-. 
nre  was  unexpected  by  both  parties.  The  populace, 
relieved  from  their  presence,  began  to  gain  confidence ; 
but  the  Zealots,  as  if  released  from  control,  rather  than 
deprived  of  assistance,  continued  their  lawless  iniqui- 
ties. Every  day  new  victims  fell  by  rapid  and  sum- 
mary proceedings ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  thought  their 
safety  depended  on  the  total  extermination  of  the 
higher  wders.  Among  the  rest  perished  Gorion,  a 
man  of  the  highest  birth  and  rank,  and  the  greatest 
zeal  for  liberty:  incautious  language  caused  his  ruin. 
Even  Niger  of  Penea,  their  most  distinguished  soldier, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  rout  at  Ascalon,  was 
dragged  along  the  streets,  showing  in  vain  the  scars 
which  he  had  received  for  his  ungrateful  country.  He 
died  with  fearftd  imprecations,  smnmoning  the  Romans 
to  avenge  his  death,  and  denouncing  &mine  and  pesti- 
lence, and  civil  massacre,  as  weU  as  war,  against  this 
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accursed  city,  Niger  was  the  last  whose  power  they 
dreaded.  After  that  deed  they  carried  on  their  san- 
guinary work  without  scruple ;  none  could  escape. 
He  who  paid  them  no  court,  was  stigmatized  as 
haughty ;  hh  who  spoke  boldly,  as  one  who  despised 
them ;  he  who  merely  flattered  them,  as  a  traitor ; 
they  had  but  one  punishment  for  great  or  small 
ofiences  —  death ;  none  but  the  veiy  meanest  in  rank 
and  fortune  escaped  their  hands.^ 

In  this  state  of  the  city,  many  of  the  Roman  leaders 
strongly  urged  Vespasian  to  march  immediately  on 
Jerusalem,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  The 
more  politic  general  replied,  that  nothing  would  ex- 
tinguish these  feuds  which  were  wasting  the  strength 
of  the  rebels,  or  unite  their  forces,  but  an  attack  from 
the  Romans ;  he  determined  to  allow  them,  like  wild 
beasts,  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces  in  their  dens. 
Every  day  deserters  came  in ;  not  but  that  the  roads 
were  closely  guarded,  yet  those  who  had  the  power  to 
bribe  largely,  and  those  alone,  were  sure  to  find  their 
way ;  yet  some,  such  was  the  attachment  to  the  very 
soil  of  Jerusalem,  after  they  had  got  off,  returned  of 
their  own  accord,  only  in  hopes  that  they  might  find 
burial  in  the  Holy  City.  Hopes  too  often  baffled ;  for, 
so  hardened  were  aU  hearts  become,  that  even  the 
reverence  for  that  sacred  rite  was  extinct.  Both 
within  the  city,  and  in  the  villages,  lay  heaps  of  bodies 
rotting  in  the  sun.  To  bury  a  relative,  was  death ; 
thus  compassion  itself  was  proscribed  and  eradicated 
from  the  heart.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  people  that 
the  survivors  envied  the  dead  as  released  from  suffer^ 

1  B.  J.  iy.  6.  1.  Thus  writes  Josephus  —  perhaps  here  as  elsewhere, 
rather  with  the  vehemence  of  an  orator  than  with  the  cautious  aocuracj  of 
*  historian. 
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ing;  those  who  were  tormented  in  prisons  even 
thought  them  happy  whose  bodies  were  lying  unburied 
in  the  streets.  Religion  seemed  utterly  abolished ;  the 
Law  was  scorned,  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  were 
treated  with  ridicule,  as  the  tricks  of  impostors.  "  Yet 
by  these  men,"  says  Josephus,  "  the  ancient  prediction 
seemed  rapidly  drawing  to  its  fiilfilment ;  that  when 
civil  war  should  break  out  in  the  city,  and  the  Temple 
be  profaned  by  the  hands  of  native  Jews,  the  city 
would  be  taken,  and  the  Temple  burned  with  fire." 

During  all  this  horror  and  confusion,  John  of 
Gischala  steadily  pursued  his  path  of  ambition. 
From  the  most  desperate  of  these  desperate  men,  he 
attached  a  considerable  party  to  his  own  person ;  and, 
though  suspected  by  all  as  aiming  at  kingly  power, 
and  watched  with  jealous  vigilance,  yet  such  was  his 
craft  and  promptitude,  that  he  imperceptibly  centred 
all  real  authority  and  influence  in  his  single  person. 
In  the  public  councils  he  contradicted  every  one,  and 
delivered  his  own  sentiments  with  a  sort  of  irresistible 
imperiousness.  Some  were  cajoled  by  his  subtlety,  others 
awed  by  his  decision,  till  at  length  his  adherents  almost 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  body- 
guard around  their  leader.  Thus  the  Zealots  were 
divided.  In  one  part  John  ruled  like  a  king ;  in  the 
other  a  kind  of  democratical  equality  prevailed.  Yet 
the  factions  only  watched  each  other,  and  contending 
but  in  occasional  skirmishes,  combined  readily  for  the 
persecution  of  the  people,  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  quantity  of  plunder  they  could  extort. 

Thus  the  miserable  city  was  afflicted  by  the  three 
great  evils,  war,  tyranny,  and  sedition ;  a  fourth  was 
soon  added  to  complete  their  ruin.  The  Sicarii  or 
Assassins,  it  may  be  remembered,   had    seized    the 
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Strong  fortress  of  Masada,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
had  hitherto  been  content  to  subsist  on  the  adjacent 
country.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  daring 
robbers  who  had  thus  become  masters  of  Jerusalem, 
they  surprised  Engeddi  during  the  night  of  tlie  Pass- 
over, dispersed  all  who  resisted,  and  slew  about  700, 
chiefly  women  and  children.  They  brought  away 
great  quantities  of  com,  and  followed  up  the  blow  by 
wasting  the  whole  region.  Other  bands  collected  in 
other  parts,  and  the  province  became  a  scene  of  plunder 
and  coniusion. 

It  was  now  the  spring  —  the  commencement  of  a 
new  campaign.  The  refugees  in  the  camp  of  Ves- 
pasian earnestly  besought  him  to  march  at  once  upon 
the  capital ;  but  the  wary  Roman  chose  rather  to  re- 
duce the  rest  of  the  country.  The  first  place  against 
which  he  moved  was  Gradara,  the  chief  city  of  Persia. 
The  more  wealthy  inhabitants  sent  a  deputation  to 
Vespasian.  The  opposite  party,  surprised  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  Romans,  after  revenging  them- 
selves on  some  of  those  who  had  treated  for  surrender, 
withdrew,  and  Gadara  received  the  conqueror  with 
open  gates,  and  with  joyful  acclamations.  Vespasian 
granted  the  inhabitants  a  garrison  for  their  protection, 
for  they  had  destroyed  their  walls  of  their  own  accord. 

Vespasian  having  dispatched  Placidus,  with  500 
horse  and  8000  foot,  to  pursue  the  fugitives  from 
Gadara,  returned  to  Caesarea.  They  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  large  village  named  Bethanabris,  which 
they  armed  in  their  defence.  Placidus  attacked  them, 
and  employing  his  usual  stratagem,  a  feigned  retreat, 
to  allure  them  from  their  walls,  then  faced  round,  and 
cut  off  the  greater  part.  Some  forced  their  way  back, 
and  Placidus  had  wellnigh  entered  the  village  with 
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them.  Before  night  it  was  taken  and  laid  waste  with 
the  usual  carnage.  Those  who  escaped,  raised  the 
Goontry  as  thej  passed,  and  grown  again  to  a  consider- 
able bodj,  fled  towards  Jericho,  the  populous  and 
strongly  fortified  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Placidus  pursued  them  to  the  Jordan ;  the  river  was 
swollen  and  impassable.  They  were  obliged  to  turn 
and  fight.  It  must  have  been  near  the  place  where 
the  waters,  of  old,  receded  at  the  word  of  Joshua,  but 
now  the  deep  and  rapid  flood  rolled  down  in  unchecked 
impetuosity.  The  Romans  charged  with  their  accus- 
tomed vigor.  Multitudes  fell,  multitudes  were  driven 
into  the  stream,  others  plunged  in  of  their  own  accord. 
Not  only  the  river,  but  the  Dead  Sea  also,  was  almost 
choked  with  bodies,  which  lay  floating  upon  its  dark  and 
heavy  waters.  15,000  were  killed,  2500  taken  prison- 
ers, with  an  immense  booty  &om  all  that  pastoral  region, 
asses,  sheep,  camels,  and  oxen.  Placidus  followed  up 
his  victory,  reduced  the  whole  country  of  Peraea,  and 
the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  &r  as  Machserus. 

In  the  mean  time  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire 
began  to  command  the  attention  of  Vespasian.  Yindex 
had  revolted  in  Gaul,  and  Vespasian  was  anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Palestine,  in  order  that  his 
army  might  be  at  liberty  for  any  fiirther  service.  He 
advanced  from  Csesarea,  took  successively  Antipatris, 
Lydda,  and  Jamnia,  and  blockaded  Emmaus,  which 
made  resistance.  He  then  moved  southward  through 
the  toparchy  of  Bethleptepha,  to  the  fi-ontier  of  Idu- . 
msea,  wasting  as  he  went  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
leaving  garrisons  in  all  the  defensible  castles.  In 
Idumaea  he  took  two  large  villages,  Betharis  and  Ceph- 
artoba,  put  to  the  sword  above  10,000  men,  and 
brought  away  1000  captives.     Leaving  there  a  strong 
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force  to  waste  the  country,  he  returned  to  Emmaus, 
passed  by  Samaria  and  Neapolis,  encamped  in  Corea, 
and  at  length  appeared  before  Jericho,  where  the 
troops  which  had  subdued  Peraea  met  him.  The 
insurgents  of  Jericho  fled  to  the  wilderness  of  Judaga, 
which  lay  to  the  south  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  city  was  deserted,  and  the  Roman  soldiery 
reposed  among  the  delicious  gardens  and  palm-groves 
in  the  neighborhood,  before  they  encountered  the 
dreary  and  mountainous  wilderness  which  lay  between 
them  and  Jerusalem. 

Vespasian  sent  to  reduce  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. Lucius  Annius  was  detached  against  Gerasa, 
where  1000  of  the  youth  were  put  to  the  sword,  the 
rest  made  captives,  and  the  city  pillaged  by  the  sol- 
diery. And  now  Jerusalem  already  beheld  the  Roman 
at  her  gates ;  every  approach  to  the  city  was  cut  off, 
and  every  hour  they  expected  to  see  the  plain  to  the 
north  ghtter  with  the  arms  and  eagles  of  the  fated 
enemy.  Suddenly  intelligence  came  from  Rome  which 
checked  the  march  of  Vespasian,  and  Jerusalem  had 
yet  a  long  period  either  to  repent  and  submit,  or  to 
prepare  for  a  more  orderly  and  vigorous  resistance. 
The  first  event  was  the  death  of  Nero ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  68-9,  in  which  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius  successively  attained  and  lost  the  imperial 
crown,  Vespasian  held  his  troops  together,  without 
weakening,  by  imnecessary  exertions  against  the 
enemy,  that  force  by  which  he  might  eventually  win 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

But  Jerusalem  would  not  profit  by  the  mercy  of  the 
Almighty  in  thus  suspending  for  nearly  two  years  the 
march  of  the  avenger.  An  enemy  more  fatal  than  the 
Roman  immediately  rose  up  to  complete  the  simi  of  her 
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miseiy,  and  to  add  a  third  party  to  those  which  abeadj 
distracted  her  peace.  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  a  native 
of  Gerasa,  was  a  man  as  fierce  and  cruel,  though  not 
equal  in  subtlety  to  John  of  Gischala.  He  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  rout  of  Cestius.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  been  seen  that  he  pillaged  Acrabatene,  and 
being  expelled  fi-om  that  region  by  Ananus,  entered 
Masada,  where  by  degrees  he  became  master  of  the 
town.  His  forces  increased;  he  had  wasted  all  the 
country  towards  Idumsea,  and  at  length  began  to  enter- 
tain designs  upon  Jerusalem.  The  Zealots  marched 
out  in  considerable  force  against  him,  but  were  discom- 
fited and  driven  back  to  the  city.  Simon,  instead  of 
attacking  Jerusalem,  turned  back  and  entered  Idumsea 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  The  Idumasans  suddenly 
raised  25,000,  and  after  a  long  and  doubtful  battle 
Simon  retreated  to  a  village  called  Nain,  the  Idumasans 
to  their  own  country.  Simon  a  second  time  raised  a 
great  force  and  entered  their  border.  He  encamped 
before  Tekoa,  and  sent  one  of  his  adherents  named 
Eleazar  to  persuade  the  garrison  of  Herodium,  at  no 
great  distance,  to  surrender.  The  indignant  garrison 
drew  their  swords  upon  him ;  he  leaped  firom  the  wall 
and  was  killed.  On  the  other  hand  the  Idumaeans, 
betrayed  by  one  of  their  leaders,  were  struck  with  a 
panic  and  dispersed.  Simon  entered  the  country,  took 
Hebron,  and  wasted  the  whole  region.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  40,000  men,  besides  his  heavy-armed  troops. 
They  passed  over  the  whole  district  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts,  burning,  destroying,  and  leaving  no  sign  of  life 
or  vegetation  behind  them. 

The  Zealots  in  the  mean  time  surprised  the  wife  of 
Simon,  and  carried  her  off  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem. 
They  hoped  that  by  this  means  they  should  force  Simon 
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to  terms.  Simon  came  raging  like  a  wild  beast  before 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  old  and  unarmed  people 
who  ventured  out  of  the  gates  were  seised  and  tortured. 
He  is  said  scarcely  to  have  refrained  from  mangling 
their  bodies  with  his  teeth.  Some  he  sent  back  with 
both  hands  cut  off,  vowing  that  unless  his  wife  were 
returned,  he  would  force  the  city,  and  treat  every  man 
within  the  walls  in  the  same  manner.  The  people,  and 
even  the  Zealots  themselves,  took  the  alarm ;  they  re- 
stored his  wife,  and  he  withdrew. 

It  was  now  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  69,  and 
Vespasian  once  more  set  his  troops  in  motion.  He 
reduced  the  toparcliies  of  Gophnitis  and  Acrabatene. 
His  cavalry  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 
Cerealis  in  the  mean  time  had  entered  Idumaea,  and 
taken  Caphethra,  CapharabLs,  and  Hebron  ;  nothing  re- 
mained to  conquer  but  Herodium,  Masada,  MachaBrus, 
and  Jerusalem  itself. 

Still  no  attempt  was  made  on  Jerusalem  ;  it  was  left 
to  its  domestic  enemies.  Simon  had  remained  in 
Masada,  while  Cerealis  wasted  Idumaea.  He  then 
broke  forth  again,  entered  Idumaea,  drove  a  vast  num- 
ber of  that  people  to  Jerusalem,  and  again  encamped 
before  the  walls,  putting  to  the  sword  all  the  unfortu- 
nate stragglers  who  quitted  the  protection  of  the  city. 

Simon  thus  warred  on  the  unhappy  city  from  with- 
out, and  John  of  Gischala  within.  The  pillage  and 
license  of  the  opulent  capital  had  totally  corrupted  his 
hardy  Galileans,  who  had  been  allowed  to  conmiit 
every  excess.  Pillage  was  their  occupation,  murder 
and  rape  their  pastime.  They  had  become  luxurious 
and  effeminate  ;  they  had  all  the  cruelty  of  men  with 
the  wantonness  of  the  most  abandoned  women.  Glut- 
ted with   plunder  and   blood,   and  the   violation  of 
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women,  they  decked  their  hair,  put  on  female  apparel, 
painted  their  eyes,  and  in  this  emasculate  garb  wan- 
dered about  the  city,  indulging  in  the  most  horrible 
impurities,  yet,  on  an  instant,  reassuming  their  charac- 
ter of  dauntless  ruffians,  drawing  their  swords,  which 
were  concealed  under  their  splendid  clothes,  and  fight- 
ing fiercely  or  stabbing  all  they  met  without  mercy. 
Thus  was  the  city  besieged  within  and  without.  Those 
who  stayed  were  tyrannized  over  by  John  ;  those  who 
fled,  massacred  by  Simon. 

At  length  the  party  of  John  divided.  The  Idumae- 
ans,  who  were  still  in  considerable  numbers  in  Jeru- 
salem, grew  jealous  of  his  power ;  they  rose  and  drove 
the  Zealots  into  a  palace  built  by  Grapte,  a  relation  of 
King  Izates.  This  they  entered  with  them,  and  thence 
forced  them  into  the  Temple.  This  palace  was  the 
great  treasure-house  of  John's  plunder,  and  was  now 
in  turn  pillaged  by  the  Idumaeans.  But  the  Zealots 
assembled  in  overwhelming  force  in  the  Temple,  and 
threatened  to  pour  down  upon  the  IdumsBans  and  the 
people.  The  Idumaeans  did  not  dread  their  bravery  so 
much  as  their  desperation,  lest  they  should  sally  and 
set  the  whole  city  on  fire  over  their  heads.  They 
called  an  assembly  of  the  chief  priests,  and  that  counsel 
was  adopted  which  added  the  final  consummation  to 
the  miseries  of  the  city.  "  God,"  says  Josephus,  "  over- 
ruled their  wills  to  that  most  fatal  measure."  They 
agreed  to  admit  Simon  within  the  gates.  The  High 
Priest,  Matthias,  a  weak,  but,  firom  his  rank,  an  influ- 
ential man,  supported  this  new  proposition ;  he  was 
sent  in  person  to  invite  Simon  within  the  walls,  and 
amid  the  joyfiil  greetings  of  the  misguided  populace 
the  son  of  Gioras  marched  through  the  streets,  and 
took  possession  of  all  the  upper  city. 
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Simon  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  Zealots 
in  the  Temple,  but  the  commanding  situation  of  the 
building  enabled  them  to  defend  themselves  with  suc- 
cess. Thej  fought  with  missiles  from  the  porticos  and 
piimacles,  and  many  of  Simon's  men  fell.  To  obtain 
still  further  advantage  from  the  height  of  their  ground, 
they  reared  four  strong  towers,  one  on  the  northeast 
comer,  one  above  the  Xystus,  one  at  another  comer 
opposite  the  lower  city,  and  one  above  the  Pastophoria, 
where  the  priests  were  accustomed  to  sound  the  sflver 
trumpet  to  announce  the  commencement  and  termina- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.  On  these  towers  they  placed 
their  military  engines,  their  bowmen  and  slingers, 
which  swept  the  enemy  down  at  a  great  distance  ;  till 
at  length  Simon  in  some  degree  relaxed  his  assaults. 

Vespasian  had  now  assumed  the  purple ;  the  East 
declared  in  his  fiivor ;  Josephus  received  the  honor  and 
reward  of  a  prophet,  and  was  dehvered  from  his  bonds. 
After  the  defeat  and  death  of  ViteUius,  the  new  Csesar 
was  acknowledged  at  Rome,  and  the  whole  empire 
hailed  in  joyfrd  triumph  the  accession  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year 
the  Emperor  had  time  to  think  of  the  reduction  of  the 
rebellious  city  which  had  long  resisted  his  own  arms. 
His  son  Titus  was  sent  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Palestine  by  the  conquest  of  the  capital. 
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The  last  winter  of  Jerusalem  passed  away  in  the 
same  ferocious  civil  contests ;  her  streets  ran  with  the 
hlood  of  her  own  children  ;  and  instead  of  organizing 
a  regular  defence  against  the  approaching  enemy,  each 
&ction  was  strengthening  its  own  position  against  the 
unintermitting  assaults  of  its  antagonists.  The  ci^ 
was  now  divided  into  three  distinct  garrisons,  at  fierce 
and  implacable  hostility  with  each  other.^  Eleazar,  the 
son  of  Simon,  the  man  who  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
war,  by  persuading  the  people  to  reject  the  offerings  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  who  afterwards  had  set 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Zealots,  and  seized  the 
Temple,  saw,  with  deep  and  rankling  jealousy,  the 
superiority  assumed  by  John  of  Gischala.  He  pre- 
tended righteous  indignation  at  John's  sanguinary 
proceedings,  and  at  lengthy  with  several  other  men  of 
influence,  Judas,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  Simon,  the  son  of 
Ezron,  and  Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Chobar,  he  openly 

1  Joseph.  B.  J.  ▼. 

"  Nam  pervicacissimns  quisqne  illnc  perftigenit,  eoqne  seditiosins  agehant. 
TzM  Duces,  totidem  azercitos."    Tae.  HhU  y.  13. 
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seceded  £rom  the  great  band  of  Zealots  who  remained 
true  to  John,  and  seized  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple. 
And  now  the  arms  of  savage  men,  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-dtizens,  w;ere  seen  to  rest  upon 
the  gates  and  walls  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  sa- 
cred son^  of  the  Levites  gave  place  to  the  ribald  jests 
of  a  debauched  soldiery.  Instead  of  the  holy  instru- 
ments of  music,  were  heard  the  savage  shouts  of  fight- 
ing warriors ;  and  among  the  appointed  victims,  men, 
mortally  wounded  by  the  arrows  of  their  own  brethren 
without,  lay  gasping  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  The 
band  of  Eleazar  was  amply  supplied  with  provisions ; 
for  the  stores  of  the  Temple  were  full,  and  the  Zealots 
were  not  troubled  with  religious  scruples.  But  they 
were  few,  and  could  only  defend  themselves  within, 
without  venturing  to  sally  forth  against  the  enemy. 
The  height  of  their  position  gave  them  an  advantage 
over  John,  whose  numbers  was  greatly  superior ;  yet, 
though  he  suffered  considerable  loss,  John  would  not 
intermit  his  attacks ;  clouds  of  missiles  were  continually 
discharged  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
whole  sacred  pavement  was  strewn  with  dead  bodies. 

Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  who  occupied  the  upper 
city,  attacked  John  the  more  fiercely,  because  the 
strength  of  John  was  divided,  and  he  was  likewise 
threatened  by  Eleazar  from  above.  But  John  had  the 
same  advantage  over  Simon,  which  Eleazar  had  over 
John.  It  was  a  perilous  enterprise  to  scale  the  ascent 
to  the  Temple,  and  on  such  ground  the  Zealots  had  no 
great  difficulty  in  repelling  the  incessant  assaults  of 
Simon's  &ction.  Against  Eleazar's  party  they  turned 
their  engines,  the  scorpions,  catapults,  and  balistas, 
with  which  they  slew  not  a  few  of  their  enemies  in  the 
upper  court,  and  some  who  came  to  sacrifice.     For  it 
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was  a  strange  feature  in  this  fearful  contest,  that  the 
religious  ceremonies  still  went  on  upon  the  altar,  which 
was  often  encircled  with  the  dead.  Beside  the  human 
victims  which  fell  around,  the  customary  sacrifices 
were  regularly  offered.  Not  only  the  pious  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  constantly  entreated  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  offer  up  their  gifts  and  prayers  before  the 
altar  of  Jehovah  ;  but  even  strangers  from  distant 
parts  would  still  arrive,  and,  passing  over  the  pavement 
sUppeiy  with  human  blood,  make  their  way  to  the 
Temple  of  their  fathers,  where  they  fondly  thought 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  still  retained 
his  peculiar  dwelling  within  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Free 
ingress  and  egress  were  granted ;  the  native  Jews  were 
strictly  searched,  the  strangers  were  admitted  with  less 
difficulty;  but  often  in  the  very  act  of  prayer,  or 
sacrifice,  the  arrows  would  come  whizzing  in,  or  the 
heavy  stone  fall  thundering  on  their  heads ;  and  they 
would  pay  with  their  lives  the  price  of  kneeling  and 
worshipping  in  the  sacred  place. 

The  contest  raged  more  and  more  fiercely ;  for  the 
abundant  stores  within  the  Temple  so  imsparingly 
supphed  the  few  adherents  of  Eleazar,  that,  in  their 
drunkenness,  they  would  occasionally  sally  out  against 
John.  When  these  attacks  took  place,  John  stood  on 
the  defensive ;  from  the  outer  porticos  repelled  Simon, 
and  with  his  engines  within  harassed  Eleazar.  When 
the  drunken  or  over-wearied  troops  of  Eleazar  gave  him 
repose,  he  would  sally  forth  against  Simon,  and  waste 
the  city.  Simon,  in  his  turn,  would  drive  him  back  ; 
and  thus  the  space  around  the  Temple  became  a  mass 
of  ruin  and  desolation ;  and  in  these  desultory  conflicts, 
the  granaries,  which,  if  carefully  protected  and  pru- 
dently husbanded,  might  have  maintained  the  city  in 
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plenty  for  years,  were  either  wantonly  thrown  to  waste, 
or  set  on  fire  by  Simon,  lest  they  should  be  seized  by 
John. 

The  people  in  the  mean  time,  particularly  the  old 
men  and  the  women,  groaned  in  secret ;  some  uttered 
their  prayers,  but  not  aloud,  for  the  speedy  arrival  of 
the  Romans,  to  release  them  firom  the  worse  tyranny 
of  these  fierce  strangers.  In  one  point  the  three  parties 
concurred :  the  persecution  of  the  citizens,  and  in  the 
condign  punishment  of  every  one  whom  they  suspected 
of  wishing  well  to  the  Roman  army  as  their  common 
enemy.  It  was  dreadiul  to  witness  the  deep  and  silent 
misery  of  the  people ;  they  dared  not  utter  their  griefi ; 
their  very  groans  were  watched,  and  stifled  in  their 
hearts.  But  it  was  even  more  dreadfiil  to  see  the 
callous  hard-heartedness  which  had  seized  all  ranks. 
All  were  alike  become  reckless  firom  desperation ;  there 
was  no  feeling  for  the  nearest  kindred,  their  very  burial 
was  neglected.  All  the  desires,  the  hopes,  the  interests 
of  life  were  extinguished ;  death  was  so  near,  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  avoid  it.  Men  went  trampling 
over  dead  bodies  as  over  the  common  pavement ;  and 
this  familiarity  with  murder,  as  it  deadened  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens,  so  it  increased  the  ferocity  of  the 
soldiers.  Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  old 
religious  prejudices  were  the  last  to  yield.  Among  the 
atrocities  of  John,  the  promiscuous  spoliations  and 
murders,  one  act  made  still  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
public  mind, — his  seizing  some  sacred  timbers  of  great 
size  and  beauty,  which  Agrippa  had  brought  fix>m 
Lebanon  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  Temple  twenty 
feet,  and  his  converting  them  to  the  profane  use  of 
raising  military  towers  to  annoy  the  faction  of  Eleazar 
in  the  inner  Temple.     He  erected  these  towers  ,on  the 
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west  side,  where  alone  there  was  an  open  space,  the 
others  being  occupied  by  flights  of  steps.^  The  force 
of  the  three  factions  was  as  follows  :  Simon  had 
10,000  Jews  and  6000  Idumseans;  John,  6000;  Elear 
zar,  2400.^ 

At  length,  after  this  awfiil- interval  of  suspense,  the 
war  approached  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Titus,  having 
travelled  from  Egypt,  arrived  at  CaBsarea,  and  began 
to  organize  his  forces.  In  addition  to  the  three  legions 
which  Vespasian  had  commanded,  the  twelfth  returned 
to  Syria,  burning  with  revenge  for  its  former  disgraceful 
defeat  xmder  Cestius  Gallus.  The  Syrian  kings  sent 
lai^  contingents.  The  legions  were  fiill,  the  men  who 
had  been  drafted  ofl*  by  Vespasian  having  been  replaced 
by  2000  picked  troops  from  Alexandria,  and  3000  of 
those  stationed  on  the  Euphrates.  Tiberius  Alexander, 
who  was  distinguished  not  only  by  his  wisdom  and 
integrity,  but  by  the  intimate  friendship  of  Titus,  was 
appointed  to  a  high  command.  He  had  been  the  first, 
in  the  recent  poUtical  changes,  to  espouse  the  party  of 
Vespasian ;  and  his  experience  in  arms,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  which  he  had  once  governed, 
added  weight  to  his  counsels.  The  army  advanced  in 
its  customary  order  of  march :  first  the  allies ;  then 
the  pioneers  ;  the  baggage  of  the  principal  ofiicers, 
strongly  guarded ;  then  Titus  himself,  with  a  select 
guard  of  spearmen ;  then  the  horse  attached  to  the 
legions ;  the  military  engines  next,  also  strongly 
guarded ;  the  eagles  and  the  trumpeters  followed ;  then 
the  legionaries  in  their  phalanx,  six  deep ;  the  slaves 

1 B.  J.  ▼.  6. 1. 

^  The  general  suspicion  which  atUchfis  to  the  enormoas  nambors  of 
killed  and  prisoners,  given  by  Josephus,  is  increased  by  observing  the  com- 
paratively small  force  of  fighting-men  at  this  period,  which  rests  on  the 
)  authori^. 
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with  their  baggage ;  last  of  all,  the  mercenaries  with 
the  rear-guard  to  keep  order.  The  host  moved  slowly- 
through  Samaria  into  Gophna,  and  encamped  in  the 
valley  of  Thorns,  near  a  village  called  Graboth  Saul,  the 
Hill  of  Saul,  nearly  four  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Titus 
himself,  with  600  horse,  went  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
As  they  wound  down  the  last  declivities  which  sloped 
towards  the  walls,  the  factious  and  turbulent  city  seemed 
reposhig  in  perfect  peace.  The  gates  were  closed ;  not  a 
man  appeared.  The  squadron  of  Titus  turned  to  the 
right,  filed  off  and  skirted  the  wall  towards  the  tower 
of  Psephina. 

On  a  sudden  the  gate  behind  him,  near  the  tower 
of  the  Women,  towards  the  monument  of  Helena, 
burst  open,  and  countless  multitudes  threw  themselves, 
some  across  the  road  on  which  Titus  was  advancing, 
some  right  through  his  line,  separating  those  who  had 
diverged  from  the  rest  of  the  party .^  Titus  was  cut 
off  with  only  a  few  followers.  To  advance  was  im- 
possible ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  orchards  and 
gardens,  divided  by  stone  walls  and  intersected  by- 
deep  trenches  and  watercourses,  which  reached  to 
the  city-walls.  To  retreat  was  almost  as  difficult,  for 
the  enemy  lay  in  thousands  across  his  road.  Titus 
saw  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  he  wheeled  his 
horse  round,  called  to  his  men  to  follow  him,  and 
charged  fiercely  through.  Darts  and  javelins  fell  in 
showers  around  him ;  he  had  ridden  forth  to  recon- 
noitre, not  to  battle,  and  had  on  neither  helmet  nor 
breastplate.  Providentially  not  an  arrow  touched  him. 
Clearing  his  way  with  his  sword  on  both  sides,  and 
trampling  down  the  enemy  with  his  fiery  steed,  he  con- 
4  tinned  to  cleave  his  passage  through  the  dense  masses. 

1  B.  J.  ▼.  2.  2. 
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The  Jews  shouted  with  astonishment  at  the  bravery  of 
Caesar,  but  exhorted  each  other  to  secure  the  inestima- 
ble prize.  Yet  still  they  shrank  and  made  way  before 
him.  His  followers  formed  around  him  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  at  length  they  reached  their  camp  in  safety. 
One  man  had  been  surrounded  and  pierced  with  a 
thousand  javeUns.  Another,  having  dismounted,  was 
slain,  and  his  horse  was  led  away  into  the  city.  The 
triumph  of  the*  Jews  was  unbounded.  CsBsar  himself 
had  been  seen  to  fly.  It  was  the  promise  and  presage 
of  more  glorious  and  important  victories. 

The  legion  from  Emmaus  now  joined  the  camp,  and 
advanced  to  Scopes,  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  from 
which  all  its  extent  could  be  surveyed.  A  level  plain 
lay  between  the  army  and  the  northern  wall ;  the  Ro- 
mans encamped,  two  legions  in  front,  the  fifteenth 
three  stadia  behind.  The  tenth  legion  now  likewise 
arrived  from  Jericho,  and  occupied  a  station  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Each  from  his  separate  watch-tower,  Eleazar  from 
the  summit  of  the  Temple,  John  from  the  porticos  of 
the  outer  courts,  and  Simon  ft^m  the  heights  of  Sion, 
beheld  three  camps  forming  immediately  under  the 
walls  of  the  city.  For  the  first  time  they  felt  the 
imperious  necessity  of  concord.  They  entered  into 
negotiations,  and  agreed  on  a  simultaneous  attack. 
Their  mutual  animosity  turned  to  valiant  emulation ; 
they  seized  their  arms,  and  rushing  along  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  fell  with  unexpected  and  irresistible  im- 
petuosity upon  the  tenth  legion  at  the  foot  of  the 
Moimt  of  OUves.  The  legionaries  were  at  work  on 
their  intrenchments,  and  many  of  them  unarmed. 
They  fell  back,  overpowered  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
onset ;  many  were  killed  before  they  could  get  to  their 
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arms.  Still  more  and  more  came  swarming  out  of  the 
city ;  and  the  consternation  of  the  Romans  yet  farther 
multiplied  their  numbers.  Accustomed  to  fight  in 
array,  the  legionaries  were  astonished  at  this  wild  and 
desultory  warfiure ;  they  occasionally  turned,  and  cut 
off*  some  of  the  Jews,  who  exposed  themselves  in  their 
blind  fury  ;  but,  overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  total  and  irreparable  defeat,  when  Titus, 
who  had  received  intelligence  of  the  assault,  with 
some  picked  men,  fell  as  unexpectedly  on  the  flank  of 
the  Jews,  and  drove  them  up  the  valley  with  great 
loss.  Still  the  battle  raged  the  whole  day.  Titus, 
having  planted  the  troops  who  came  with  him  in  firont 
across  the  valley,  sent  the  rest  to  seize  and  fortify  the 
upper  part  of  the  hill.  The  Jews  mistook  this  move- 
ment for  flight,  their  watchmen  on  the  walls  shook 
their  garments  violently  as  a  signal ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  city  poured  forth,  roaring  and  raging  like 
wild  beasts.  The  ranks  of  the  Romans  were  shattered 
by  the  charge,  as  if  by  military  engines  ;  they  fled  to 
the  mountain.  Titus  was  again  left  with  but  a  few  fol- 
lowers, on  the  declivity.  With  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  he  defended  himself  resolutely,  and  at  first 
drove  his  adversaries  down ;  but,  like  waves  broken  by 
a  promontory,  they  went  rushing  up  on  both  sides, 
pursuing  the  other  fiigitives,  or  turning  and  raking  his 
party  on  botli  flanks.  Those  on  the  mount,  as  they 
saw  the  enemy  swarming  up  the  hill,  were  again  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  until  a  few, 
horror-struck  at  the  critical  situation  of  their  com- 
mander, by  a  loud  outcry  raised  an  alarm  among  the 
whole  legion,  and  bitterly  reproaching  each  other  for 
their  base  desertion  of  their  Caesar,  with  the  resolute 
courage  of  men  ashamed  of  their  flight,  rallied  their 
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scattered  forces,  made  head,  and  drove  the  Jews  down 
the  hill  into  the  valley.  The  Jews  contested  every 
foot  of  ground,  till  at  length  they  were  completely 
repulsed ;  and  Titus  again  having  established  a  strong 
line  of  outposts,  dismissed  his  wearied  men  to  their 
works. 

It  was  now  the  Passover,  the  period  during  which, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  or  during  the 
splendor  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  the  whole  people 
used  to  come  up  with  light  and  rejoicing  hearts  to  the 
hospitable  city,  where  all  were  welcome ;  where  every 
house  was  freely  opened  and  without  reward  ;  and  the 
united  voices  of  all  the  sons  of  Abraham  blessed  the 
Almighty  for  their  deUverance  from  Egypt  Even  in 
these  disastrous  days  the  Festival  retained  its  reveren- 
tial hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Not  merely 
multitudes  of  Jews  from  the  adjacent  districts,  but  even 
from  remote  quarters,  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
last  pubUc  Passover  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Dion  Cas- 
sius  states  that  many  Jews  came  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  city ;  probably 
he  meant  those  strangers  who  had  come  to  the  Festi- 
val.^ These  numbers  only  added  to  the  miseries  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  consuming  the  stores  and  hastening  the 
general  distress  and  &mine.  Yet,  even  the  day  of 
sacrifice  was  chosen  by  John  of  Gischala  for  an  act  of 
treachery  and  bloodshed.  When  Eleazar  opened  the 
gates  of  the  court  to  admit  the  worshippers,  some  of 
John's  most  desperate  adherents,  without  having  per- 
formed their  ablutions,  ( Josephus  adds  this  as  a  great 
aggravation  of  the  crime,)  stole  in  among  the  rest  with 
their  swords  under  their  cloaks.     No  sooner  were  they 

1  6i  lovdaZoi,  noTiXoit  fihf  itvro^ev,  miXXot  6k  kcU  irapd  tCjv  dfUJTfdcjv,  &vx 
&n  kK  r^  hmi^  ruv  Tufiaiuv  ipj^,  oKK^  koI  U  tup  inpav  'Ev^parov 
npoaPeprfKoref.    Ixvi.  4. 
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within,  than  they  threw  away  their  cloaks,  and  the 
peaceful  multitude  beheld  the  swords  of  these  dauntless 
ruffians  flashing  over  their  heads.  The  worshippers 
apprehended  a  general  massacre.  Eleazar's  Zealots 
knew  well  on  whom  the  attack  was  made.  They 
leaped  down  and  took  refiige  in  the  subterranean 
chambers  of  the  Temple.  The  multitude  cowered 
round  the  altar;  some  were  slain  out  of  wantonness, 
or  from  private  animosity  —  others  trampled  to  death. 
At  length,  having  glutted  their  vengeance  upon  those 
with  whom  they  had  no  feud,  the  partisans  of  John 
came  to  terms  with  their  real  enemies.  They  were 
permitted  to  come  up  out  of  their  hiding-places,  even  to 
resume  their  arms,  and  Eleazar  was  still  left  in  com- 
mand ;  but  one  &ction  became  thus  absorbed  in  another, 
and  two  parties  instead  of  three  divided  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  Titus  was  cautiously  advancing  his 
approaches.  The  whole  plain  from  Scopes  to  the  out- 
ward wall  was  levelled.  The  blooming  gardens  with 
their  bubbling  fountains  and  cool  watercoiurses,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  enjoyed  sweet 
hours  of  delight  and  recreation,  were  ruthlessly  swept 
away.  The  trees,  noV  in  their  spring  flower,  fell  before 
the  axe,  the  landmarks  were  thrown  down,  the  water- 
courses destroyed ;  even  the  deep  and  shady  glens  were 
levelled  and  filled  up  with  the  masses  of  rugged  and 
picturesque  rocks  which  used  to  overshadow  them.  A 
broad  and  level  road  led  from  Scopes  to  the  tomb  of 
Herod,  near  the  pool  of  Serpents. 

While  this  work  was  proceeding,  one  day,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  Jews  was  seen  to  come,  driven 
out,  as  it  appeared,  from  the  gate  near  the  Tower  of 
the  Women.  They  stood  cowering  under  the  walls  as 
if  dreading  the  attack  of  the  Romans.     It  seemed  as 
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though  the  peace-party  had  expelled  the  fiercer  insur- 
gents, for  many  were  seen  upon  the  walls,  holding  out 
their  right  hands  in  token  of  surrender,  and  making 
signs  that  they  would  open  the  gates.  At  the  same 
time  they  began  to  throw  down  stones  on  those  with- 
out ;  the  latter  appeared  at  one  moment  to  endeavor  to 
force  their  way  back,  and  to  supplicate  the  mercy  of 
those  on  the  walls ;  at  another  to  advance  towards  the 
Romans,  and  then  retreat  as  if  in  terror.  The  unsus- 
pecting soldiers  were  about  to  charge  in  a  body,  but 
the  more  wary  Titus  ordered  them  to  remain  in  their 
position.  A  few,  however,  who  were  in  front  of  the 
workmen,  seized  their  arms  and  advanced  towards  the 
gates.  The  Jews  fled,  till  their  pursuers  were  so  close 
to  the  gates  as  to  be  within  the  flanking  towers.  They 
then  turned,  others  sallied  forth  and  surrounded  the 
Romans,  while  those  on  the  walls  hurled  down  stones 
and  every  kind  of  missile  on  their  heads.  After  sufler- 
ing  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  some  of  the  Ro- 
mans effected  their  retreat,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
Jews  to  the  monument  of  Helena.  The  Jews,  not 
content  with,  their  victory,  stood  and  laughed  at  the 
Romans  for  having  been  deceived  by  so  simple  a  strata- 
gem, clashed  their  shields,  and  assailed  them  with  every 
ludicrous  and  opprobrious  epithet.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst ;  tliey  were  received  with  stem  reproof  by  their 
tribunes,  and  Caesar  himself  addressed  them  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  strongest  rebuke.  "  The  Jews,"  he  said, 
**  who  have  no  leader  but  despair,  do  everything  with 
the  utmost  coolness  and  precaution,  lay  ambushes,  and 
plot  stratagems ;  while  the  Romans,  who  used  to  en- 
slave fortune  by  their  steady  discipline,  are  become  so 
rash  and  disorderly  as  to  venture  into  battle  without 
command."     He  then  threatened,  and  was  actually 
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about  to  put  into  execution,  the  military  law,  which 
punished  such  a  breach  of  order  with  death  —  had  not 
the  other  troops  surrounded  him,  entreating  mercy  for 
their  fellow-soldiers,  and  pledging  themselves  to  redeem 
the  disaster  by  their  Aiture  regularity  and  discipline. 
Caesar  was  witibi  difficulty  appeased. 

The  approach  to  the  city  was  now  complete,  and  the 
army  took  up  a  position  along  the  northern  and  western 
wall.  They  were  drawn  up,  the  foot  in  front,  seven 
deep,  the  horse  behind,  three  deep,  with  the  archers 
between  them.  The  Jews  were  thus  effectually  block- 
aded; and  the  beasts  of  burden,  which  carried  the 
baggage,  came  up  to  the  camp  in  perfect  security. 
Titus  himself  encamped  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  wall,  near  the  tower  Psephina;  another  part  of 
the  army  near  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  at  the  same 
distance;  the  tenth  legion  kept  its  station  near  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

Jerusalem  at  this  period  was  fortified  by  three  walls, 
in  all  those  parts  where  it  was  not  surrounded  by 
abrupt  and  impassable  ravines ;  there  it  had  but  one. 
Not  that  these  walls  stood  one  within  the  other,  each 
in  a  narrower  circle  running  round  the  whole  city; 
but  each  of  the  inner  walls  defended  one  o£  the  several 
quarters  into  which  the  city  was  divided  — ;■  or  it  might 
be  almost  said,  one  of  the  separate  cities.  Since  the 
days  in  which  David  had  built  his  capital  on  the  rugged 
heights  of  Sion,  great  alterations  had  taken  place  in 
Jerusalem.  That  eminence  was  still  occupied  by  the 
upper  city;  but  in  addition,  first  the  Hill  of  Moriah 
had  been  taken  in,  on  which  the  Temple  stood ;  then 
Acra,  which  was  originally,  although  a  part  of  the 
same  ridge,  separated  by  a  deep  chasm  firom  Moriah. 
This  chasm  was  almost  entirely  filled  up  and  the  top 
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of  Acra  levefled  by  the  Asmonean  princes,  so  that 
Acra  and  Moriah  were  united,  thougli  on  the  side  of 
Acra  the  Temple  presented  a  formidable  front,  con- 
nected by  several  bridges  or  causeways  with  the  lower 
city.  To  the  south  the  height  of  Sion,  the  upper  city, 
was  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  ravine,  which  ran 
right  through  Jerusalem,  called  the  Tyropoeon,  or  the 
valley  of  the  Cheesemongers:  at  the  edge  of  this 
ravine,  on  both  sides,  the  streets  suddenly  broke  off, 
though  the  walls  in  some  places  must  have  crossed  it, 
and  it  was  bridged  in  more  than  one  part.  To  the 
north  extended  a  considerable  suburb  called  Bezetha, 
or  the  new  city,^ 

The  first  or  outer  wall  encompassed  Bezetha. 
Agrippa  the  First  had  intended,  as  it  has  been  men- 
tioned, to  make  this  of  extraordinary  strength.  He 
had  desisted  ft^m  the  work  on  the  interference  of  the 
Romans ;  who  appear  to  have  foreseen  that  this  re- 
fractory city  would  hereafter  force  them  to  take  arms 
against  it.  Had  this  wall  been  built  according  to  the 
plan  of  Agrippa,  the  city,  in  the  opinion  of  Josephus, 
would  have  been  impregnable.     This  wall  began  at  the 

^  This  topography  and  description  of  the  walls  is  almost  entirely  from 
Josephus,  whose  authority  on  this  subject  is  unquestionable.  It  may  be 
compared  with  Mr.  Fexgusson's  elaborate  article  in  Smithes  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible.  Mr.  Fergusson  agrees  with  me  in  fiill  reliance  on  the  accuracy 
of  Josephus :  the  difficulty  is  in  adapting  the  description  to  the  present  state 
of  the  ground,  and  the  traditionary  sites  of  some  of  the  towers  and  other 
landmarks.  With  Mr.  Fergusson*s  view  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre* 
this  History  has  no  concern.  My  difficulty  is  in  supposing  a  place  of  sepul- 
ture, with  the  Jews*  deep  feeling  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  dead,  being  per- 
mitted on  the  hill  of  the  Temple.  Still  it  may  have  been  the  site  of  Con- 
Btantine*s  church ;  but  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  Constantine  knew  more 
of  the  actual  site  than  we  do.  The  only  indication  —  the  Temple  of  Yenus, 
aaid  to  have  been  built  by  Hadrian,  in  contempt  of  the  Christians—  I  am 
confident  is  utterly  unhistoric,  out  of  character  with  Hadrian  and  his  times, 
and  perhaps  the  fiction  which  has  perplexed  the  question  forever.  That 
temple,  if  really  built,  waa  much  more  likely  raised  in  scorn  of  the  rebellioua 
and  hardly  conquered  Jews,  In  firont  of  what  had  been  their  glorious 
Temple. 
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tower  Hippicus,  which  stood,  it  seems,  on  a  point  at  the 
extreme  comer  of  Mount  Sion ;  it  must  have  crossed 
the  western  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Tyropoeon,  and  run 
directly  north  to  the  tower  of  Psephina,  proved  clearly 
by  D'Anville  to  have  been  what  was  called  during  the 
Crusades  Castel  Pisano.  It  then  bore  towards  the 
monument  of  Helena,  ran  by  the  royal  caverns  to  the 
Fuller's  monument,  and  was  carried  into  the  valley  of 
Kedron  or  Jehoshaphat,  where  it  joined  the  old  or  in- 
ner wall  under  the  Temple.  The  wall,  however  it  fell 
short  of  Agrippa's  design,  was  of  considerable  strength. 
The  stones  were  35  feet  long,  so  solid  as  not  easily  to 
be  shaken  by  battering  engines,  or  undermined.  It  was 
17j  feet  broad ;  it  had  only  been  carried  to  the  same 
height  by  Agrippa,  but  it  had  been  hastily  run  up  by  the 
Jews  to  36  feet ;  on  its  top  stood  battlements  3j  feet,  and 
pinnacles  5j ;  so  the  whole  was  nearly  45  feet  high. 

The  second  wall  began  at  a  gate  in  the  old  or  inner 
one,  called  Gennath,  the  gate  of  the  gardens ;  it  inter- 
sected the  lower  city,  and  having  struck  northward 
for  some  distance,  turned  to  the  east  and  joined  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  citadel  of  Antonia.  The  An- 
tonia  stood  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Temple,  and 
was  separated  from  Bezetha  by  a  deep  ditch,  which 
probably  protected  the  whole  northern  front  of  the 
Temple  as  well  as  of  the  Antonia. 

The  old  or  inner  wall  was  that  of  Sion.  Starting 
from  the  southwestern  porticos  of  the  Temple,  to 
which  it  was  united,  it  ran  along  the  ridge  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon, passed  first  the  Xystus,  then  the  Council-house, 
and  abutted  on  the  tower  Hippicus,  fi^m  whence  the 
northern  wall  sprang.  The  old  wall  then  ran  south- 
ward through  Bethso  to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  all 
along  the  ridge  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  then  eastward 
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again  to  the  pool  of  Solomon,  so  on  through  Ophla, 
probably  a  deep  glen:  it  there  joined  the  eastern 
portico  of  the  Temple.  Thus  there  were,  it  might 
seem,  four  distinct  towns,  each  requiring  a  separate 
siege.  The  capture  of  the  first  waU  onlj  opened 
Bezetha ;  the  fortifications  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Temple,  the  Antonia,  and  the  second  wall  stiU  de- 
fended the  other  quarters.  The  second  wall  forced, 
only  a  part  of  the  lower  city  was  won;  the  strong 
rock-built  citadel  of  Antonia  and  the  Temple  on  one 
hand,  and  Sion  on  the  other,  were  not  in  the  least 
weakened. 

The  whole  circuit  of  these  walls  was  guarded  with 
towers,  built  of  the  same  solid  masonry  with  the  rest 
of  the  walls.  They  were  86  feet  broad,  and  86  high; 
but  above  this  height  were  lofty  chambers,  and  above 
those  again  upper  rooms,  and  large  tanks  to  receive 
the  rain-water.  Broad  flights  of  steps  led  up  to  them. 
Ninety  of  these  towers  stood  in  the  first  wall,  fourteen 
in  the  second,  and  sixty  in  the  third.  The  intervals 
between  the  towers  were  about  860  feet  The  whole 
cbrcuit  of  the  city,  according  to  Josephus,  was  33  stadia 
—  rather  more  than  4  miles.  The  most  magnificent 
of  all  these  towers  was  that  of  Psephina,  opposite  to 
which  Titus  encamped.  It  was  122^  feet  high,  and 
commanded  a  noble  view  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Judsea,  to  the  border  of  Arabia,  and  to  the  sea :  it  was 
an  octagon.  Answering  to  this  was  the  tower  Hippi* 
cus,  and,  following  the  old  wall,  stood  those  of  Mari- 
amne  and  Phasaelis,  built  by  Herod,  and  named  after 
his  brother  and  friend  and  his  wife.  These  were 
stupendous  even  as  works  of  Herod.  Hippicus  was 
square ;  43}  feet  each  way*  The  whole  height  of  the 
tower  was  140  feet  —  the  tower  itself  6!^,  a  deep  tank 
VOL.  n.  S3 
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or  reservoir  85,  two  stories  of  chambers  43f,  batde- 
ments  and  pinnacles  8|.  Phasaelis  was  a  solid  square 
of  70  feet.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  portico  17i  feet 
high,  defended  by  breastworks  and  bulwarks  ;  and 
above  the  portico  was  anotiier  tower,  divided  into  lofiy 
chambers  and  baths.  It  was  more  richly  ornamented 
than  the  rest  with  battlements  and  pinnacles,  so  that 
its  whole  height  was  above  167  feet.  It  looked  from 
a  distance  like  the  tall  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  This 
stately  palace  was  the  dwelling  of  Simon.  Mariamne, 
though  not  equal  in  elevation,  was  more  luxuriously 
fitted  up ;  it  was  built  of  solid  wall  85  feet  high,  and 
the  same  width :  on  the  whole,  with  the  upper  cham- 
bers, it  was  about  76|  feet  high.  These  Ipfty  towers 
appeared  still  higher  from  their  situation.  They  stood 
upon  the  old  waU,  which  ran  along  the  steep  brow  of 
Sion.  The  masonry  was  perfect :  they  were  built  of 
white  marble,  cut  in  blocks  85  feet  long,  17|  wide,  3j 
high,  so  fitted  that  the  towers  seemed  hewn  out  of  the 
soUd  quarry. 

Such  was  the  strength  of  the  city  which  Titus  sur- 
veyed from  the  surrounding  heights,  if  with  something 
like  awe  at  its  impregnable  strength,  with  still  greater 
wonder  and  admiration  at  its  unexampled  magnifi- 
cence :  for  within  these  towers  stood  the  palace  of  the 
Kings,  of  the  most  extraordinary  size  and  splendor. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  85  feet  high,  which  was 
adorned  by  towers  at  equal  distances,  and  by  spacious 
barrack-rooms  with  100  beds  in  each.  It  was  paved 
with  every  variety  of  rare  marble ;  timbers  of  un- 
equalled length  and  workmanship  supported  the  roofe. 
The  chambers  were  countiess,  adorned  with  all  kinds 
of  figures,  the  richest  fiimiture,  and  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver.    There  were  numerous  cloisters,  of  col- 
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nmns  of  different  orders,  the  squares  within  of  beau- 
tifiil  verdure ;  around  were  groves  and  avenues,  with 
fountains  and  tanks,  and  bronte  statues  pouring  out 
the  water.  There  were  likewise  large  houses  for  tame 
doves.  Much  of  this  magnificence,  however,  had  akeady 
run  to  waste  and  ruin,  during  the  conflict  within  the 
city.  The  beautifiil  gardens  were  desolate,  the  chambers 
plundered.  A  fire,  that  originated  in  the  Antonia, 
had  crossed  over  to  the  palace  and  injured  a  consider* 
able  part,  even  the  roofs  of  the  three  towers.^ 

The  fortress  Antonia  stood  alone,  on  a  precipitous 
rock  near  90  feet  high,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Temple.  It  was  likewise  a  work  of  Herod.  The 
whole  face  of  the  rock  was  fironted  with  smooth  stone 
for  ornament,  and  to  make  the  ascent  so  slippery  as  to 
be  impracticable  ;  round  the  top  of  the  rock  there  was 
first  a  low  wall,  rather  more  than  5  feet  high.  The 
fortress  was  70  feet  in  heights  It  had  every  luxury 
and  convenience  of  a  sumptuous  palace,  or  even  of  a 
city ;  spacious  halls,  courts,  and  baths.  It  appeared 
like  a  vast  square  tower,  with  four  other  towers  at 
each  comer ;  three  of  them  between  80  and  90  feet 
high :  that  at  the  comer  next  to  the  Temple  above 
120.  From  this  the  whole  Temple  might  be  seen, 
and  broad  flights  of  steps  led  down  into  the  northern 
and  western  cloisters  or  porticos  of  the  Temple,  in 
which,  during  the  Roman  government,  their  guard 
was  stationed. 

High  above  the  whole  city  rose  the  Temple,  uniting 
the  commanding  strength  of  a  citadel  with  the  splen- 
dor of  a  sacred  edifice.    According  to  Josephus,  the 

^  Kol  kirb  TTK  'AvTuviac  vp^aro  rb  nvp,  fxeri^  6*  hd  rd  paatKtuLt  not 
ruv  Tptuv  TTvpryuv  tac  arryac  &irevefirfdff.  B.  J.  t.  4.  This  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend,  unless  the  rooft  vere  of  very  combtutible  material,  set 
i&  flames  1^  flying  sparks  and  flakes  of  fire. 
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esplanade  on  which  it  stood  had  been  considecably  en- 
larged bj  the  accumulation  of  fresh  soil,  since  the  days 
of  Solomon,  particularly  on  the  north  side.  It  now 
covered  a  square  of  a  furlong  each  side.^  Solomon 
had  &ced  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  rock  on  the  east, 
and  perhaps  the  south,  with  huge  blocks  of  stone ;  the 
other  sides  likewise  had  been  built  up  with  perpendicu- 
lar walls  to  an  equal  height.  These  walls  in  no  part 
were  lower  than  300  cubits,  625  feet ;  but  their  whole 
height  was  not  seen,  excepting  on  the  eastern  and  per- 
haps the  southern  sides,  as  the  earth  was  heaped  up 
to  the  level  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  Some  of  ,the 
stones  employed  in  this  work  were  of  the  size  of  70 
feet,  probably  in  length. 

On  this  gigantic  foundation  ran  on  each  front  a 
strong  and  lofiy  wall  without;  within,  a  spacious 
double  portico  or  cloister  62}  feet  broad,  supported  by 
162  columns,  which  supported  a  cedar  ceiling  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanE^p.  The  pillars  were  entire 
blocks  hewn  out  of  sdid  marble,  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
48|  feet  high.  On  the  south  side  the  portico  or  clois- 
ter was  triple. 

This  quadrangle  had  but  one  gate  to  the. east,  one  to 
the  north,  two  to  the  south,  four  to  the  west ;  one  of 
these  led  to  the  palace,  one  to  the  city,  one  at  the  cor- 
ner to  the  Antonia,  one  down  towards  the  gardens. 

The  open  courts  were  paved  with  various  inlaid 
marbles.  Between  this  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  second  court  of  the  Israelites,  ran  raUs  of 
stone,  but  of  beautifrd  workmanship,  rather  more  than 
6  feet  high.  Along  these,  at  regular  intervals,  stood 
pillars  with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 

1  D'Anyille,  from  an  estimate  of  the  preBent  area  of  the  hill,  is  indiaed 
to  inppose  that  the  whole  ought  to  be  neailj  tea  instead  of  six  stadia. 
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—  warning  all  strangers,  and  Jews  who  were  unclean, 
from  entering  into  the  Holj  Court  beyond.  An  as- 
cent of  14  steps  led  to  a  terrace  17|  feet  wide,  beyond 
which  arose  the  wall  of  the  Inner  Court.  This  wall 
appeared  on  the  outside  70  feet,  on  the  inside  43f ;  for 
besides  the  ascent  of  14  steps  to  the  terrace,  there 
were  5  more  up  to  the  gates.  The  Inner  Court  had  no 
gate  or  opening  to  the  west,  but  four  on  the  north  and 
four  on  the  south,  two  to  the  east,  one  of  which  was  for 
the  women,  for  whom  a  portion  of  the  Inner  Court  was 
set  apart — and  beyond  which  they  might  not  advance ; 
to  this  they  had  access  likewise  by  one  of  the  northern 
and  one  of  the  southern  gates,  which  were  set  apart  for 
their  use.  Around  this  court  ran  another  splendid 
range  of  porticos  or  cloisters :  the  columns  were  quite 
equal  in  beauty  and  workmanship,  though  not  in  size, 
to  those  of  the  outer  portico.  Nine  of  these  gates,  or 
rather  gateway  towers,  were  richly  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver  on  the  doors,  the  door-posts,  and  the  lintels. 
The  doors  of  each  of  the  nine  gates  were  62}  feet  high, 
and  half  that  breadth.  Within,  the  gateways  were 
62}  feet  wide  and  deep,  with  rooms  on  each  side,  so 
that  the  whole  looked  like  lofty  towers:  the  height 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  was  70  feet.  Each  gate- 
way had  two  lofty  pillars  21  feet  in  circumference. 
But  that  which  excited  the  greatest  admiration  was 
the  tenth,  usually  called  the  Beautiftd  Gkte  of  the 
Temple.  It  was  of  Corinthian  brass  of  the  finest 
workmanship.  The  height  of  the  Beautiftd  Gkte  was 
87},  its  doors  70  feet.  The  father  of  Tiberius  Alexan- 
der had  sheeted  these  gates  with  gold  and  silver ;  his 
apostate  son  was  to  witness  their  ruin  by  the  plunder- 
ing hands  and  fiery  torches  of  his  Roman  fiiends. 
Within  this  quadrangle  there  was  a  fturther  separation ; 
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a  low  wall  which  divided  the  priests  from  the  Israel* 
ites :  near  this  stood  the  great  brazen  altar.  Beyond, 
the  Temple  itself  reared  its  glittering  front.  The 
great  porch  of  Propyleon,  according  to  the  design  of  the 
last,  or  Herod's  Temple,  extended  to  a  much  greater 
width  than  the  body  of  the  Temple ;  in  addition  to  the 
former  width  of  105  feet,  it  had  two  wings  of  85  each, 
making  in  the  whole  175.  The  great  gate  of  this  last 
quadrangle,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  twelve 
steps,  was  called  that  of  Nicanor.  The  gateway  tower 
was  132}  feet  high,  43|  wide :  it  had  no  doors,  but  the 
frontispiece  was  covered  with  gold,  and  through  its 
spacious  arch  was  seen  the  golden  gate  of  the  Temple 
glittering  with  the^  same  precious  metal,  with  large 
plates  of  which  it  was  sheeted  all  over.  Above  this 
gate  hung  the  celebrated  golden  vine.  This  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  workmanship  had  bunches,  according 
to  Josephus,  as  large  as  a  man.  The  Rabbins  add, 
that,  "like  a  true  natural  vine,  it  grew  greater  and 
greater ;  men  would  be  offering,  some  gold,  to  make  a 
leaf,  some  a  grape,  some  a  bunch:  and  these  were 
hung  up  upon  it,  and  so  it  was  increasing  contin- 
uaUy." 

The  Temple  itself,  excepting  in  the  extension  of  the 
wings  of  the  Propyleon,  was  probably  the  same  in  its 
dimensions  and  distribution  with  that  of  Solomon.  It 
contained  the  same  holy  treasures,  if  not  of  equal 
magnificence,  yet  by  the  zeal  of  successive  ages  the 
frequent  plunder  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  was 
constantly  replaced;  and  within,  the  golden  candle- 
stick spread  out  its  flowering  branches;  the  golden 
table  supported  the  show-bread,  and  the  altar  of  in- 
cense flamed  with  its  cosdy  perfume.  The  roof  of  the 
Temple  Lad  been  set  all  over  on  the  outside  with  sharp 
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golden  spikes,  to  prevent  the  birds  from  settling,  and 
defiling  the  roof;  and  the  gates  were  still  sheeted  with 
plates  of  the  same  splendid  metal.  At  a  distance,  the 
whole  Temple  looked  literally  like  "  a  mount  of  snow, 
fretted  with  golden  pinnacles." 

Looking  down  upon  its  marble  courts,  and  on  the 
Temple  itself,  when  the  sun  arose  above  the  Mount  of, 
Olives,  which  it  directly  &.ced,  it  was  impossible,  even 
for  a  Roman,  not  to  be  struck  with  wonder,  or  even 
for  a  Stoic,  like  Titus,  not  to  betray  his  emotion.  Yet 
this  was  the  city  which  in  a  few  months  was  to  lie  a 
heap  of  undistinguished  ruins ;  and  the  soUd  Temple 
itself,  which  seemed  built  for  eternity,  not  "to  have 
one  stone  left  upon  another." 

Surveying  all  this,  Titus,  escorted  by  a  strong  guard 
of  horse,  rode  slowly  round  the  city.  But  if  thoughts 
of  mercy  occasionally  entered  into  a  heart,  the  natural 
humanity  of  which  seems  to  have  been  steeled  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  siege,  the  Jews  were  sure  to 
expel  them  again  by  some  new  indication  of  their 
obstinate  ferocity.  As  he  passed  along,  Nicanor,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor,  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
venture  near  the  walls  with  Josephus,  to  parley  with 
the  besieged ;  he  was  answered  by  an  arrow  through 
the  right  shoulder.  Titus  immediately  ordered  the 
suburbs  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  trees  to  be  cut 
down  to  make  his  embankments.  He  determined  to 
direct  his  attack  against  the  part  of  the  outer  wall 
which  was  the  lowest,  on  account  of  the  buildings  of 
Bezetha  not  reaching  up  to  it,  near  the  tomb  of  John 
the  High  Priest.  As  the  approaches  were  made,  and 
the  day  of  assault  was  visibly  drawing  near,  the  people 
began  to  have  some  cessation  of  their  miseries,  as  their 
worst  enemies,  those  within  the  gates,  were  employed 
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against  the  Romans ;  and  thej  looked  forward  to  a  stall 
further  release  when  the  Romans  should  force  the  city. 
Simon,  it  has  been  before  stated,  had  10,000  of  Ids 
own  men,  and  5000  Idumasans;  John,  6000;  240O 
remained  under  the  conmiand  of  Eleazar.  The  cau- 
tious John  would  not  venture  forth  himself  from  his 
lair  in  the  Temple,  not  from  want  of  valor  or  ani- 
mosity against  the  enemy,  but  fix>m.  a  suspicion  of 
Simon ;  but  his  men  went  forth  to  fight  in  the  common 
cause.  The  more  open  and  inde&tigable  Simon  was 
never  at  rest:  he  mounted  all  the  military  engines 
taken  from  Cestius  on  the  walls;  but  they  did  little 
damage,  as  his  men  wanted  skill  and  practice  to  work 
them.  But  they  harassed  the  Roman  workmen  by 
stones  and  missiles  from  the  walls,  and  by  perpetual 
sallies.  Under  their  pent-houses  of  wicker-work,  the 
Romans  labored  diligently;  the  tenth  legion  distin-- 
guished  itself,  and  having,  more  powerful  engines,  both 
for  the  discharge  of  arrows  and  of  stones,  than  the 
others,  not  merely  repelled  those  who  sallied,  but 
threw  stones,  the  weight  of  a  talent,  a  distance  of  two 
frirlongs,  upon  the  walls.  The  Jews  set  men  to  watch 
the  huge  rocks,  which  came  thundering  down  upon 
theur  heads.  They  were  easily  visible,  from  their 
extreme  whiteness,  (this,  it  seems,  must  have  been  by 
night;)  the  watchmen  shouted  aloud  in  their  native 
tongue.  The  holt  is  caminff!  on  which  they  all  bowed 
their  heads,  and  avoided  tl^  blow.  The  Romans 
found  out  this,  and  blackened  the  stones,  which,  now 
taking  the  Jews  unawares,  struck  down  and  crushed, 
not  merely  single  men,  but  whole  ranks.  Night  and 
day  the  Romans  toiled ;  night  and  day,  by  stratagem, 
and  force,  the  Jews  impeded  their  progress.  When 
the  works  were  finished,  the  engineers  measured  the 
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space  to  the  walls  with  lead  and  line,  thrown  from  the 
engines,  for  they  dared  not  approach  nearer.  Having 
first  advanced  iJie  engines,  which  discharged  stones  and 
arrows,  nearer  the  wall  so  as  to  cover  the  engineers, 
Titus  ordered  the  rams  to  play.  At  three  different 
places  they  began  their  thundering  work ;  the  besieged 
answered  with  shouts,  but  shouts  of  terror.  It  became 
evident  that  nothing  less  than  an  united  effort  could 
now  repel  the  foe.  Simon  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to 
all  John's  followers  who  would  descend  to  man  the 
waU.  John,  though  still  suspicious,  did  not  oppose 
their  going ;  and  the  two  parties  fought  side  by  side 
from  the  walls  with  emulous  valor,  striving  to  set  the 
engines  on  fire  by  discharging  combustibles  fix)m 
above ;  others  sallied  forth  in  troops,  tore  the  defences 
firom  the  engines,  and  killed  the  engineers.  Titus,  on 
his  side,  was  indefiitigable ;  he  posted  horsemen  and 
bowmen  in  the  intervals  between  the  machines,  to 
repel  the  assailants.  So  the  formidable  machines, 
called  Helepoleis,  the  takers  of  cities,  pursued  undis- 
turbed their  fiirious  battering.  At  length  a  comer- 
tower  came  down,  but  the  walls  stood  firm,  and  offered 
no  practicable  breach. 

Whether  awed  by  this  circumstance,  or  weary  with 
fighting,  tiie  Jews  seemed  on  a  sudden  to  desist  from 
their  ferocious  sallies.  The  Romans  were  dispersed 
about  the  works  and  intrenchments.  Suddenly, 
through  an  unperceived  gate,  near  the  tower  of  Hip- 
picus,  the  whole  united  force  of  the  besieged  came 
pouring  fortii  with  flaming  brands  to  set  the  machines 
on  f  fire.  They  spread  on  to  the  edge  of  the  intrench- 
ments. The  Romans  gathered  hastily,  but  Jewish 
valor  prevailed  over  Roman  discipline.  The  besiegers 
were  put  to  flight,  and  then  a  terrible  conflict  took 
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place  about  the  engines,  which  had  all  been  set  on  fire 
but  for  the  manM  resistance  of  some  Alexandrians, 
who  gave  Cassar  time  to  come  up  with  his  horse. 
Titus  killed  twelve  men  with  his  own  hand,  and  the 
rest  at  length  suddenly  retreated ;  one  Jew  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  crucified  —  the  first  instance  of  that 
unjustifiable  barbarity  —  before  the  walls.  John,  the 
captain  of  the  Idumaeans,  was  shot  by  an  Arab,  during 
a  parley  with  a  Roman  soldier;  he  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  prudence,  and  his  death  was  greatly 
lamented.  Exhausted  with  the  conflict  of  the  day,  the 
Roman  army  retired  to  repose.  There  was  a  total 
silence  throughout  the  vast  camp,  broken  only  by  the 
pacing  of  the  sentinel ;  when  suddenly  a  tremendous 
crash  seemed  to  shake  the  earth,  and  the  crumbhng 
noise  of  falling  stones  continued  for  a  few  moments. 
The  legionaries  started  to  arms,  and,  half-naked,  looked 
through  the  dim  night,  expecting  every  instant  to  see 
the  gleaming  swords  and  fiirious  faces  of  their  enemies 
glaring  upon  them.  All  was  still  and  motionless. 
They  stood  gazing  upon  each  other,  and  hastily  passed 
the  word ;  and  as  their  own  men  began  to  move  about, 
they  mistook  them  for  the  enemy,  and  were  wellnigh 
seized  with  a  panic  flight.  The  presence  of  Titus  re- 
assured them,  and  the  cause  of  the  alarm  soon  became 
known.  They  had  built  three  towers  upon  their  embank- 
ment, nearly  ninety  feet  high ;  one  of  them  had  fidlen 
with  its  own  weight,  and  given  rise  to  the  confusion. 

These  towers  did  the  most  fatal  damage  to  the  Jews. 
Beyond  the  range  of  arrows  from  their  height,  fi:t)m 
their  weight  they  were  not  to  be  overthrown,  and, 
being  plated  with  iron,  would  not  take  fire.  From  the 
tops  of  these  the  men  showered  continuaUy  every  kind 
of  missile,  till  at  length  the  defenders  retired  from  the 
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walls,  and  left  the  battering  engines  to  perform  their 
work  undisturbed.  There  was  one  of  these  Helepoleis, 
or  battering  engines,  called  by  the  Jews  themselves 
Nico,  the  Victorious,  for  it  beat  down  everything 
before  it.  Nico  did  not  cease  to  thunder  day  and 
night,  till  at  length  the  wall  began  to  totter.  The 
Jews,  exhausted  by  &tigue,  and  harassed  with  passing 
the  night  fiur  from  their  own  houses  within  the  city, 
began  to  grow  careless  and  indifferent  about  the 
suburb ;  and  at  once,  abandoning  their  posts,  retreated 
to  the  second  wall.  The  Romans  entered  Bezetha, 
and  threw  down  a  great  part  of  the  wall.  Titus  took 
up  a  position  near  what  was  called  the  Camp  of  the 
Assyrians,  stretching  as  far  as  the  brook  Kedron,  and 
he  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  attack  of  the  second 
wall.  Here  the  conflict  became  more  terrible  than 
ever ;  the  party  of  John  defended  the  Antonia  and  the 
northern  cloister  of  the  Temple ;  that  of  Simon,  the 
rest  of  the  wall  to  a  gate  through  which  an  aqueduct 
passed  to  the  tower  Hippicus.  The  Jews  made  per- 
petual sallies,  and  fought  with  the  most  dauntless 
courage.  Without  the  wall  the  Roman  discipline  in 
general  prevailed,  and  they  were  driven  back;  from 
the  walb,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  manifest  advan- 
tage. Both  parties  passed  the  night  in  arms,  —  the 
Jews  in  fear  of  leaving  their  walls  defenceless,  the 
Romans  in  constant  dread  of  a  surprise.  At  dawn  the 
battle  began  again ;  on  the  one  hand,  Simon  acted  the 
part  of  a  most  gallant  commander,  and  his  influence 
and  example  excited  his  men  to  the  most  daring  ex- 
ploits ;  on  the  other,  the  desire  of  speedily  putting  an 
end  to  the  war,  the  confidence  in  their  own  superior 
discipline,  the  assurance  that  the  Roman  arms  were 
iiresistible,  the  pride  of  their  first  success,  above  all, 
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the  presence  of  Titus,  kept  up  the  stabbom  courage  of 
the  assailants.  Longinus,  a  Roman  knight,  greatty 
distingoished  himself  by  charging  singly  into  a  whole 
squadron  of  the  Jews ;  he  killed  two  men,  and  came 
safely  off.  But  the  Jews  were  entirely  reckless  of 
their  own  lives,  and  sacrificed  them  readily  if  they 
could  but  kill  one  of  their  enemies.  Before  long  the 
great  Helepoleis  began  to  thunder  against  the  central 
tower  of  the  wall.  The  defenders  fled  in  terror,  ex- 
cept a  man  named  Castor,  and  ten  others.  At  first 
these  men  lay  quiet ;  but  as  the  tower  began  to  totter 
above  their  heads,  they  rose,  and  stretched  out  their 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  Castor  called  on 
Titus  by  name,  and  entreated  mercy.  Titus  ordered 
the  shocks  of  the  engine  and  the  discharge  of  arrows  to 
cease,  and  gave  Castor  permission  to  speak.  Castor 
expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  surrender,  to  which 
Titus  replied  that  he  would  the  whole  city  were  of  the 
same  mind,  and  inclined  honorably  to  capitulate. 
Five  of  Castor's  men  appeared  to  take  his  part ;  the 
other  five,  with  savage  cries,  to  reproach  them  for 
their  dastardly  baseness.  A  fierce  quarrel  seemed  to 
ensue.  The  attack  was  entirely  suspended,  and  Cas- 
tor sent  secret  notice  to  Simon,  that  he  would  amuse 
the  Emperor  some  time  longer.  In  the  mean  while 
he  appeared  to  be  earnestly  expostulating  with  the 
opposite  party,  who  stood  upon  the  breastworks, 
brandishing  their  swords,  and  at  length  striking  their 
own  bosoms,  seemingly  fell  dead.  The  Romans,  who 
did  not  see  very  distinctly  from  below,  were  amazed  at 
what  they  supposed  the  desperate  resolution  of  the 
men,  and  even  pitied  their  fate.  During  this.  Castor 
was  wounded  in  the  nose  by  an  arrow,  which  he  drew 
out,  and  showed  it  indignantly  to  Csesar,  as  if  he  had 
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been  ungenerously  treated.  TItas  sternly  rebuked  the 
man  who  had  shot  it,  and  desired  Josephus  to  go  for- 
ward and  parley  with  Castor.  But  Josephus  knew 
his  countrymen  too  weU,  and  declined  the  service. 
Upon  this,  one  ^neas,  a  deserter,  ofiered  his  services. 
Castor  called  him  to  come  near  to  catch  some  money 
which  he  wished  to  throw  down.  JSneas  opened  the 
folds  of  his  robe  to  receive  it,  and  Castor  immediately 
levelled  a  huge  stone  at  his  head ;  it  missed  ^neas, 
but  wounded  a  soldier  near  him.  Caesar,  fiirious  at 
having  been  thus  tricked,  ordered  the  engines  to  be 
worked  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Castor  and  his 
men  set  the  tower  on  fire,  and  when  it  was  blazdng, 
appeared  to  leap  boldly  into  the  flames ;  in  fiict,  they 
had  thrown  themselves  into  a  subterraneous  passage 
which  led  into  the  city. 

The  fifth  day  the  Jews  retreated  firom  the  second 
wall,  and  Titus  entered  that  part  of  the  lower  city 
which  was  within  it,  with  1000  picked  men.  The 
streets  of  the  wool-sellers,  the  l»uziers,  and  the  cloth- 
iers, led  obliquely  to  the  wall. 

Instead  of  throwing  down  the  walls  and  burning  as 
he  went  on,  Titus,  with  a  view  of  gaining  the  people, 
issued  orders  that  no  houses  should  be  set  on  fire,  and 
no  massacre  committed.  He  gave  out  that  he  was 
desirous  of  separating  the  cause  of  the  people  fi*om 
that  of  the  garrison ;  that  to  the  former  he  would 
readily  restore  all  their  property.  The  fierce  insur- 
gents hailed  this  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  threatened  all 
the  people  with  instant  death  if  they  stirred,  slew 
without  mercy  every  one  who  uttered  a  word  about 
peace,  and  then  fell  furiously  on  the  Romans.  Some 
fought  on  the  houses,  some  from  the  walls ;  some  along 
the  narrow  streets  ;  others,  sallying  fi*om  the  upper 
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gates,  fell  on  the  camp  behind.  The  guards  who  were 
upon  the  walls  leaped  down,  and  totally  abandoned 
their  companions  within  the  newly  conquered  part  of 
the  city.  All  was  coniusion ;  those  who  reached  the 
wall  were  surrounded,  and  looked  in  vain  for  succor 
from  their  associates  without,  who  had  enough  to  do  to 
defend, their  own  camp.  The  Jews  increased  every 
instant  in  numbers ;  they  knew  every  lane  and  alley 
of  the  city,  they  appeared  on  every  side,  and  started 
up  where  they  were  the  least  expected.  The  Romans 
could  not  retreat,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  breach 
would  only  allow  them  to  retire  very  slowly.  Titus,  at 
last,  came  to  their  assistance,  and  by  placing  archers 
at  the  ends  of  the  lanes  and  streets,  kept  the  assailants 
back,  and  at  last  brought  off  most  of  his  men,  but  they 
had  totally  lost  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 

This  success  raised  the  spirits  of  the  besieged  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  elevation ;  they  thought  that  whenever 
the  Romans  should  venture  again  into  the  streets,  if 
indeed  they  would  be  rash  enough  to  do  so,  they  would 
be  repelled  with  the  same  loss  and  disgrace.  But  they 
thought  not  of  the  secret  malady  which  was  now  be- 
ginning to  sap  their  own  strength  —  the  want  of  pro- 
visions.^ As  yet,  indeed,  though  many  were  absolutely 
perishing  with  hunger,  as  these  were  only  the  dis- 
affected populace,  they  rather  rejoiced  at  being  rid  of 
the  burden  than  deplored  the  loss.  As  for  the  breach, 
they  manned  it  boldly,  and  made  a  wall  of  their  own 
bodies,  fighting  for  three  days  without  intermission. 
On  the  fourth  they  were  forced  to  retire,  and  Titus, 
entering  the  wall  a  second  time,  threw  down  the  whole 
northern  part  of  it,  and  strongly  garrisoned  the  towers 
towards  the  south. 

1  B.  J.  ▼.  9. 1. 
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Two  walls  had  fallen,  but  still  the  precipitoas  heights 
of  Sion,  the  impregnable  Antonia,  and  the  stately 
Temple,  lowered  defiance  on  the  invaders.  Titus 
determined  to  suspend  the  siege  for  a  few  days,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  the  terror  of  his  conquests  to 
operate  on  the  minds  of  the  besieged,  and  for  the  slow 
&mine  to  undermine  their  strength  and  courage.  He 
employed  the  time  in  making  a  magnificent  review  of 
all  his  troops,  who  were  to  receive  their  pay  in  view  of 
the  whole  city.  The  troops  defiled  slowly  in  their  best 
attire,  with  their  arms  taken  out  of  their  cases  and 
their  breastplates  on ;  the  cavalry  leading  their  horses, 
accoutred  in  their  most  splendid  trappings.  The  whole 
suburbs  gleamed  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Romans 
beheld  the  spectacle  with  pride,  the  Jews  with  con- 
sternation. The  whole  length  of  the  old  wall,  the 
northern  cloisters  of  the  Temple,  every  window,  every 
roof,  was  crowded  with  heads,  looking  down,  some  with 
stem  and  scowling  expressions  of  hate  and  defiance ; 
others  in  undisguised  terror;  some  emaciated  with 
famine,  others  heated  with  intemperance.  The  sight 
might  have  appalled  the  boldest;  but  the  insurgents 
knew  that  they  had  offended  too  deeply  to  trust  to 
Roman  mercy,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  still  to 
contend  with  the  stubborn  obstinacy  of  desperation. 
For  four  days  this  procession  continued  defiling  beneath 
the  walls  ;  on  the  fifth,  as  no  overtures  for  capitulation 
were  made,  Titus  gave  orders  to  recommence  the 
siege.  One  part  of  the  army  was  employed  to  raise 
embankments  against  the  Antonia,  where  John  and  his 
followers  fought ;  the  rest  against  the  moniunent  of 
John  the  High  Priest,  on  part  of  the  wall  defended  by 
Simon.  The  Jews  had  now  learned,  by  long  practice, 
the  use  of  their  military  engines,  and  plied  them  firom 
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their  heights  with  tremendous  effect.  Thej  had  300 
scorpions,  for  the  discharge  of  darts ;  and  40  balistas, 
which  threw  enormous  stones.  Titus  used  every 
means  to  induce  them  to  surrender,  and  sent  Josephos 
to  address  them  in  their  native  language.  Josephus 
with  some  difficulty  found  a  place  from  whence  he 
might  be  heard,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  out  of  arrow- 
shot.  Whether  his  prudence  marred  the  effect  of  his 
oratoiy  or  not,  by  his  own  statement  he  addressed  to 
them  a  long  harangue.  He  urged  their  own  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  city  and  Temple,  the  un- 
conquerable power  of  the  Romans,  their  mercy  in 
offering  terms  of  capitulation,  and  he  dwelt  on  the 
fiunine  which  had  begun  to  waste  their  strength. 
Neither  the  orator  himself,  nor  his  topics,  were  very 
acceptable  to  the  fierce  Zealots.  They  scoffed  at  him, 
reviled  him,  and  hurled  their  darts  against  his  head. 
Josephus  then  reverted  to  the  ancient  history  of  the 
nation;  he  urged  that  the  Jewish  people  had  never 
yet  relied  on  such  defenders,  but  ever  on  their  Grod. 
'*  Such  was  the  trust  of  Abraham,  who  did  not  resist 
when  Necho,  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  took  away  his 
wife  Sarah  I "  The  orator  seems  here  to  have  reckoned 
on  the  ignorance  of  his  audience.  He  then  recounted 
first  the  great  deliverances,  then  the  great  calamities 
of  the  nation,  and  proceeded  in  a  strain  of  vehement 
invective,  little  calculated  to  excite  anything  but  furious 
indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  Zealots.^  They,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  only  more  irritated.  The 
people,  by  his  account,  were  touched  by  his  expostula- 
tions ;  probably  their  miseries  and  the  &mine  argued 

^  Josephus  even  appealed  to  miracles  wrought  in  fkror  of  the  Romans: 
he  asserted  that  the  fountain  of  SHoam,  and  other  water-«priDgs,  which  had 
ftuled  entirely  while  they  were  in  the  power  of  the  Jews,  no  sooner  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  than  they  began  to  flow  abundantly. 
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more  powerfully  to  their  hearts  ;  they  began  to  desert 
in  numbers.  Some  sold  their  property  at  the  lowest 
price ;  others  swallowed  their  more  valuable-  articles, 
gold  and  jewels,  and  when  they  fled  to  the  Romans, 
unloaded  themselves  of  their  precious  burdens.  Titus 
allowed  them  to  pass  unmolested.  The  news  of  their 
escape  excited  many  others  to  follow  their  example, 
though  John  and  Simon  watched  every  outlet  of  the 
city,  and  executed  without  mercy  all  whom  they  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  fly.  This  too  was  a  convenient 
charge,  on  which  they  could  put  to  death  as  many  of 
the  more  wealthy  as  they  chose. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fiunine  increased,  and  with 
the  famine  the  desperation  of  the  insurgents.^  No 
grain  was  exposed  for  public  sale :  they  forced  open 
and  searched  the  houses ;  if  they  found  any,  they 
punished  the  owners  for  their  refusal ;  if  none  was 
discovered,  they  tortured  them  with  greater  cruelty 
for  concealing  it  with  such  care.  The  looks  of  the 
wretched  beings  were  the  marks  by  which  they  judged 

1  While  the  famine  was  thns  grievoiu,  the  enpply  of  water  seems  never 
to  have  failed.  In  this  they  had  great  adyantage  over  the  hesiegers.  Joso- 
phns  indeed  (see  above)  intimates  a  sort  of  miracle,  that  Siloam,  and  other 
Bonices  of  water,  which  had  dried  up  when  in  possession  of  the  Jews,  began 
to  flow  again  for  the  Bomans.  Tiru  ftkv  yap  v^yai  vXovat&Tepai  fiiovatVf 
di  ^pavddaai  irporepov  ifdv  irpd  yovv  r^f  aindv  irapovolac  fijiv  re  ^iXudfi 
hri^^novaav  lore,  koI  rd/s  l^«  rot)  aoreog  hnaaag^  uort  irpdg  &fK^pei( 
6vei(Tdai  rd  (tdop-  rd  ^  vDv  obru  irhf^vvovm  rote  nalXefjdoic  ifu^,  wf  ^ 
ftovov  igvTolc  Kxil  KTyiv€Oiv^iXhi  Koi  K^irotc  dtaptaZv.  Josephns  would  per- 
suade OS  that  he  uttered  this  in  the  hearing  of  the  besiegers,  thns  appealing 
to  themselves  for  iu  truth.  It  is  evidently  a  flower  of  later  rhetoric.  Strabo 
had  before  described  Jerusalem  as  hndc  f^  hwdpov,  kierdc  *  TrovreAuf 
daf/tlp&p.  xvi.  p.  768.  So  Tadtus:  **  Pons  perennis,  cavati  sub  terr&  montes; 
et  pisdnse  cistemieque  servandis  imbribns.*'  Hist.  v.  12.  Dion  Cassius  is 
even  more  explicit:  rd  d^  d^  n^orov  6i  FufuuM  ry  Lwdpig,  iKOKOird^ow, 
Kot  ^Xav  KtU  7r6/^Pudev  ISctp  hrayofttvoi'  6e  6k  louddloi  d(d  ruv  imvoftuv 
leXffov.  Not  only  had  they  plenty  of  water,  but  at  times  they  issued  out 
through  the  subterraneous  aqueducts,  attacked  the  Bomans  when  seeking 
water,  and  cut  off  stragglers.    Vesp.  Ixvi.  8. 
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whether  they  had  any  secret  store  or  not  .  Those  who 
were  hale  and  strong  were  condemned  as  guilty  of 
concealment ;  the  plunderers  passed  by  only  the  pale 
and  emaciated.  The  wealthy  secretly  sold  their  whole 
property  for  a  measure  of  wheat,  the  poorer  for  one  of 
barley,  and  shrouding  themselves  in  the  darkest  recesses 
of  their  houses,  devoured  it  underground ;  others  made 
bread,  snatched  it  half-baked  from  the  embers,  and 
tore  it  with  their  teeth.  The  misery  of  the  weaker 
was  aggravated  by  seeing  the  plenty  of  the  stronger. 
Every  kind  feeling — love — respect — natural  affection 
— were  extinct  through  the  all-absorbing  want.  Wives 
would  snatch  the  last  morsel  fit)m  husbands,  children 
from  parents,  mothers  from  children ;  they  would  inter- 
cept even  their  own  milk  from  the  lips  of  their  pining 
babes.  The  most  scanty  supply  of  food  was  consumed 
in  terror  and  peril.  The  marauders  were  always 
prowling  about.  If  a  house  was  closed,  they  supposed 
that  eating  was  going  on ;  they  burst  in,  and  squeezed 
the  crumbs  from  the  mouths  and  the  throats  of  those 
who  had  swallowed  them.  Old  men  were  scourged  tall 
they  surrendered  the  food,  to  which  their  hands  clung 
desperately,  and  even  were  dragged  about  by  the  hair, 
till  they  gave  up  what  they  had.  Children  were  seized 
as  they  hung  upon  the  miserable  morsels  they  had  got, 
whirled  around  and  dashed  upon  the  pavement.  Those 
who  anticipated  the  plunderers  by  swallowing  every 
atom,  were  treated  still  more  cruelly,  as  if  they  had 
wronged  those  who  came  to  rob  them.  Tortures,  which 
cannot  be  related  with  decency,  were  employed  against 
those  who  had  a  loaf,  or  a  handfrd  of  barley.  Nor  did 
their  own  necessities  excuse  these  cruelties ;  sometimes 
it  was  done  by  those  who  had  abundance  of  food,  with 
a  deliberate  design  of  husbanding  their  own  resources. 
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If  any  wretches  crept  out  near  the  Roman  posts  to 
pick  up  some  miserable  herbs  or  vegetables,  they  were 
plundered  on  their  return ;  and  if  they  entreated,  in 
the  awful  name  of  God,  that  some  portion  at  least 
might  be  left  them  of  what  they  had  obtained  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  they  might  think  themselves  well 
off  if  they  escaped  being  killed  as  well  as  pillaged.^ 

Such  were  the  cruelties  exercised  on  the  lower 
orders  by  the  satellites  of  the  tyrants ;  the  richer  and 
more  distinguished  were  carried  before  the  tyrants 
themselves.  Some  were  accused  of  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  the  Romans  ;  others  with  an  intention 
to  desert.  He  that  was  plundered  by  Simon  was  sent 
to  John ;  he  that  had  been  stripped  by  John  was  made 
over  to  Simon ;  so,  by  turns,  they,  as  it  were,  shared 
the  bodies  and  drained  the  blood  of  the  citizens.  Their 
ambition  made  them  enemies ;  their  common  crimes 
united  them  in  friendship.  They  were  jealous  if  either 
deprived  the  other  of  his  share  in  some  flagrant  cruelty ; 
and  complained  of  being  wronged  if  excluded  from 
some  atrocious  iniquity. 

The  blood  runs  cold,  and  the  heart  sickens,  at  these 
unexampled  horrors  ;  and  we  take  refuge  in  a  kind  of 
desperate  hope  that  they  have  been  exaggerated  by  the 
historian :  those  which  follow,  perpetrated  under  his 
own  eyes  by  his  Roman  friends,  and  justified  imder 
the  all-extenuating  plea  of  necessity,  admit  of  no  such 
reservation,  — they  must  be  believed  in  their  naked  and 
unmitigated  barbarity.      Many  poor  wretches,  some 

^  Of  all  high* wrought  descriptions  of  human  suffering,  what  can  surpass 
this  paragraph  in  the  history  of  the  war?  ▼.  10.  3.  Josephus  would  con- 
sole himself  with  the  bold  assertion  that  the  men  wh9  perpetrated  these 
enormities  were  not  Jews  of  legitimate  descent,  but  dovXoi  Kot  ovyicXvdef, 
Kol  vo&a  Tov  i&vovc  ^apfiara.  And  jet  these  very  men,  for  fiieedom  (dare 
we  say  for  fiuth?)  did  deeds  of  valor  and  daring  equal  to  the  famous 
Maccabees. 
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few  of  them  insurgents,  but  mostly  the  poorest  of  the 
people,  would  steal  down  the  ravines  by  night,  to  pick 
up  whatever  might  serve  for  food.  ^  They  would,  most 
of  them,  willingly  have  deserted,  but  hesitated  to  leave 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  murdered.  For  these 
Titus  laid  men  in  ambush  ;  when  attacked,  they 
defended  themselves  ;  as  a  punishment,  they  were 
scourged,  tortured,  and  crucified  ;  and  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  500,-  sometimes  more,  of  these  miserable 
beings  were  seen  writhing  on  crosses  before  the  walls. 
This  was  done  because  it  was  thought  unsafe  to  let 
them  escape,  and  to  terrify  the  rest.^  The  soldiers 
added  ridicule  to  their  cruelty ;  they  would  place  the 
bodies  in  aU  sorts  of  ludicrous  postures ;  and  this  went 
on  till  room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and  crosses 
for  the  bodies. 

These  executions  produced  a  contrary  effect  to  that 
which  was  contemplated.  The  Zealots  dragged  the 
relatives  of  the  deserters,  and  all  they  suspected  as 
inclined  towards  peace,  up  to  the  walls,  and  bade  them 
behold  those  examples  of  Roman  mercy.  This  checked 
the  desertion,  excepting  in  those  who  thought  it  better 
to  be  killed  at  once  than  to  die  slowly  of  hunger. 
Titus  sent  others  back  to  Simon  and  John,  with  their 
hands  cut  off,  exhorting  them  to  capitulate,  and  not  to 
force  him  to  destroy  the  city  and  the  Temple.  It 
cannot  be  wondered,  that,  as  Titus  went  round  the 
works,  he  was  saluted  from  all  parts,  in  contempt  of 

1  Josephus  is  now  become  the  steadfast  flatterer  of  Titos.  Not  only  does 
he  color  most  highly  the  personal  prowess  of  the  son  of  Csesar;  in  this  he 
has  the  concurrence  of  Tacitus:  "  Ipse,  nt  taper  foitonam  crederetur,  de* 
coram  se,  promptuqiqae  in  armis  oetendebat,  comitate  et  adioquiis  offida 
proYocans;  ac  pleramque  in  opere,  in  agmine,  gregario  militi  mixtns, 
incoirapto  dncis  honore.'*    Hist  v.  1. 

Josephus  would  also  attribute  to  Titus  meiciftil  companction  at  these 
executions.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Bishop  Heber*s  **  stoic  ^ymnt't 
philosophic  pride"  is  more  true  to  the  character  of  Titos. 
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the  imperial  dignity,  with  the  loudest  and  bitterest 
execrations  against  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  &then 

At  this  time  a  son  of  the  king  of  Commagene,  called 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  name  of  ominous  sound  to 
Jerusalem,  joined  the  Roman  camp  with  a  chosen  band 
of  youths,  dressed  and  armed  in  the  Macedonian 
fashion.  He  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  delay  of  the 
Romans  in  assaulting  the  wall,  Titus  gave  him  free 
leave  to  make  the  attempt,  which  he  did  with  great 
valor,  but  with  little  success,  notwithstanding  his 
vaunting  9  for  though  he  escaped,  all  his  men  were 
severely  mutilated  and  wounded  by  the  besieged. 

After  seventeen  days'  labor,  on  the  27th  or  29th  of 
May,  the  embankments  were  raised  in  four  separate 
places.  That  of  the  fifth  legion  began  near  the  Pool  of 
the  Sparrows ;  that  of  the  twelfth,  about  thirty-five  feet 
farther  off;  that  of  the  tenth,  on  the  north,  near  the  Pool 
of  the  Almond  Trees  ;  and  that  of  the  fifteenth,  on  the 
east,  near  the  Monument  of  John.  All  was  prepared ; 
the  engines  mounted,  and  the  troops  stood  awaiting  the 
assault,  when  suddenly  the  whole  ground  between  the 
embankments  and  the  wall  was  seen  to  heave  and  roll 
like  a  sea.  Presently  thick  masses  of  smoke  came  curl- 
ing heavily  up,  followed  by  dim  and  lurid  flames ;  the 
whole  then  sank,  the  engines  and  the  embankments 
rolled  down  together  into  the  fiery  abyss,  and  were 
either  buried  or  consumed.  John  had  undermined  the 
whole,  piled  below  an  immense  quantity  of  pitch,  sul- 
phur, and  other  combustibles,  set  fire  to  the  wooden 
supports,  and  thus  destroyed  the  labors  of  seventeen 
days. 

The  Jewish  captains  were  rivals  in  valor  as  in  guilt. 
Two  days  after,  Simon,  on  his  side,  made  a  desperate 
attack  on  the   engines,  which  had  already  begun  to 
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shake  the  walls.  Tepthaos,  a  Galilean,  Megassar,  for- 
merly an  attendant  on  Mariamne,  and  a  man  of  Adia- 
bene,  the  son  of  Nebat,  called  Chagiras,  (the  lame,) 
rushed  fiercely  out,  with  torches  in  their  hands.  These 
men  were  the  bravest  as  well  as  the  most  cruel  of  the 
Zealots.  They  were  not  repelled  till  they  had  set  fire 
to  the  Helepoleis.  The  Romans  crowded  to  extinguish 
the  fire  ;  the  Jews  icom.  the  walls  covered  their  men, 
who,  though  the  iron  of  the  engines  was  red-hot,  would 
not  relax  their  hold.  The  fire  spread  to  the  other 
works,  and  the  Romans,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by 
the  flames,  retreated  to  their  camp.  The  Jews  followed 
up  their  success,  and,  all  fury  and  triumph,  rushed  upon 
the  trenches,  and  assailed  the  guards.  By  the  Roman 
discipline  it  was  death  to  desert  such  a  post.  The 
guards  stubbornly  resisted,  and  were  killed  in  numbers. 
The  scorpions  and  balistas  of  the  Romans  rained  a 
shower  of  mortal  missiles,  but  the  Jews,  utterly  regard- 
less of  defending  themselves,  still  pushed  fiercely  on, 
swarm  after  swarm  pouring  out  of  the  city ;  so  that 
Titus,  who  had  been  absent  reconnoitring  the  Antonia, 
in  order  to  find  a  new  spot  to  fix  his  engines,  found  the 
whole  army  besieged,  and  even  wavering.  He  charged 
with  his  men  resolutely  against  the  Jews,  who  turned 
round  and  fiiced  his  attack.  Such  was  the  dust  and 
the  noise,  that  no  one  could  see,  hear,  or  distinguish 
jfriend  from  foe.  The  event  of  the  contest  lefl  the  Ro- 
mans dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  battering  train,  and 
with  little  hope  of  taking  the  city  with  the  ordinary 
engines  that  remained.  Titus  summoned  a  council  ot 
war.  Three  plans  were  discussed :  to  storm  the  city 
immediately,  to  repair  the  works  and  rebuild  the  en- 
gines, or  to  blockade  and  starve  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render.    The  last  was  preferred ;  and  the  whole  army 
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set  to  work  upon  the  trench,  each  legion  and  each  rank 
vying  with  the  rest  in  activity.  The  trench  ran  from 
the  "  Camp  of  the  Assyrians,"  where  Titus  was  en- 
camped, to  the  lower  part  of  Bezetha,  along  the  valley 
of  Kedron,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  a 
rock  called  Peristereon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 
Siloam,  and  a  hill  which  hangs  over  Siloe,  thence  to 
the  west  to  the  valley  of  the  Fountain,  thence  ascend- 
ing to  the  sepulchre  of  the  High  Priest  Ananias,  round 
the  mountain  where  Pompey's  camp  was  formerly 
pitched,  hy  a  village  called  that  of  Erebinth,  or  Pulse, 
then  turned  eastward  again  and  joined  the  camp :  the 
whole  work  was  within  a  frirlong  of  five  miles ;  it  was 
surmounted  by  thirteen  garrison  towers,  and  was  en- 
tirely finished  in  three  days. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  must  have 
been,  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  many  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Christians  as  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  prophetic  warning  which  had  induced  that 
people  to  leave  the  feted  city.  With  what  awful  force 
must  the  truth  of  the  disbelieved  or  disregarded  words 
have  returned  to  their  remembrance,  when  their  ene- 
mies had  thus  literally  ''cast  a  trench  about  them, 
and  compassed  them  round,  and  kept  them  in  on  every 
side  1 "  But  the  poor  and  the  lowly  would  have 
little  time  to  meditate  even  on  such  solemn  considera- 
tions; for  the  instant  effect  of  this  measure  was  to 
increase  the  horrors  of  the  femine  so  far  that  whole 
femilies  lay  perishing  with  hunger.  The  houses  were 
full  of  dying  women  and  children,  the  streets  with  old 
men,  gasping  out  their  last  breath.  The  bodies  re- 
mained unburied,  for  either  the  emaciated  relatives  had 
not  strength  for  the  melancholy  duty,  or,  in  the  un- 
certainty of  their  own  lives,  neglected  every  oflBce  of 
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kindness  or  charity.  Some,  indeed,  died  in  the  act  of 
burying  their  friends  ;  others  crept  into  the  cemeteries, 
lay  down  on  a  bier,  and  expired.  There  was  no  sor^ 
row,  no  wailing ;  they  had  not  strength  to  moan  ;  they 
sat  with  dry  eyes,  and  mouths  drawn  up  into  a  kind  of 
bitter  smile.  Those  who  were  more  hardy  looked  with 
envy  on  those  who  had  already  breathed  their  last. 
Many  died,  says  the  historian,  with  their  eyes  still 
steadily  fixed  on  the  Temple.  There  was  a  deep  and 
heavy  silence  over  the  whole  city,  broken  only  by  the 
robbers,  as  they  forced  open  houses  to  plunder  the 
dead,  and  in  licentious  sport  dragged  away  the  last 
decent  covering  from  their  limbs;  they  would  even 
try  the  edge  of  their  swords  on  the  dead.  The  soldiers, 
dreading  the  stench  of  the  corpses,  at  first  ordered  them 
to  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  pubhc  treasury ;  as 
they  grew  more  numerous,  they  were  thrown  over  the 
walls  into  the  ravines  below. 

Titus,  as  he  went  his  rounds,  saw  these  bodies  rot- 
ting, and  the  ground  reeking  with  gore  wherever  he 
trod ;  he  groaned,  Ufted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
called  God  to  witness  that  this  was  not  his  work.^  The 
Roman  camp,  in  the  mean  time,  was  abundantly  sup- 
pUed;  and  Titus  commanded  timber  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance,  and  recommenced  his  works  in  four 
places  against  the  Antonia. 

One  crime  remained  of  which  the  robbers  had  not 
yet  been  guilty,  and  that,  Simon  now  hastened  to  per- 
petrate. The  High  Priest,  Matthias,  a  man  of  feeble 
character,  had  passively  submitted  to  all  the  usurpa* 
tions  of  the  robber  leaders.  He  it  was  who  admitted 
Simon  to  counterpoise  the  party  of  John.  Matthias 
was  accused,  whether  justly  or  not,  of  intelligence  with 

1 B.  J.  y.  12. 4. 
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the  Romans ;  he  was  led  out  and  executed  in  the  sight 
of  the  Romans,  with  his  three  sons;  the  fourth  had 
made  his  escape.  The  inoffensive  old  man  only  en- 
treated that  he  might  be  put  to  death  first ;  this  was 
denied  him,  and  his  sons  were  massacred  before  his  face 
by  Ananjis,  the  son  of  Bamad,  the  remorseless  execu- 
tioner of  Simon's  cruelties.  Ananias,  the  son  of 
Masambal,  Aristeus,  the  secretary  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  fifteen  of  its  members,  were  put  to  death  at  the 
same  time.  The  father  of  Josephus  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  all  access  to  him  strictly  forbidden.  Jo- 
sephus himself  had  a  narrow  escape  ;  he  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  stone,  and  fell  insensible.  The  Jews  by 
a  vigorous  sally  endeavored  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  his  body,  but  Titus  sent  troops  to  his  rescue,  and  he 
was  brought  off,  though  with  difficulty.  The  rumor  of 
his  death  spread  through  the  city,  and  reached  his 
mother  in  her  prison ;  his  speedy  appearance  under  the 
walls  reassured  his  friends,  and  was  quickly  imparted  to 
his  afflicted  parents. 

The  murder  of  the  High  Priest,  and  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  at  last  excited  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  tyrants:  A  certain  Judas,  the  son  of  Judas,  con- 
spired with  ten  others  to  betray  one  of  the  towers  to 
the  Romans.  They  offered  to  surrender  it,  but  the 
Romans,  naturally  suspicious,  hesitated.  In  the  mean 
time  Simon,  as  vigilant  as  he  was  cruel,  had  discovered 
the  plot;  the  conspirators  were  put  to  death  in  the 
sight  of  the  Romans,  and  their  bodies  tumbled  from  the 
walls.  Still  desertion  became  more  frequent ;  some  threw 
themselves  from  the  walls,  and  fled  for  their  lives ;  others, 
under  pretence  of  issuing  forth  to  skirmish,  got  within 
the  Roman  posts.  Many  of  these  fiunished  wretches 
came  to  a  miserable  end.     When  they  obtained  food. 
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they  ate  with  such  avidity  as  was  fatal  to  their  en- 
feebled frames  ;  few  had  self-control  enough  to  accus- 
tom their  stomachs  by  degrees  to  the  unusual  food. 
Others  perished  from  another  cause.  A  man  was  seen 
searching  his  excrements  for  some  gold  which  he  had 
swallowed  and  voided.  A  report  spread  through  the 
camp  that  all  the  deserters  had  brought  off  their  treas- 
ures in  the  same  manner.  Some  of  the  fierce  Syrian 
and  Arabian  allies  set  on  them  and  cut  open  their  liv- 
ing bodies  in  search  of  gold ;  two  thousand  are  said  to 
tave  been  killed  in  this  way  during  one  night.  Titus 
was  indignant  at  the  horrid  barbarity ;  he  threatened  to 
surround  the  perpetrators  and  to  cut  down  their  whole 
squadrons.  The  number  of  offenders  alone  restrained 
him  from  inflicting  summary  justice.  He  denounced 
instant  death  against  any  one  detected  in  such  a  crime ; 
but  still  the  love  of  gold  was,  in  many  instances, 
stronger  than  the  dread  of  punishment,  and  that  which 
was  before  done  openly  was  still  perpetrated  secretly. 

John,  the  Zealot,  at  this  time  committed  an  offence, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  devout  Jews  even  more  heinous 
than  his  most  horrible  cruelties,  that  of  sacrilege ;  he 
seized  and  melted  the  treasures  of  the  Temple,  and 
even  the  dishes  and  vessels  used  in  the  service.  Prob- 
ably with  revengeful  satis&ction,  he  began  with  the 
offerings  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  He  openly  declared 
that  the  holy  treasures  ought  to  assist  iu  supporting  a 
'holy  war.  He  distributed  also  to  the  famished  people 
the  sacred  wine  and  oil,  which  were  used  and  drunk 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  For  this  offence  the  his- 
torian, Josephus,  has  reserved  his  strongest  terms  of 
horror  and  execration :  "  For  such  abominations,  even 
if  the  Romans  had  stood  aloof,  the  city  would  have  been 
swallowed  by  an  earthquake,  or  swept  away  by  a 
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deluge,  or  would  have  perished,  like  Sodom,  in  a  tem- 
pest of  fire  and  brimstone." 

But  by  his  own  account,  such  calamities  would  have 
been  as  tender  mercies  to  the  present  sufferings  of  the 
Jews.  A  deserter,  who  at  one  time  had  been  appointed 
to  paj  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  at  a  particular 
gate,  stated  that  from  the  14th  of  April,  when  the  siege 
began,  to  the  1st  of  July,  115,880  bodies  had  been 
buried  at  the  public  charge,  or  thrown  from  the  walls, 
not  including  those  interred  by  their  friends.  Others 
said  that  600,000  of  the  poorer  people  had  perished ; 
that  when  they  could  no  longer  bury  them,  they  shut 
them  up  in  some  of  the  larger  houses,  and  left  them 
there.  A  measure  of  wheat  was  selling  for  a  talent, 
and  the  people  were  raking  the  very  dungheaps  for 
sustenance.  Yet  still,  though  dead  bodies  actually 
impeded  the  way  of  the  defenders  to  the  walls,  and 
though  the  city,  like  one  vast  sepulchre,  seemed  to  ex- 
hale a  pestilential  stench,  with  unbroken  resolution 
which  might  have  become  better  men,  the  soldiers  both 
of  John  and  Simon  went  sternly  trampling  over  those 
dead  bodies  as  over  the  senseless  pavement,  and  manned 
the  walls  with  that  wild  desperation  which  fiimiliarity 
with  death  is  apt  to  engender.^ 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  labored  hard  at 
their  military  engines.  There  was  great  scarcity  of 
timber ;  they  were  obliged  to  bring  it  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  so  that  not  a  tree  was  left  standing  within 
above  ten  miles  of  the  city.  AU  the  delicious  gardens, 
the  fruitfril  orchards,  the  shady  avenues,  where,  in  their 
days  of  peace  and  happiness,  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
voted city  had  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  their  delicious 
climate,  the  temperate  days  of  spring,  and  the  cool 

I  B.  J.  vi.  1. 1. 
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summer  nights,  were  utterly  destroyed.  It  was  a 
lamentable  sight  to  behold  the  whole  gay  and  luxuriant 
suburban  region  turned  to  a  frightM  solitude. 

At  length,  the  tall  and  fearful  engines  stood  again 
menacing  the  walls.  Both  the  Jews  and  Romans 
looked  at  them  with  apprehension :  the  Jews  from  ex* 
perience  of  their  tremendous  powers ;  the  Romans  in 
the  conviction  that  if  these  were  burned,  fix)m  the  total 
want  of  timber  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply  their 
places.  Josephus  confesses  that  at  this  period  the  Ro* 
man  army  was  exhausted  and  dispirited ;  while  their 
desperate  enemies,  notwithstanding  the  seditions,  fam- 
ine, and  war,  were  still  as.  obstinately  determined  as 
ever,  and  went  resolutely  and  even  cheerfully  forth  to 
battle.  Before  the  engines  could  be  advanced  against 
the  walls,  the  party  of  John  made  an  attempt  to  bum 
them,  but  without  success;  their  measures  were  ill 
combined,  their  attack  feeble  and  desultory.  For  once, 
the  old  Jewish  courage  seemed  to  fail ;  so  that,  advanc- 
ing without  their  customary  fury,  and  finding  the  Ro- 
mans drawn  up  in  disciplined  array,  the  engines  them- 
selves striking  down  their  most  forward  men,  they  were 
speedily  repelled,  and  the  Helepoleis  advanced  to  the 
wall,  amid  showers  of  stones  and  fire  and  every  kind  of 
missile.  The  engines  began  to  thunder ;  and  the  as- 
sailants, though  sometimes  crushed  by  the  stones  that 
were  hurled  upon  them  fi:om  above,  locked  their  shields 
over  their  heads,  and  worked  at  the  foundation  with 
their  hands  and  with  crow-bars,  till  at  length  they  got 
out  four  large  stones.    Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

During  the  night,  the  wall  suddenly  fell  in  with  a 
terrific  noise ;  for  it  happened  to  stand  over  that  part 
which  John  had  formerly  undermined,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  engines.     But   when  the  Romans 
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roshed,  in  the  morning,  to  the  breach,  they  fonnd  a 
second  wall,  which  John,*  with  true  military  foresight, 
had  built  within,  in  case  of  such  an  emergency.  Still 
this  was  newly  made,  and  comparatively  weak.  Titus 
assembled  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  made  them  an 
energetic  address;  in  which,  among  other  topics,  he 
urged  the  manifest  •interference  of  Divine  Providence 
in  their  favor,  in  the  unexpected  falling  of  the  wall. 
They  listened  in  silence,  till  at  length  a  common  soldier, 
a  Syrian  named  Sabinus,  a  man  of  great  courage  but 
slender  make  and  very  dark  complexion,  volunteered 
to  lead  a  forlorn  hope.  He  threw  his  shield  over  his 
head,  grasped  his  sword,  and  advanced  deliberately  to 
the  wall.  Only  eleven  men  had  courage  to  follow  him. 
Javelins,  weapons  of  all  kinds,  and  huge  stones,  came 
whizzing  and  thundering  around  him.  Some  of  his 
companions  were  beaten  down,  but,  though  covered 
with  darts,  he  still  pei'sisted  in  mounting,  till  the  Jews, 
panic-stricken  at  his  boldness,  and  supposing  that  he 
was  followed  by  many  more,  took  to  flight.  He  had 
actually  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  his  foot 
sUpped,  and  he  fell.  The  Jews  turned  and  surrounded 
him.  He  rose  on  his  knees,  still  made  a  gallant  de- 
fence, wounding  many  of  the  enemy,  and  at  length 
expired,  buried  under  a  thousand  spears.  Of  the  eleven, 
three  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  were  killed  by 
stones ;  eight  were  carried  back,  wounded,  to  the  camp. 
This  was  on  the  8d  of  July.  Two  days  after,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  twenty  soldiers  of  tlie  guard,  with  a 
standard-bearer  of  the  fifth  legion,  two  horsemen,  and  a 
trumpeter,  crept  silently  up  the  breach,  surprised  and 
slew  the  watch,  and  gave  orders  to  the  trumpeter  to 
blow  with  all  his  might.  The  rest  of  the  sentinels, 
without  waiting  to  see  the  number  of  the  assailants,  fled 
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in  terror.  Titus,  directly  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  armed  his  men  and  Scaled  the  Antonia.  The 
Jews  fled  on  all  sides ;  some  fell  into  the  mines  which 
John  had  dug  under  the  Roman  embankments ;  but 
Simon  and  John,  uniting  all  their  forces,  made  a  reso- 
lute effort  to  defend  the  entrance  to  the  Temple.  A 
fierce  battle  ensued,  with  spears  and  javelins ;  the  troops 
of  both  parties  were  so  mingled  and  confused  that  no 
man  knew  where  he  was.  The  narrow  passages  were 
crowded  with  the  dead,  so  that  those  engaged  were 
obliged  to  scramble  over  heaps  of  bodies  and  of  armor 
to  get  at  each  other.  At  length,  after  ten  hours'  hard 
fighting,  Titus,  contented  with  the  possession  of  the 
Antonia,  recalled  his  men.  But  a  Bithynian  centurion, 
named  Julian,  of  uncommon  strength  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  his  weapons,  sprang  forward  from  the  side  of 
Titus,  where  he  was  standing,  and  singly  charged  the 
Jews  with  such  extraordinary  resolution  that  they  fled 
on  all  sides;  and  Julian  forced  his  way,  committing 
dreadful  slaughter  as  he  went  on,  up  to  a  comer  of  the 
Inner  Court  of  the  Temple.  Unfortunately  his  shoes 
were  full  of  nails,  and  slipping  upon  the  smooth  pave- 
ment, he  fell  with  his  armor  clattering  around  him. 
The  fiigitives  turned  upon  him.  A  loud  shout  of  terror 
arose  fi^om  the  Romans  in  the  Antonia,  answered  by  a 
fierce  and  exulting  cry  fix)m  the  Jews.  They  sur- 
rounded the  gallant  Julian,  and  though  he  covered 
himself  with  his  shield,  and  repeatedly  struggled  to 
rise,  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers.  Still,  however, 
his  breastplate  and  helmet  protected  the  vital  parts,  till 
at  length,  his  limbs  having  been  hewn  off,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  and  fell  dead.  The  Jews,  to  the  great 
grief  of  Caesar,  dragged  the  body  into  the  Temple,  and 
again  drove  back  the  Romans  into  the  Antonia. 
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It  was  now  the  6th  of  July.^  Titus  commanded 
that  the  fortress  of  Antonia  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground.  He  had  heard  that  the  daily  sacrifice  was 
now  intermitted,  from  want  of  persons  to  make  the 
o£fering ;  and  understanding  the  deep  impression  made 
on  all  the  Jews  by  the  suspension  of  that  rite,  he 
determined  to  try  another  attempt  on  their  religious 
feelings.  Josephus  was  sent  to  oiFer  free  egress  to 
John  if  he  would  come  forth  to  fight,  that  the  Temple 
might  escape  defilement.  Josephus  placed  himself  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  aU  the  Jews  ;  and  communicated,  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  the  offers  of  Titus.  John  re- 
plied in  words  of  the  fiercest  bitterness,  imprecating 
curses  on  the  head  of  the  renegade  Josephus;  and 
concluded  that  "  he  feared  not  the  taking  of  the  city, 
for  it  was  the  city  of  God."  Josephus  broke  out  into 
a  vehement  invective,  but  neither  his  words,  nor  the 
tears  or  sobs  by  which  he  was  interrupted,  had  the 
slightest  effect  on  John  or  his  soldiers ;  they  rushed 
out  and  endeavored  to  seize  him.  Some  few,  however, 
were  moved. 

There  were  certain  men  of  distinction,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  had  seized  an  opportunity  of  desertion. 
Among  these  were  Joseph  and  four  chief  priests ;  three 
sons  of  Ismael,  the  High  Priest ;  four  of  Mathias ;  one 
of  the  other  Matthias,  whom  Simon  put  to  death  with 
three  of  his  sons.  Titus  had  received  the  fugitives 
with  kindness,  promised  them  his  protection,  and  dis- 
missed them  to  Gophni.  These  men  were  sent  for, 
and  with  Josephus  attempted  to  persuade  the  people, 
if  not  to  capitulate,  at  least  to  spare  the  Temple  from 

1  There  ia  here  a  difficulty  about  the  day.  This  event  is  oommemorated 
hj  the  Jews  on  the  17th  of  July,  the  day  indicated  by  Josephus,  but  it 
cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  history. 
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inevitable  defilement  and  ruin.  But  all  in  vain  1  The 
sacred  gates  were  blocked  up  with  balistas  and  cata- 
pults ;  the  peaceftd  Temple,  with  its  marble  courts  and 
gilded  pinnacles,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  warlike 
citadel.  Its  courts  were  strewn  with  the  dead ;  men 
with  swords  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  or 
of  their  own  countrymen,  rushed  to  and  fi:o  along  the 
Holy  Place,  or  even  the  Holy  of  HoUes.  Even  the 
Roman  soldiers,  it  is  said,  shuddered  at  the  pro&nation. 
Titus  tried  a  last  remonstrance.  "  You  have  put  up  a 
barrier,"  he  said,  "  to  prevent  strangers  from  polluting 
your  Temple :  this  the  Romans  have  always  respected ; 
—  we  have  allowed  you  to  put  to  death  all  who  violated 
its  precincts.  Yet  ye  defile  it  yourselves  with  blood 
and  carnage.  I  call  on  your  Gods  —  I  call  on  my 
whole  army  —  I  call  on  the  Jews  who  are  with  me  —  I 
call  on  yourselves  —  to  witness  that  I  do  not  force  you 
to  this  crime.  Come  forth,  and  fight  in  any  other  place : 
and  no  Roman  shall  violate  your  sacred  edifice."  But 
John  and  his  Zealots  suspected  (it  may  be  with  justice) 
the  magnanimity  of  Titus,  and  would  not  surrender*  a 
place  the  strength  of  which  was  their  only  trust.  Per- 
haps they  had  still  a  fanatic  confidence,  that,  reeking 
as  they  were  with  blood,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  crime, 
they  were  still  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah ;  and 
that  yet,  even  yet,  the  Power  which  smote  Pharaoh, 
and  Sennacherib,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Maccabees, 
would  reveal  himself  in  irresistible  terror. 

Titus,  finding  all  his  efforts  of  mercy  rejected,  deter- 
mined on  a  night  attack  :  as  the  whole  army  could  not 
make  the  assault,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
approaches,  thirty  men  were  picked  fi:om  each  century, 
tribunes  appointed  over  each  1000,  and  Cerealis  chosen 
to  command  the  whole.    Titus  himself  announced  that 
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he  would  mount  a  watch-tower  which  belonged  to  the 
Antonia,  in  order  that  he  might  witness  and  reward 
every  act  of  individual  bravery.  They  advanced  when 
night  was  three  parts  over,  but  found  the  enemy  on 
the  watch.  The  battle  began  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Romans,  who  held  together  in  compact  bodies,  while 
the  Jews  attacked  in  small  troops  or  singly.  In  the 
blind  confusion  of  the  night,  among  the  bewildering 
shouts  on  all  sides,  many  fell  upon  each  other,  and 
those  who  were  repelled  were  mistaken  for  the  assail- 
ants, and  killed  by  their  own  men ;  so  that  the  Jews 
lost  more  by  their  own  swords  than  by  the  foe.  When 
day  dawned,  the  combat  continued  on  more  even 
terms ;  after  eight  hours'  contest,  though  the  Romans 
were  thus  fighting  as  in  a  theatre,  in  view  of  the 
Emperor,  they  had  not  gained  a  foot  of  ground ;  and 
the  battle  ceased,  as  it  were,  by  common  consent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  had  levelled  part  of 
the  Antonia,  and  made  a  broad  way,  by  which  they 
could  bring  their  engines  to  bear  upon  the  Temple. 
They  erected  their  embankments,  though  with  great 
diflSculty  firom  the  scarcity  of  timber,  against  four 
places  of  the  outer  court ;  one  opposite  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  inner  court ;  one  against  a  building  be- 
tween the  two  northern  gates,  one  against  the  western, 
and  another  against  the  northern  cloisters.  Still  the 
indefetigable  Jews  gave  them  no  rest ;  if  the  cavalry 
went  out  to  forage,  and  let  their  horses  loose  to  feed, 
the  Jews  would  sally  out  in  squadrons  and  surprise 
them.  They  made  one  desperate  assault  on  the  out- 
posts, near  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  open  day ;  and, 
but  for  a  charge  of  cavalry  on  their  flank,  had  almost 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  wall.  In  this  contest,  a  horse- 
man, named  Pedanius,  stooped  down,  caught  up  a  Jew, 
yoL.  n.  84 
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with  all  his  armor,  carried  him  by  main  strength,  and 
threw  him  down  before  the  feet  of  Titus.  Titus  ad- 
mired the  strength  of  Pedanius,  and  ordered  the  captive 
to  be  put  to  death. 

Overborne,  exhausted,  famine-stricken,  still  the  Jews 
fought,  inch  by  inch ;  and,  according  to  the  historian, 
sternly  sacrificed,  as  it  were,  their  own  limbs,  cutting 
oflF  every  foot  that  the  enemy  had  taken,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  the  disease.'  They  set  on  fire  the 
portico  which  led  from  the  Antonia  to  the  Temple,  and 
made  a  breach  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet. 
Two  days  after,  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  set  fire  to 
the  cloister,  and  burned  above  twenty  feet  more.  The 
Jews  looked  on  calmly,  and  allowed  the  flame  to 
spread,  till  the  whole  space  between  the  Antonia  and 
the  Temple  was  cleared. 

But  if  the  holy  precincts  were  thus  to  perish  by  fire, 
they  determined  that  they  should  not  fell  unavenged. 
Along  the  whole  western  cloisters  they  filled  the  space 
between  the  beams  and  the  roof  with  dry  wood, 
sulphur,  and  bitumen ;  they  then  retreated  from  the 
defence,  as  if  quite  exhausted.  The  more  prudent  of 
the  assailants  suspected  some  stratagem,  but  many  im- 
mediately appUed  the  scaling-ladders,  and  mounted 
boldly  to  the  roof.  At  that  instant  the  Jews  below  set 
fire  to  the  train ;  the  flames  rushed  roaring  and  blazing 
up  among  the  astonished  assailants.  Some  flung  them- 
selves down  headlong  into  the  city,  others  among  the 
enemy ;  there  they  lay  bruised  to  death,  or  with  broken 
limbs :  many  were  burnt  alive,  others  fell  on  their  own 
swords.  In  vain  they  looked  to  their  companions  below, 
in  vain  they  beheld  the  sorrow  of  Caesar  himself,  who, 
though  they  had  acted  without  orders,  conmiiserated 

M  iB.J.vi.2.9. 
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their  fate.  Escape  or  succor  was  alike  impossible ;  a  few 
on  a  broader  part  of  the  roof  fought  Valiantly,  and  died 
to  a  man  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  The  &te  of 
a  youth,  named  Longus,  created  general  interest.  The 
Jews  offered  to  spare  his  life  if  he  would  go  down  and 
surrender ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  brother  Cornelius, 
from  below,  entreated  him  not  to  disgrace  the  Roman 
character.  The  youth  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart. 
One  Artorius  escaped  by  a  singular  stratagem:  he 
called  to  one  of  hfa  comrades,  and  offered  to  leave  him 
his  whole  property  if  he  would  catch  him  as  he  fell. 
The  man  came  below,  Artorius  jumped  down,  crushed 
his  friend  to  death  in  his  fall,  and  escaped  unhurt. 
Thus  a  great  part  of  the  western  cloister  was  burnt ; 
the  Romans  set  fire  to  that  of  the  north,  and  laid  it  in 
ashes  as  far  as  the  northeast  comer,  near  Eedron. 

In  the  mean  time  the  femine' continued  its  fearftd 
ravages.  Men  would  fight,  even  the  dearest  friends, 
for  the  most  miserable  morsel.  The  very  dead  were 
searched,  as  though  they  might  conceal  some  scrap 
of  food.  Even  the  robbers  began  to  suffer  severely ; 
they  went  prowling  about  like  mad  dogs,  or  reeling, 
like  drunken  men,  from  weakness ;  and  entered  and 
searched  the  same  houses  twice  or  thrice  in  the  same 
hour.  The  most  loathsome  and  disgusting  food  was 
sold  at  an  enormous  price.  They  gnawed  their  belts, 
shoes,  and  even  the  leathern  coats  of  their  shields; 
chopped  hay  and  shoots  of  trees  sold  at  high  prices. 
Yet  what  were  all  these  horrors  to  that  which  followed  ? 
There  was  a  woman  of  Perea,  from  the  village  of  Bethe- 
zob,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eleazar.  She  possessed 
considerable  wealth  when  she  took  refrige  in  the  city. 
Day  after  day  she  had  been  plundered  by  the  robbers, 
whom  she  had  provoked  by  her  bitter  imprecations.   No 
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one,  however,  would  mercifiilly  put  an  end  to  her 
misery ;  and  her  mind  maddened  with  wrong,  her  body 
preyed  upon  by  &mine,  she  wildly  resolved  on  an  ex- 
pedient which  might  gratify  at  once  her  vengeance  and 
her  hunger.  She  had  an  in&nt  that  was  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  some  moisture  from  her  dry  bosom, 
—  she  seized  it,  cooked  it,  ate  one  half,  and  set  the 
other  aside.  The  smoke  and  the  smell  of  food  quickly 
reached  the  robbers ;  they  forced  her  door,  and  with 
horrible  threats  commanded  her  to  give  up  what  she 
had  been  feasting  on.  She  replied  with  appalling  in- 
difference that  she  had  careftdly  reserved  for  her  good 
friends  a  part  of  her  meal :  she  uncovered  the  remains 
of  her  child !  The  savage  men  stood  speechless,  at 
which  she  cried  out  with  a  shrill  voice,  "  Eat,  for  I  have 
eaten ;  be  ye  not  more  deUcate  than  a  woman,  more 
tender-hearted  than  a  mother  —  or  if  ye  are  too  relig- 
ious to  touch  such  food,  I  have  eaten  half  already,  leave 
me  the  rest."  They  retired  pale  and  trembling  with 
horror.  The  story  spread  rapidly  through  the  city, 
and  reached  the  Roman  camp;  where  it  was  first 
heard  with  incredulity,  afterwards  with  the  deepest 
commiseration.^  How  dreadftdly  must  the  words  of 
Moses  have  flashed  and  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  all 
those  Jews  who  were  not  entirely  unread  in  their  holy 
writings  I  —  '^  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you, 
which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot 
upon  the  ground  for  ddicateness  and  tenderness^  her  eye 
shaU  be  evil  toward  the  husband  of  her  bosom^  and  to- 
ward  her  son^  and  toward  her  daughter;  and  toward  her 
young  one  that  cometh  out  from  between  herfeet^  and  to- 
ward  her  children  which  she  shaU  bear :  for  she  shall  eat 

1  Josephns  man  this  ptteom  histoiy  by  false  ifaetoric:  he  makes  tha 
mother  utter  a  apeecfa  to  the  child,  which  he  thinks  pathetic 
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(hem  for  want  ofaO.  iMngi^  seeretly  in  the  siege  and  strait- 
neas  wherewith  thine  enemi/  shall  distress  thee  in  thy 
gates." 

The  destruction  of  the  outer  cloisters  had  left  the 
Romans  masters  of  the  great  court  of  the  Gentiles  ;  on 
the  8th  of  August  the  engines  began  to  batter  the 
western  gate  of  the  inner  court.  For  six  previous  days 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  battering-rams 
had  played  upon  the  wall ;  the  enormous  size  and  com- 
pactness of  the  stones  had  resisted  all  its  eiForts.  Other 
troops  at  the  same  time  endeavored  to  undermine  the 
northern  gate,  but  with  no  better  success;  nothing 
therefore  remained  but  to  fix  the  scaling-ladders  and 
storm  the  cloisters.  The  Jews  made  no  resistance  to 
the  Romans'  mounting  the  walls ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  top,  hurled  them  down  headlong,  or  slew 
them  before  they  could  cover  themselves  with  their 
shields.  In  some  places  they  thrust  down  the  ladders 
loaded  with  armed  men,  who  fell  back  and  were  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  pavement.  Some  of  the  standard- 
bearers  had  led  the  way ;  they  also  were  repelled,  and 
the  Jews  remained  masters  of  the  eagles.  On  the  side 
of  the  Romans  fell  many  distinguished  soldiers ;  on  that 
of  the  Jews,  Eleazar,  the  nephew  of  Simon.  Repulsed 
on  all  hands  fix)m  the  top  of  the  wall,  Titus  com- 
manded fire  to  be  set  to  the  gates. 

In  the  mean  time  Ananus  of  Emmaus,  the  bloody 
executioner  of  Simon,  and  Archelaus,  son  of  Magadat, 
deserted  to  the  Romans.  Titus  at  first  intended  to  put 
them  to  death,  but  afterwards  relented. 

No  sooner  had  the  blazing  torches  been  applied  to 
the  gates  than  the  silver  plates  heated,  the  wood 
kindled,  the  whole  flamed  up  and  spread  rapidly  to  the 
cloisters.      Like  wild  beasts  environed  in  a  burning 
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forest,  the  Jews  saw  the  awM  circle  of  fire  hem  them 
in  on  eyeiy  side ;  their  courage  sank,  they  stood  gasp- 
ing, motionless  and  helpless ;  not  a  hand  endeavored 
to  quench  the  flames,  or  stop  the  silent  progress  of  the 
conflagration.  Yet  still  fierce  thoughts  of  desperate 
vengeance  were  brooding  in  their  hearts.  Through  the 
whole  night  and  the  next  day  the  fire  went  on  consum- 
ing the  whole  range  of  cloisters.  Titus  at  length  gave 
orders  that  it  should  be  extinguished,  and  the  waj 
through  the  gates  levelled  for  the  advance  of  the 
legionaries.  A  council  of  war  was  summoned,  in  which 
the  expediency  of  destroying  the  magnificent  building 
was  solemnly  discussed.  It  consisted  of  six  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army,  —  among  the  rest,  of  Tiberins 
Alexander,  whose  offerings  had  formerly  enriched  the 
splendid  edifice.  Three  of  the  council  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  destroying  forever  this  citadel  of  a  muti- 
nous people ;  it  was  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a  fortress, 
and  to  be  treated  like  a  military  stronghold.  Titus 
inclined  to  milder  counsels ;  the  magnificence  of  the 
building  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  his  mind, 
and  he  was  reluctant  to  destroy  what  might  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Alexander,  Fronto,  and  Cerealis  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  do  all  they 
could  to  quench  the  flames.^     But  higher  counsels  had 

1  **  Fertnr  Titos,  adhibito  consiliOf  prins  deliberasse  an  templmn  tanti 
operis  everteret  Etenim  nonDullis  videbator,  sdem  sacratam  ultra  omnia 
mortalia  illustrem  non  debere  deleri,  qas  serrata  modestis  Romans  testi- 
moninm,  diruta  perennem  crndelitatls  notam  pneberet  At  contra  alii  et 
Ti(u$  ipse  evertendnm  templam  imprimis  censebant,  quo  plenins  Judse- 
omm  et  Ghristianorom  religio  tolleretur.  Qnippe  has  religiones,  licet 
contrarias  sibi,  iisdem  tAmen  auctoribus  profectos;  Christlanos  ex  Jndsis 
extitisse;  radice  sublatft  stirpem  facile  perituram.  Ita  Dei  nutn,  accensia 
omnium  animis  templam  diruturo  abhinc  annos  trecentos  triginta  et 
nnum."  This  passage  from  Sulpicins  Sevenis  (Chronicon,  xxx.  11.  6) 
might  appear  of  itself  to  be  of  slight  authority,  directly  contradicting,  as  it 
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Otherwise  decieed,  and  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  forever  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  whole  of  the  first  day  after  the  fire  began,  the 
Jews  from  exhaustion  and  consternation  remained  en- 
tirely inactive.  The  next,  they  made  a  fiirious  sally 
from  the  eastern  gate  against  the  guards  who  were 
posted  in  the  Outer  Court.  The  legionaries  locked  their 
shields  together  and  stood  the  brunt  of  the  onset ;  but 
the  Jews  still  came  pouring  forth  in  such  overbearing 
multitudes  that  Titus  himself  was  forced  to  charge  at 
the  head  of  some  cavalry,  and  with  difficulty  drove 
them  back  into  the  Temple. 

It  was  the  10th  of  August,  the  day  already  darkened 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  by  the  destruction  of  the  former 
Temple  by  the  King  of  Babylon :  that  day  was  almost 
passed.  Titus  withdrew  again  into  the  Antonia,  intend- 
ing the  next  morning  to  make  a  general  assault.  The 
quiet  summer  evening  came  on ;  the  setting  sun  shone 
for  the  last  time  on  the  snow-white  walls  and  gUstening 
pinnacles  of  the  Temple-roof.  Titus  had  retired  to 
rest ;  when  suddenly  a  wild  and  terrible  cry  was  heard, 

does,  the  statement  of  Josephus.  Bat  M.  Jacob  Bernays,  in  a  remarkable 
dissertation  (iiber  die  Chronik  des  Sulpicios  Severus,  Berlin,  1861),  has 
shown,  to  my  judgment  conclusively,  that  these  are,  with  but  siight  modifi- 
cations, the  words  of  Tacitus,  iVom  the  lost  portion  of  his  History.  M. 
Bernays  ha^  clearly  proved  that  Tacitus  was  one  of  the  chief  authorities 
used  by  Sulpicius.  There  are  several  passages  in  which  he  adopts  the  ex- 
press words  of  Tacitus,  still  extant,  almost  without  alteration.  The  style 
of  this  passage,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words,  is  very  Tacitus,  a  pas- 
sage which  none  but  Tacitus  could  vrrite.  For  the  "  nonnulli "  Tacitus 
wrote  the  names  of  the  counsellors  who  were  for  mercy;  for  *'  ultra  omnia 
xnortalia  illustrem,'*  "  inter  omnes  mortales  nobilem,"  or  "  illustrem.'* 
He  wrote,  too,  ^'snperstitio,'*  rather  than  "religio."  The  half-knowledge 
and  half-ignorance  of  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the 
bitter  prejudice  against  both,  are  quite  in  character  with  Tacitus.  If  then 
this  be  a  fair  conclusion,  as  I  doubt  not  it  is,  of  M.  Bernays,  it  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  adulatory  tone  towards  his  Roman  patrons  with  which 
Josephus  composed  his  History. 
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anda  man  came  rushing  in,  annofoncing  that  the  Temple 
was  on  fire.  Some  of  the  besieged,  notwithstanding 
their  repulse  in  the  morning,  had  sallied  out  to  attack 
the  men  who  were  busily  employed  in  extingoishing 
the  fires  about  the  cloisters.  The  Bomans  not  merely 
drove  them  back,  but,  entering  the  sacred  space  with 
them,  forced  llieir  way  to  the  door  of  the  Temple. 
A  soldier,  without  orders,  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of 
one  of  his  comrades,  threw  a  blazing  brand  into  a  small 
gilded  door  on  the  north  side  of  the  chambers,  in  the 
outer  building  or  p(»x^.^  The  flames  sprang  up  at 
once.  The  Jews  uttered  one  simultaneous  shriek,  and 
grasped  their  swords  with  a  furious  determination  of 
revenging  and  perishing  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 
Titus  rushed  down  with  the  utmost  speed ;  he  shouted, 
he  made  signs  to  his  soldiers  to  quench  the  fire ;  his 
voice  was  drowned,  and  his  signs  unnoticed,  in  the 
blind  confusion.  The  legionaries  either  could  not  or 
woidd  not  hear ;  they  rushed  on,  trampling  each  other 
down  in  their  furious  haste,  or,  stumbling  over  the 
crumbling  ruins,  perished  with  the  enemy.  Each  ex- 
horted the  other,  and  each  hurled  his  blazing  brand 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  edifice,  and  then  hurried  to 
his  work  of  carnage.  The  unarmed  and  defenceless 
people  were  slain  in  thousands ;  they  lay  heaped  like 
sacrifices,  round  the  altar ;  the  steps  of  the  Temple  ran 
with  streams  of  blood,  which  washed  down  the  bodies 
that  lay  about. 

Titus  found  it  impossible  to  check  the  rage  of  the 
soldiery ;  he  entered  with  his  officers,  and  surveyed  the 
interior  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  splendor  filled 
them  with  wonder;  and  as  the  flames  had  not  yet 
penetrated  to  the  Holy  Place,  he  made  a  last  effort  to 

1  d^pak.    It  may  have  been,  and  is  usually  described  as  a  window. 
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save  it,  and  springing  forth,  again  exhorted  the  soldiers 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  conflagration.  The  centa- 
rion  Liberalis  endeavored  to  force  obedience  with  his 
staff  of  oiBce  ;  but  even  respect  for  the  Emperor  gave 
way  to  the  furious  animosity  against  the  Jews,  to  the 
fierce  excitement  of  battle,  and  to  the  insatiable  hc^  of 
plunder.  The  soldiers  saw  everything  around  them 
radiant  with  gold,  which  shone  dazzlingly  in  the  wild 
light  of  the  flames;  they  supposed  that  incalculable 
treasures  were  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary.  A  soldier, 
unperceived,  thrust  a  lighted  torch  between  the  hinges 
of  the  door;  the  whole  building  was  in  flames  in  an 
instant.  The  blinding  smoke  and  fire  forced  the 
officers  to  retreat,  and  the  noble  edifice  was  left  to  its 
fate.i 

^  It  was  an  appalling  spectacle  to  the  Roman :  what 
was  it  to  the  Jew  ?  The  whole  summit  of  the  hill 
which  conmianded  the  city  blazed  like  a  volcano.  One 
after  another  the  buildings  fell  in,  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  fiery  abyss.  The 
roofs  of  cedar  were  like  sheets  of  flame ;  the  gilded 
pinnacles  shone  like  spikes  of  red  light;  the  gate- 
towers  sent  up  taU  columns  of  flame  and  smoke.  The 
neighboring  hills  were  lighted  up;  and  dark  groups 
of  people  were  seen  watching  in  horrible  anxiety  the 
progress  of  the  destruction ;  the  walls  and  heights  of 
the  upper  city  were  crowded  with  faces,  some  pale  with 
the  agony  of  'despair,  others  scowling  unavailing  ven- 
geance.   The  shouts  of  the  Roman  soldiery  as  they  ran 

1  The  curious  reader  may  find  in  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum, 
i.  19,  20,  some  strange  Rabbinical  stories  of  the  bitter  sorrow  of  God  at  the 
deBtmctioa  of  his  Temple.  **  When  God  departed  from  his  Temple,  be 
went  back,  embraced  and  kissed  the  walls  and  the  pillars,  wept,  and  said, 
*  Alas  for  the  peace  of  my  House,  of  mj  Holy  of  Holies !  *  The  angels  in 
Tain  endeavored  to  console  the  Almighty !  I  '* 
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to  and  fro,  and  the  bowlings  of  the  insurgents  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames,  mingled  with  the  roaring  of 
the  conflagration  and  the  thundering  sound  of  falling 
timbers.  The  echoes  of  the  mountains  replied  or 
brought  back  the  shrieks  of  the  people  on  the  heights : 
all  along  the  walls  resounded  screams  and  wailings: 
men  who  were  expiring  with  famine  rallied  their 
remaining  strength  to  utter  a  cry  of  anguish  and 
desolation. 

The  slaughter  within  was  even  more  dreadful  tlian 
the  spectacle  from  without.  Men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  insurgents  and  priests,  those  who  fought  and 
those  who  entreated  mercy,  were  hewn  down  in  indis- 
criminate carnage.  The  number  of  the  slain  exceeded 
that  of  the  slayers.  The  legionaries  had  to  clamber 
over  heaps  of  dead  to  carry  on  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion. John,  at  the  head  of  some  of  his  troops,  cut  his 
way  through,  first  into  the  outer  court  of  Ae  Temple, 
afterwards  into  the  upper  city.  Some  of  the  priests 
upon  the  roof  wrenched  off  the  gilded  spikes,  with 
their  sockets  of  lead,  and  used  them  as  missiles  against 
the  Romans  below.  Afterwards  they  fled  to  a  part  of 
the  wall,  about  fourteen  feet  wide ;  they  were  sum- 
moned to  surrender ;  but  two  of  them,  Mair,  son  of 
Belga,  and  Joseph,  son  of  Dalai,  plunged  headlong  into 
the  flames. 

No  part  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans.  The  treas- 
uries with  all  their  wealth  of  money,  jewels,  and  costly 
robes,  —  the  plunder  which  the  Zealots  had  laid  up,  — 
were  totally  destroyed.  Nothing  remained  but  a  small 
part  of  the  outer  cloister,  in  which  about  6000  un- 
armed and  defenceless  people,  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, had  taken  reftige.  These  poor  wretches,  like 
multitudes  of  others,  had  been  led  up  to  the  Temple  by 
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a  £dse  prophet,  who  had  proclaimed  that  God  com- 
manded all  the  Jews  to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  where  he 
would  display  his  Almighty  power  to  save  his  people. 
The  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  building ;  every  soul  per- 
ished. 

For  during  all  this  time  false  prophets,  suborned  by 
the  Zealots,  had  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement,  as  though  the  appointed  Deliverer  would 
still  appear.  They  could  not,  indeed,  but  remember 
the  awiul,  the  visible  signs  which  had  preceded  the 
siege,  —  the  fiery  sword,  the  armies  fighting  in  the  air ; 
the  opening  of  the  great  gate,  the  fearftd  voice  within 
the  sanctuary,  "Let  us  depart;"  the  wild  cry  of 
Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  —  Woe,  woe  to  the  city  !  which  he 
had  continued  from  the  government  of  Albinus  to  the 
time  of  the  siege,  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  shrieked 
out —  Woe  to  my%df!  and  was  struck  dead  by  a  stone. 
Yet  the 'undying  hopes  of  fierce  fanaticism  were  kept 
alive  by  the  still  renewed  prediction  of  that  Great  one, 
who  would  at  this  time  arise  out  of  Judaea,  and  assume 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  This  prophecy  the  flatter- 
ing Josephus  declared  to  be  accomplished  in  the  Roman, 
Vespasian ;  but  more  patriotic  interpreters  still,  to  the 
last,  expected  to  see  it  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  the 
conquering  Messiah,  who  would  reveal  himself  in  the 
darkest  hour,  wither  the  Roman  legions  with  one  word, 
and  then  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  from  the  Capitol 
to  Sion.i 

The  whole  Roman  army  entered  the  sacred  precincts, 
and  pitched  their  standards  among  the  smoking  ruins ; 

1  Td  <ft  indpav  iofTdv^  fjaXiarlt  vpdc  rbv  ird^fiov,  ^v  XPVCfoc  itftfpipoXoc, 
dftoUiC  h  TOii  Updc  kvpnf^voc  ypofiftaatVy  6(  icard  rdv  Koipdv  ixdvcv  dird 
T^  X^ipac  TIC  airruv  ap^ei  riji  bticxmitevfK,  B.  J.  vi.  6.  4.  Compare 
TadtnB,  Hist  ▼.  18;  and  Suetonius,  Vesp.  4. 
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they  offered  sacrifice  for  the  victory,  and  with  loud 
acclamations  saluted  Titus  as  Emperor.  Their  joy  was 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  value  of  the  plunder  they 
had  obtained,  which  was  so  great  that  gold  fell  in  Syria 
to  half  its  former  value.  The  few  priests  were  still  on 
the  top  of  the  walls  to  which  they  had  escaped.  A 
boy  emaciated  with  hunger  came  down  on  a  promise 
that  his  life  should  be  spared.  He  immediately  ran  to 
drink,  filled  his  vessel,  and  hurried  away  to  his  com- 
rades with  such  speed  that  the  soldiers  could  not  catch 
him.  Five  days  afterwards  the  priests  were  starved 
into  surrender ;  they  entreated  for  their  lives,  but  Titus 
answered  that  the  hour  of  mercy  was  past ;  they  were 
led  to  execution. 

Still  the  upper  city  held  out ;  but  Simon  and  John, 
disheartened  by  the  capture  of  the  Temple,  demanded 
a  conference.  It  was  granted,  and  Titus,  stationing 
himself  at  the  western  verge  of  the  hill,  addressed 
them  through  an  interpreter.^  He  offered  to  spare 
their  lives  on  the  condition  of  instant  surrender.  John 
and  Simon  demanded  firee  egress  with  their  wives  and 
children,  promising  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  depart 
into  the  wilderness.  The  terms  were  rejected,  and 
Titus  vowed  the  unsparing  extermination  of  the  whole 
people ;  his  troops  had  immediate  license  to  plunder 
and  bum  Acra.^  The  archives,  the  council -house, 
the  whole  of  Acra  and  Ophla,  were  instantly  set  on 

1  This  is  the  worst,  most  rhetorical,  and  most  ansuited  to  the  occasion, 
of  all  those  speeches  which  Josephus,  fondly  supposing  no  doubt  that  he  is 
following  and  rivalling  Thucydides,  ascribes  to  the  Emperor;  and  all  this, 
as  he  says,  to  be  interpreted  to  the  fierce  warriors. 

s  The  sons  and  brothers  of  King  Izates,  who,  whether  of  their  free  will 
or  from  compulsion,  had  remained  in  the  city  (a  singular  fict),  with  several 
of  the  heads  of  the  people,  now  surrendered  :  their  lives  were  spared ; 
they  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome,  Titus  no  doubt  anticipating  the  pride  of 
his  triumph. 
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fire.  The  insurgents  took  possession  of  the  palace, 
where,  from  its  strength,  the  people  had  laid  up  much 
of  their  wealth ;  they  drove  the  Romans  back,  and 
put  to  death  8400  of  the  people  who  had  taken  refiige 
there,  and  plundered  all  the  treasures.^  They  took 
two  Roman  soldiers  aUve ;  one  they  put  to  death,  and 
dragged  his  body  through  the  city  ;  the  other,  pretend- 
ing to  have  something  to  communicate  to  Simon,  was 
led  before  him,  but  as  he  had  nothing  to  say,  he  was 
made  over  to  one  Ardala,  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was 
led  forth  with  his  hands  bound,  and  his  eyes  bandaged, 
to  be  killed  in  sight  of  the  Romans ;  but  while  the  Jew 
was  drawing  his  sword,  the  prisoner  contrived  to  make 
his  escape.  Titus,  unwilling  to  punish  him  with  death 
after  he  had  thus  escaped,  but  wishing  to  show  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  a  Roman  soldier  to  be  taken  alive, 
had  him  stripped  of  his  armor,  and  dismissed  him 
with  disgrace.  The  next  day  the  Romans  entirely 
cleared  the  lower  city,  and  set  the  whole  on  fire.  The 
insurgents,  cooped  up  in  the  upper  city,  lay  in  ambush 
near  the  outlets,  and  slew  every  one  who  attempted  to 
desert.  Their  great  trust  was  in  the  subterranean 
passages,  in  which  they  hoped  to  lie  hid. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  CsBsar  at  length  raised  his 
mounds  against  the  steep  cliiFs  of  the  upper  city ;  he 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  timber.  But  at 
last  his  works  were  ready  in  two  places,  one  opposite 
the  palace,  the  other  near  the  Xystus.  The  Idumsean 
chieftains  now  endeavored  secretly  to  make  their 
terms.  Titus  reluctantly  consented  ;  but  the  vigilant 
Simon  detected  the  plot,  threw  the  leaders  into  prison, 
and  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  walls  to  more  trusty 

1  This,  of  all  the  extravagant  aod  incredible  numbers  in  Josephus,  seems 
the  most  extravagant  and  incredible. 
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soldiers.  Still  the  goards  could  not  prevent  desertion ; 
though  many  were  killed,  yet  many  escaped.  The 
Romans,  weary  of  the  work  of  slaughter,  spared  the 
people,  but  sold  all  the  rest  as  slaves,  though  they  bore 
but  a  low  price,  the  market  being  glutted,  and  few 
purchasers  found ;  40,000  were  thus  spared ;  the  num- 
ber sold  as  slaves  was  incalculable.  About  the  same 
time  a  priest  named  Jesus,  son  of  Thebuth,  obtained 
his  life  on  condition  of  surrendering  some  of  the  treas^- 
ures  of  the  Temple  which  he  had  secured :  two  candle- 
sticks, tables,  goblets  and  vessels  of  piure  gold,  as  well 
as  the  curtains  and  the  robes  of  the  High  Priests. 
Another,  who  had  been  one  of  the  treasurers,  showed 
a  place  where  the  vests  and  girdles  of  the  priests  were 
concealed,  with  a  great  quantity  of  purple  and  scarlet 
thread,  and  an  immense  store  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  and 
other  spices. 

Eighteen  days  elapsed  before  the  works  were  com- 
pleted ;  on  the  7th  of  September  the  engines  were 
advanced  to  batter  down  the  last  bulwark  of  the  be- 
sieged. Some  did  not  await  the  conflict,  but  crept 
down  into  the  lower  city  ;  others  shrank  into  the  sub- 
terranean passages ;  others,  more  manfiiUy,  endeavored 
to  beat  down  the  engineers.  The  Romans  advanced 
in  the  pride  of  victory ;  the  Jews  were  weary,  famine  • 
stricken,  disheartened.  A  breach  was  speedily  made, 
some  of  the  towers  fell ;  the  leaders  did  not  display 
their  customary  valor  and  conduct;  they  fled  on  all 
sides.  Some  who  were  accustomed  to  vaunt  the  most 
loudly,  now  stood  pale,  trembling,  inactive ;  others  en- 
deavored to  break  through  the  Roman  works  and  make 
their  escape.  Vague  rumors  were  spread  abroad  that 
the  whole  western  wall  had  fallen,  that  the  Romans 
were  in  the  city;  the  men  looked  around  for  their 
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wonted  leaders ;  they  neither  saw  their  active  figures 
hurrying  about  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  nor  heard 
their  voices  exciting  them  to  desperate  resistance. 
Many  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and  bitterly 
lamented  their  fate.  Even  John  and  Simon,  instead 
of  remaining  in  their  three  impregnable  towers,  where 
nothing  but  famine  could  have  reduced  them,  descended 
into  the  streets,  and  fled  into  the  valley  of  Siloam. 
They  then  made  an  attempt  to  force  their  way  through 
the  wall ;  but  their  daring  and  strength  seemed  alike 
broken,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  guard,  dispersed, 
and  at  length  crept  down  into  the  subterranean  vaults. 
The  Romans  ascended  the  wall  with  shouts  of  triumph 
at  a  victory  so  much  beyond  all  hope,  easy  and  blood- 
less ;  they  spread  through  the  streets,  slaying  and 
burning  as  they  went.  In  many  houses  where  they 
expected  rich  plunder,  they  found  nothing  but  heaps 
of  putrid  bodies,  whole  families  who  had  died  of  hun- 
ger ;  they  retreated  from  the  loathsome  sight  and  in- 
sufferable stench.  But  they  were  not  moved  to  mercy 
towards  the  living ;  in  some  places  the  flames  were 
actually  retarded  or  quenched  with  streams  of  blood ; 
night  alone  put  an  end  to  the  carnage.  When  Titus 
entered  the  city  he  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
massy  towers,  and  recognized  the  hand  of  God  in  a 
victory  which  had  thus  made  him  master  of  such  for- 
tresses without  a  struggle.  The  multitudes  of  prison- 
ers who  [Hned  in  the  dungeons,  where  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  insurgents,  were  released.  The  city 
was  ordered  to  be  razed^  excepting  the  three  towers, 
which  were  left  as  standing  monuments  of  the  victory. 
The  soldiers  themselves  were  weary  of  the  work  of 
slaughter,  and  orders  were  issued  to  kill  only  those 
who  resisted.     Yet  the  old  and  infirm,  as  unsalable, 
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were  generally  put  to  death.  The  rest  were  driTeii 
into  a  space  of  the  Temple,  called  the  Court  of  the 
Women.  There  a  selection  was  made;  the  noted 
insurgents  were  put  to  death,-  excepting  some  of  the 
tallest  and  most  handsome,  who  were  reserved  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Titus.  Of  the  rest,  all  above 
seventeen  years  old  were  sent  to  Egypt  to  work  in  the 
mines,  or  distributed  among  the  provinces  to  be  ex- 
hibited as  gladiators  in  the  public  theatres,  and  in  com- 
bats against  wild  beasts.  Twelve  thousand  died  of 
hunger,  —  part  from  want  or  neglect  of  supplies,  part 
obstinately  refusing  food.  During  the  whole  siege  the 
number  Idlled  was  1,100,000,  that  of  prisoners,  97,000. 
In  fiuit,  the  population  not  of  Jerusalem  alone,  but  that 
of  the  adjacent  districts  —  many  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  city,  more  who  had  assembled  for  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  —  had  been  shut  up  by  the  sudden 
formation  of  the  siege. 

Yet  the  chief  objects  of  their  vengeance,  the  daunt- 
less Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  and  John  the  Gischalite,  still 
seemed  to  baffle  all  pursuit.  The  Roman  soldiers 
penetrated  into  the  subterranean  caverns:  wherever 
they  went,  they  found  incalculable  treasures  and  heaps 
of  dead,  —  some  who  had  perished  from  hunger,  others 
from  their  wounds,  many  by  their  own  hands.  The 
close  air  of  the  vaults  reeked  with  the  pestilential 
effluvia ;  most  recoiled  from  these  pits  of  death ;  the 
more  rapacious  went  on,  breathing  death  for  die  sake 
of  plunder.  At  length,  reduced  by  famine,  John  and 
his  brethren  came  forth  upon  terms  of  surrender ;  hia 
life  was  spared,  —  a  singular  instance  of  lenity,  if  indeed 
his  conduct  had  been  so  atrocious  as  it  is  described  by 
his  rival  Josephus.  He  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment)  and  finally  sent  to  Italy .^ 
1  B.  J.  yii.  a.  3. 
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Many  days  after,  towards  the  end  of  October,  when 
Titus  had  left  the  city,  as  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
were  reposing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  they  were 
surprised  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  man  in  white 
raiment,  and  with  a  robe  of  purple,^  who  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  earth  in  silent  and  imposing  dignity.  At 
first  they  stood  awe-struck  and  motionless :  at  length 
they  ventured  to  approach  him;  they  encircled  him, 
and  demanded  his  name.  He  answered,  "  Simon,  the 
son  of  Gioras ;  call  hither  your  general."  Terentius 
Ruius  was  speedily  summoned,  and  to  him  the  brave, 
though  cruel,  defender  of  Jerusalem  surrendered  him- 
self. On  the  loss  of  the  city,  Simon  had  leaped  down 
into  one  of  the  vaults,  with  a  party  of  miners,  hewers 
of  stone,  and  iron-workers.  For  some  distance  they 
had  followed  the  natural  windings  of  the  cavern,  and 
then  attempted  to  dig  their  way  out  beyond  the  walls ; 
but  their  provisions,  however  careftdly  husbanded, 
soon  £iiled,  and  Simon  determined  on  the  bold  measure 
of  attempting  to  overawe  the  Romans  by  his  sudden 
and  spectral  appearance.  News  of  his  capture  was 
sent  to  Titus ;  he  was  ordered  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
imperial  triumph. 

Thus  fell,  and  forever,  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish 
state.  Other  cities  have  risen  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  succeeded,  as  it  were,  to  the  inalienable  in- 
heritance of  perpetual  siege,  oppression,  and  ruin. 
Jerusalem  might  almost  seem  to  be  a  place  under  a 
peculiar  curse :  it  has  probably  witnessed  a  far  greater 
portion  of  human  misery  than  any  other  spot  upon  the 
earth. 

1  /COT*  iarrbv  kKUVOv  rdv  Toirov,  h^rd  Updv  fpf  irpoaBev,  kK  yvf  avc^atnf. 
This  may  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  a  sabterraoeaa  comiection  between 
the  upper  city  and  the  sabstmctares  of  the  Temple. 
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Terentius  Rufiis,  or  Tumus  Rufus,  (as  his  name 
appears  in  the  Rabbinical  traditions,  ever  coupled  with 
the  most  rancorous  expressions  of  hatred,  and  con- 
founded with  the  no  less  obnoxious  T.  Annius  Rufxis, 
the  governor  of  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,)  exe- 
cuted the  work  of  desolation,  of  which  he  was  left  in 
charge,  with  unrelenting  severity.  Of  all  the  stately 
city  —  the  populous  streets,  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish 
kings,  the  fortresses  of  her  warriors,  the  Temple  of  her 
God  —  not  a  ruin  remained,  except  the  tall  towers  of 
Phasaelis,  Mariamne,  and  Hippicus,  and  part  of  the 
western  wall,  which  was  left  as  a  defence  for  the 
Roman  camp.  Titus  having  distributed  praises  and 
rewards  to  his  army,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  his  gods, 
had  departed.  Wherever  he  went,  miserable  gangs  of 
captives  were  dragged  along,  to  glut  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  conquerors  by  their  sufferings  in  those  horrible 
spectacles  which  are  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Roman 
character.  At  Csesarea  Philippi,  2600  were  slain  in 
cold  blood,  either  in  combats  with  wild  beasts,  or  fight- 
ing as  bands  of  gladiators.  This  was  in  honor  of  the 
birthday  of  his  brother  Domitian,  —  an  appropriate 
celebration  for  such  an  event.  Vespasian's  birthday 
was  also  commemorated  at  Berytus  with  the  same 
horrible  festivities.  One  act  of  mercy  alone,  towards 
the  Jewish  race,  marked  the  journey  of  Titus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Antioch,  incited  by  a  Jewish  apostate, 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  the  first  man  among  the  Jews  in 
the  city,  had  cruelly  persecuted  his  brethren.  This 
apostate  had  accused  his  kindred  of  a  design  of  setting 
fire  to  the  whole  city.  For  this  many  were  burnt  alive, 
and  the  whole  community  threatened  with  destruction. 
An  accidental  fire  happened  afterwards  to  take  place, 
which  was  again  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jews.     In 
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short,  the  whole  Grecian  population  was  so  exasperated 
against  the  Jews,  that  they  petitioned  Titus  for  their 
expulsion  from  the  city,  or  at  least  to  cancel  their 
privileges.^  Titus  at  first  gave  no  answer,  but  after- 
wards, on  his  return  firom  the  Euphrates,  he  refused 
their  demands  ifa  these  afiecting  words :  "  The  country 
of  the  Jews  is  destroyed,  —  thither  they  cannot  return : 
it  would  be  hard  to  allow  them  no  home  to  which  they 
can  retreat,  —  leave  them  in  peace."  As  he  passed 
from  Antioch  to  Alexandria,  he  surveyed  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  said  to  have  been  touched  with  pity 
at  the  total  desolation  of  that  splendid  city.  For  this 
work  of  havoc,  for  the  destruction  of  near  a  million  and 
a  half  of  human  lives,  and  the  reduction  of  above 
100,000  to  the  most  cruel  servitude,  Titus  was  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  a  splendid  trimnph.  If  the  num- 
bers in  Josephus  may  be  depended  on,  the  fearful 
catalogue  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  or  their  liberty 
in  this  exterminating  war,  and  its  previous  massacres, 
stands  as  follows :  ^ 

1  B.  J.  vu.  6. 2. 

s  I  hare  ventured  to  doubt  the  vast  nnmbers  (in  this  respect  the  discrep- 
ancies in  the  sacred  books  are  the  most  striking  and  most  irreconcilable) 
In  the  earlier  Jewish  history.  Joseph  us,  as  if  it  were  a  strange  habit  in  the 
people,  instead  of  confirming,  in  my  judgment,  by  his  boundless  extrav- 
agance, only  strengthens  the  doubtfulness  of  the  whole.  In  one  passage 
he  gravely  asserts  that  the  smallest  villages  in  Galilee  had  15,000  inhabi- 
tants (B.  J.  iii.  3.  2),  besides  a  great  number  of  cities,  itoXetcmtKvaif  of 
conrae  with  far  larger  populations. 

The  only  approach  to  statistics  is  the  calculation  from  the  number  of 
lambs  sacrificed  at  the  Passover,  from  which  he  would  conclude  that  three 
millions  of  persons  attended  at  Jerusalem  during  these  festivals.  (See  ii.  p. 
226. )  Though  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  these  persons  were  not  all  together 
in  the  capital,  that  some  were  coming  and  going  (for  all,  to  keep  the  Law 
there,  must  have  been  present  at  least  at  the  Great  Day),  yet  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  many  found  accommodation  in  the  adjacent  villages  (as  our 
Lord  seems  to  have  passed  the  nights  at  Bethany  and  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives);  and  whoever  has  seen  even  a  modem  pilgrimage  in  the  South  will 
make  fair  allowance  for  the  multitudes  which,  in  snob  climates,  sleep  in  tha 
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BsroRs  THK  War,  under  Ysspasiak. 

At  Jerusalem,  killed  by  Floras 8,600 

AtCasarea 20,000 

At  Scythopolis 18,000 

At  AsealoQ 2,500 

At  Ptolemais 2,000 

At  Alexandria 50,000 

At  Damascus   10,000 

At  Joppa 8,400 

Upon  the  mountain  Asamon 2,000 

The  battle  near  Ascalon 10,000 

The  Ambuscades 8,000 

129,600 

Dtjring  ths  War  m  Galileb  and  Judjea. 

At  Japha 15,000 

On  Gerizim 11,600 

AtJotapata  40,000 

At  Joppa • 4,200 

At  Tarichea 6,500 

At  Gamala 9,000 

At  Gischala 6,000 

In  Idumsea 10,000 

At  Grerasa 1,000 

Near  the  Jordan 15,000 

118,300 

At  Jerusalem 1,100,000 

After  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

At  Machserus 1,700 

At  Jardes 8,000 

AtMasada 960 

In  Cyrene 8,000 

8,660 

Total  killed 1,856,460 

open  air.  StiU,  taking  the  circuit  of  Jerusalem,  I  cannot  conceive  the 
possibility  of  crowding  such  numbers,  even  with  the  deductions  suggested, 
within  the  walls. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  add  a  passage  from  Strabo  confirmatory  of  the  great 
populousness  of  part  of  Galilee.  Jamnia  and  the  ailOacent  villages  furnished 
a  levy  of  40,000  armed  men.  Kot  ^  koI  kvavdpnaev  ovrog  6  rdms.  Cm'  « 
T^f  lOaiaiw  KUfo^  'lo^eiof,  koL  tuv  Karouuuv  tuv  KwtXi^  Terrapac  fWpiaSac 
^XtfyfrdoL    Lib.  zvi.  p.  759. 
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Prisoners. 

In  Gischala 2,200 

Near  the  Jordan 2,600 

At  Jerusalem 97,000 

Total  prisoners 101,700 

The  loss  in  many  skinnishes  and  battles  —  that  of 
Itabyrium,  for  instance  —  is  omitted,  as  we  have  not 
the  numbers ;  besides  the  immense  waste  of  life  from 
massacre,  famine,  and  disease,  inseparable  from  such  a 
war,  in  almost  every  district.  The  number  of  prisoners 
is  only  given  from  two  places  besides  Jerusalem. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  splendor  of  the  triumph 
which  Vespasian  shared  with  his  son  Titus  for  their 
common  victories.  Besides  the  usual  display  of  treas- 
ures, gold,  silver,  jewels,  purple  vests,  the  rarest  wild 
beasts  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  there  were  extraor- 
dinary pageants,  three  or  four  stories  high,  represent- 
ing, to  the  admiration  and  delight  of  those  civilized 
savages,  all  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war ;  beautiful 
coimtries  laid  waste,  armies  slain,  routed,  led  captive  ; 
cities  breached  by  military  engines,  stormed,  destroyed 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  women  wailing ;  houses  over- 
thrown ;  temples  burning ;  and  rivers  of  fire  flowing 
through  regions  no  longer  cultivated  or  peopled,  but 
blazing  far  away  into  the  long  and  dreary  distance. 
Among  the  spoils,  the  golden  table,  the  seven-branched 
candlestick,  and  the  book  of  the  Law,  from  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  were  conspicuous.^ 

The  triumph  passed  on  to  the  Capitol,  and  there 

1  Was  Pliny's  remarkable  expression  that  Jerusalem  was  the  most  famous 
city  in  the  East  ("in  qua  fuere  Hierosoljina,  longe  clarissima  urbium 
Orientis  non  Judseee  modo,**  1.  v.  c.  viii.)  the  common  sentiment  of  the  times, 
or  a  skilful  adulation  of  its  conquerors,  Vespasian  and  Titus,  his  special 
patrons? 
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paused  to  hear  that  the  glory  of  Rome  was  completed 
by  the  insulting  and  cruel  execution  of  the  bravest 
general  of  the  enemy.  This  distinction  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras.  He  was  dragged  along 
to  a  place  near  the  Forum,  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck,  scourged  as  he  went,  and  there  put  to  death.^ 

The  antiquary  still  endeavors  to  trace,  among  the 
defaced  and  mouldering  reliefs  of  the  arch  raised  to 
Titus,  ^^  the  Delight  of  human-kind,"  and  which  still 
stands  in  the  Forum  of  Rome,  the  representation  of  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  —  the 
golden  table  and  candlestick,  the  censers,  the  silver 
trumpets,  and  even  the  procession  of  captive  Jews.' 

1  B.  J.  vii.  5.  6. 

s  On  the  subsequeDt  fate  of  these  spoib  compare  a  dissertation  of  Reland, 
de  Spoliis  Templi;  Gibbon,  c  zli.;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  viii.  p.  260. 
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TERMINATION  OF  THE  WAR. 

Fall  of  Herodlon  —  Machwnu  —  Masada  —  Fate  of  JoMpbiu  —  Agrippa— 
Berenice. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  all  hopes  of 
resistance,  even  among  the  most  stubborn  of  the  Jews, 
would  have  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the,  Capital ; 
that,  after  the  &11  of  Jerusalem,  with  such  dreadful 
misery  and  carnage,  every  town  would  at  once  have 
opened  its  gates,  and  laid  itself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
irresistible  conqueror.  Yet,  when  Lucilius  Bassus 
came  to  take  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  he 
found  three  strong  fortresses  still  in  arms,  — Herodion, 
Masada,  and  Machaerus.  Herodion  immediately  capitu- 
lated ;  but  Machserus,  beyond  the  Jordan,  relying  on 
its  impregnable  position,  defied  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  Machaerus  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  lo^ 
crag,  surroimded  on  all  sides  by  ravines  of  enormous 
depth,  which  could  not  easily  be  crossed,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  filled  up.  One  of  these  ravines,  on  the 
western  side,  ran  down,  a  distance  of  nearly  eight 
miles,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Those  to  the  north  and  the 
south  were  less  deep,  but  not  less  impassable  ;  on  the 
east  the  hollow  was  175  feet  to  the  bottom,  beyond 
which  arose  a  mountain  which  faced  Machasrus.  The 
town  had  been  built  and  strongly  fortified  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  as  a  check  upon  the  Arabian  freebooters.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  beauty  as  well  as  strength,  adorned 
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with  noble  palaces,  and  amply  supplied  with  reservoirs 
of  water.  Bassus  determined  to  form  the  siege  on  the 
eastern  side ;  the  garrison  took  possession  of  the  citadel, 
and  forced  the  strangers,  who  had  taken  refuge  there 
from  all  quarters,  to  defend  the  lower  town.  Many- 
fierce  conflicts  took  place  under  the  walls ;  the  garrison 
sometimes  surprising  the  enemy  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  sallies  ;  sometimes,  when  the  Romans  were  pre- 
pared for  them,  being  repulsed  with  great  loss.  There 
happened  to  be  a  young  man,  named  Eleazar,  of  re- 
markable activity  and  valor,  who  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  these  attacks,  being  always  the  first  to  charge 
and  the  last  to  retreat,  oilen  by  his  single  arm  arresting 
the  progrefss  of  the  enemy,  and  allowing  his  routed 
compatriots  time  to  make  good  their  retreat.  One  day, 
after  the  battle  was  over,  proudly  confident  in  his 
prowess,  and  in  the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  remained 
alone  without  the  gates,  carelessly  conversing  with 
those  on  the  wall.  Rufus,  an  Egyptian,  serving  in  the 
Roman  army,  a  man  of  singular  bodily  strength, 
watched  the  opportunity,  rushed  on  him,  and  bore  him 
ofi^,  armor  and  all,  to  the  Roman  camp.  Bassus  ordered 
the  captive  to  be  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  sight  of 
the  besieged.  At  the  sufferings  of  their  brave  cham- 
pion the  whole  city  set  up  a  wild  wailing.  Bassus, 
when  he  saw  the  effect  of  his  barbarous  measure, 
ordered  a  cross  to  be  erected,  as  if  for  the  execution 
of  the  gallant  youtli.  The  lamentations  in  the  city 
became  more  loud  and  general.  Eleazar' s  family  was 
powerful  and  numerous.  Through  their  influence  it 
was  agreed  to  surrender  the  citadel,  on  condition  that 
Eleazar's  life  should  be  spared.  The  strangers  in  the 
lower  town  attempted  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
posts  of  the  besiegers  ;  a  few  of  the  bravest  succeeded ; 
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of  those  who  remabed,  1700  perished.      The  treaty 
with  the  garrison  was  honorably  observed. 

Bassus  proceeded  to  surronnd  the  forest  of  Jardes, 
where  a  vast  number  of  fugitives  had  taken  refuge ; 
they  attempted  to  break  through,  but  were  repulsed, 
and  3000  put  to  the  sword.  During  the  course  of 
these  successes  Bassus  died,  and  Flavins  Silva  assumed 
the  command  in  Palestine.  SUva  immediately  marched 
against  Masada,  the  only  place  which  still  held  out.^ 
Masada  was  situated  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Like  the  other  hill-fortresses  of  Palestine, 
it  stood  on  a  high  rock,  girt  with  precipitous  chasms, 
the  sides  of  which  a  goat  could  scarcely  clamber.  It 
was  accessible  only  by  two  narrow  and  very  difficult 
paths,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west.  On  the  east, 
the  path,  or  rather  a  rocky  stair,  led  up  fix)m  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  the  Serpent,  from  its  winding 
and  circuitous  course.  It  ran  along  the  verge  of 
frightful  precipices,  which  made  the  head  giddy  to  look 
down ;  it  was  necessary  to  climb  step  by  step  ;  if  the 
foot  slipped,  instant  death  was  inevitable.  After  wind- 
ing in  this  manner  nearly  four  miles,  this  path  opened 
on  a  level  space,  on  which  Masada  stood,  in  the  midst 
of  a  small  and  highly  cultivated  plain  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  fertility.  The  city  was  girt  with  a  wall, 
nearly  a  mile  in  circuit ;  it  was  twenty-two  feet  high, 
fourteen  broad,  and  had  thirty-seven  lofly  towers. 
Besides  this  wall,  Masada  had  a  strong  and  magnificent 
palace,  with  sixty  towers,  built  by  Herod,  on  the 
western  cliff,  and  connected,  by  an  underground  way, 
with  the  citadel.  The  western  ascent  was  commanded, 
in  its  narrowest  part,  by  an  impregnable  tower. 

^  There  is  an  engraving  in  Traiirs  Josephns  from  a  drawing  of  Masada, 
wbich  gives  a  striking  impression  of  its  sombre  grandeur  and  strengtli. 
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The  city  was  amply  supplied  with  excellent  water, 
and  with  provisions  of  all  kinds,  wine,  oil,  yegetables, 
and  dates.  According  to  the  strange  account  of  Jose- 
phus,  the  air  of  Masada  was  of  such  a  temperature, 
that,  although  some  of  these  fruits  had  been  laid  up  for 
a  hundred  years,  since  the  time  of  Herod,  they  were 
still  sound  and  fresh.  There  were  likewise  armories 
sufficient  to  supply  10,000  men,  with  great  stores  of 
unwrought  iron,  brass,  and  lead.  In  fact,  Masada  had 
been  the  fortress  which  Herod  the  Great  had  always 
looked  to  as  a  place  of  security,  either  in  case  of 
foreign  invasion,  or  the  revolt  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  town  was  now  as  strongly  manned  as  fortified. 
Eleazar,  the  commander,  was  a  descendant  of  Judas 
the  Galilean,  and  inherited  the  principles  of  his  ancestor 
in  their  sternest  and  most  stubborn  fanaticism.  To  yield 
to  a  foreign  dominion,  was  to  him  and  his  zealous 
associates  the  height  of  impiety ;  death  was  &r  pref- 
erable to  a  treacherous  dereliction  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God.  They  acted,  to  the  end,  up  to  their  lofly 
tenets. 

Silva,  having  blockaded  the  town,  so  that  none  could 
make  their  escape,  seized  a  point  of  rock,  called  the 
White  Promontory,  to  the  westward.  There  he 
erected  his  works,  a  mound,  350  feet  high,  and  above 
that  a  second  bank  of  enormous  stones  ;  and  at  length 
he  brought  a  battering-ram  to  bear  upon  the  walls. 
After  long  resistance,  a  breach  was  made  ;  but  the 
besieged  had  run  up  another  wall  within,  of  great 
timbers  laid  parallel  with  each  other,  in  two  separate 
rows,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  earth: 
this  sort  of  double  artificial  wall  was  held  together 
by  transverse  beams,  and  the  more  violently  it  was 
battered,  the  more  solid  and  compact  it  became,  by  the 
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yielding  of  the  earth.  Silva  ordered  his  men  to  throw 
lighted  brands  upon  it ;  the  timbers  speedily  kindled, 
and  the  whole  became  a  vast  wall  of  fire.  The  north 
wind  blew  the  flames  into  the  faces  of  the  besiegers, 
and  the  Romans  trembled  for  their  own  works  and 
engines.  On  a  sudden  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south, 
the  flames  burned  inwards,  and  the  whole  fell  down,  a 
heap  of  smouldering  ashes.  The  Romans  withdrew 
to  dieir  camp,  to  prepare  for  the  attack  on  the  next 
morning,  and  stationed  strong  and  vigilant  outposts  to 
prevent  the  flight  of  the  garrison.  But  Eleazar  was 
not  a  man  either  himself  to  attempt  flight  or  to  permit 
others  to  follow  so  dastardly  a  course.  He  assembled 
his  followers  in  the  palace,  and  reminded  them  that  the 
time  was  now  come  when  they  must  vindicate  to  the 
utmost  their  lofty  principles.  God  had  evidently 
abandoned  his  people  ;  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  ruin 
of  the  Temple,  too  sadly  proved  this.  The  sudden 
change  of  the  wind,  on  the  day  before,  distinctly 
announced  that  they,  too,  were  deserted  by  his  protect- 
ing providence.  Still  it  was  better  to  iall  into  the 
hands  of  God  than  of  the  Romans ;  and  he  proposed 
that  they  should  set  the  city  on  fire,  and  perish 
together,  with  their  wives  unviolated,  their  children 
yet  free  from  captivity,  on  that  noble  fimeral  pile. 

His  men  gazed  on  each  other  in  wonder.  Some 
were  kindled  at  once  with  his  enthusiasm  ;  others 
thought  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  tears  were 
seen  stealing  slowly  down  their  hardy  cheeks.  Eleazar 
saw  that  they  were  wavering,  and  broke  out  in  a  higher 
and  more  splendid  strain.  He  spoke  of  the  immortality, 
the  divinity  of  the  soul ;  its  joyftd  escape  from  its  im- 
prisonment in  its  mortal  tenement.  He  appealed  to 
the  example  of  the  Indians,  who  bear  life  as  a  burden. 
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and  cheerftdly  throw  it  off.^  Perhaps  with  still  greater 
eflFect  he  dwelt  on  the  treatment  of  the  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  the  abase  of  women,  the  slavery  of  chfl* 
dren,  the  murderous  scenes  in  the  amphitheatres. 
*'  Let  us  die,"  he  ended,  "  unenslaved ;  let  us  depart 
from  life  in  freedom  with  our  wives  and  children. 
This  our  law  demands,  this  our  wives  and  children 
entreat ;  God  himself  has  driven  us  to  this  stem 
necessity  ;  this  the  Romans  dread  above  all  things, 
lest  we  should  disappoint  them  of  their  victory.  Let 
us  deny  them  the  joy  and  triumph  of  seeing  us  sub* 
dued,  and  rather  strike  them  with  awe  at  our  death,  and 
with  enforced  admiration  of  our  indomitable  valor." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
multitude,  vying  with  each  other  in  eagerness  to  be^n 
on  the  instant  the  work  of  self-devotion.  On  their 
intoxicated  spirits  no  softer  feelings  had  now  the 
slightest  effect.  They  embraced  their  wives,  they 
kissed  their  children  even  with  tears,  and,  at  the 
moment,  as  though  they  had  been  the  passive  instru- 

1  yUya  fjhf  ovv  dvvarcu  y\n))^  koI  aufiari  awdedefdvtf  wotii  yap  <d*T^ 
bpyavw  uur^avofievov  aoparuc  avrd  Kivovaa,  kcu  &tf^T^  ^vattJC  yrcpcuripQ 
npoayovaa  ralq  izpa^eaiv.  *Ov  ft^v  6^*  iireifiuv  a7nh*Bd(fa  tov  Ka^?jaivroc 
a^r^v  (3(lpovc  tnl  yfjv  Kxd  TrpooKpefiofievcv,  xl^P^  ^noXu^ti  rdv  oUcuov^ 
Tore  6fl  (mKoplac  i(J}C^oc  Koi  TravTaxoi&ev  dKu?J>Tov  fieiixei  <H;vau£wc,  ooporof 
fiivovaa  role  iiv^purtivoiQ  hfifiaaiVy  Lxrrrep  airbc  6  tJ^edf.  This  is  a  fine 
passage,  though  one  may  doubt  whether  it  was  uttered  by  the  fierce  Si- 
carians :  if  it  was,  they  were  nobler  fellows  than  Josephus  represents  them.* 
But  the  speech  is  sadly  marred  by  its  length.  The  long  analog3'  with  the 
Indians  is  very  curious,  but  very  tame.  And  who  reported  the  speech  ?  t 
for  according  to  the  History  all  were  killed  and  burned,  except  two  old 
women  and  five  children  who  were  in  the  caverns  below. 

•  B.  J.  Til.  8. 

t  The  refenmoe  of  lOeftxar  to  the  Indians,  eyen  as  ascribed,  es  it  must  be,  to  Jose- 
phus, is  remarkable.  One  mtgbt  almost  suppose  that  he  had  read  the  Bbagavsi 
Oita.  See  Wilkins's  translation.  '<  How  can  the  man  who  belieyeth  that  this  thing 
is  faioormptible,  eternal,  inexhaustible,  and  without  bfarth,  think  that  he  «an  either 
kill  It  or  cause  It  to  be  killed  ?  "  Compare  the  whole  passage  in  WilUns's  t 
p.  87,  or  the  original  in  Schlegers  Bhagarat  Oita,  Lectio  11.  p.  zi. 
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ments  of  another's  will,  they  stabbed  them  to  the 
heart.  Not  a  man  declined  the  murderous  ofBce.  But 
they  thought  that  they  should  wrong  the  dead  if  they 
survived  them  many  minutes.  They  hastily  drew 
together  their  most  valuable  effects,  and,  heaping  them 
up,  set  fire  to  these  sumptuous  funeral  piles.  Then, 
ten  men  having  been  chosen  by  lot  as  the  general 
executioners,  the  rest,  one  after  another,  still  clasping 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  their  wives  and  children,  held  up 
their  necks  to  the  blow.  The  ten  then  cast  lots ;  nine 
fell  by  each  other's  hands  ;  the  last  man,  after  he  had 
careftdly  searched  whether  there  was  any  more  work 
for  him  to  do,  seized  a  lighted  brand,  set  fire  to  the 
palace,  and  so,  with  resolute  and  unflinching  hand, 
drove  the  sword  to  his  own  heart. 

One  old  woman,  another  female  who  was  a  relative 
of  Eleazar  and  distinguished  for  her  learning,  and  five 
children,  who  had  crept  into  an  underground  cavern, 
were  all  that  escaped ;  960  perished.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  Romans  advanced  to  the  wall  in  close  array 
and  with  the  greatest  caution.  They  fixed  the  scaling- 
ladders,  mounted  the  wall,  and  rushed  in.  Not  a  hu- 
man being  appeared ;  all  was  solitude  and  silence,  and 
the  vestiges  of  fire  all  around  filled  them  with  aston- 
ishment. They  gave  a  shout  as  they  were  wont  when 
they  drove  the  battering-ram,  as  if  to  startle  the  people 
from  their  luding-places.  The  two  women  and  the  five 
children  came  creeping  forth.  The  Romans  would  not 
believe  their  story,  till,  having  partially  extinguished 
the  fire,  they  made  their  way  into  the  palace,  and,  not 
without  admiration,  beheld  this  unexampled  spectacle 
of  self-devotion. 

Thus  terminated  the  final  subjugation  of  Judasa. 
A^  edict  of  the  Emperor  to  set  up  all  the  lands  to  sale 
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had  been  received  by  Bassus.  Vespasian  did  not  pur- 
sue the  usual  policy  of  the  Romans,  in  sharing  the 
conquered  territory  among  military  colonists.  He  re- 
served to  the  imperial  treasury  the  whole  profits  of  the 
sale.  Only  800  veterans  were  settled  in  Emmaas, 
about  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem.  At  the 
same  time  another  edict  was  issued  for  the  transfer  of 
the  .annual  capitation  tax  of  two  drachms,  paid  by  the 
Jews  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  for  the  support  of 
the  Temple  worship,  to  the  fund  for  rebuilding  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which,  as  Gibbon  ob- 
serves, "  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  had  been  con- 
sumed by  the  flames  of  war  about  the  same  time  with 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem."  Thus  the  Holy  Land  was 
condemned  to  be  portioned  out  to  strangers,  and  the 
contributions  for  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Abraham 
levied  for  the  maintenance  of  a  heathen  edifice. 

Yet,  though  entirely  extinguished  in  Judaea,  the  em- 
bers of  the  war  still  burned  in  more  distant  countries. 
Some  of  the  Assassins  (the  Sicarii)  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
began  to  display  their  usual  turbulence,  putting  to 
death  many  of  the  more  influential  Jewish  residents, 
who  opposed  their  seditious  designs,  and  exciting  the 
rest  to  revolt.  The  Jews  assembled  in  council,  and 
determined  to  put  down  these  dangerous  enemies  to 
their  peace,  by  seizing  and  delivering  them  up  to 
the  Romans.  Six  hundred  were  immediately  appre- 
hended ;  a  few,  who  fled  to  the  Thebais,  were  pursued 
and  captured.  But  the  spirits  of  these  men  were  still 
unsubdued  ;  the  most  protracted  and  excruciating  tor- 
ments could  not  induce  one  of  them,  not  even  the  ten- 
derest  boy,  to  renounce  his  Creed,  or  to  own  Csesar  as 
his  Lord.  On  the  news  of  this  commotion,  Vespasian 
sent  orders  that  the  Temple  of  Onias  in  Heliopolis 
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should  be  closed.  Lupus,  the  Prefect,  obeyed  the 
order,  took  away  part  of  the  treasures,  and  shut  up  the 
Temple.  The  edict  was  executed  with  still  greater 
rigor  by  Paulinus,  the  successor  of  Lupus,  who  en- 
tirely stripped  the  treasury,  and  made  the  way  to  the 
temple  impassable. 

The  last  of  these  fanatics,  having  previously  endan- 
gered the  peace  of  Cyrene,  had  almost  involved  in  his 
own  &te  the  few  distinguished  Jews  who  had  escaped 
the  ruin  of  their  coimtry.  A  certain  turbulent  weaver 
of  Cyrene,  named  Jonathan,  pretended  to  supernatural 
signs  and  visions,  and  led  a  multitude  of  the  lower 
orders  into  the  Desert.  The  chief  Jews  denounced  him 
to  Catullus,  the  governor  of  the  Pentapolis.  Troops  of 
horse  were  sent  out,  the  deluded  multitude  brought 
back,  and  the  impostor,  after  having  long  baiHed  their 
search,  was  apprehended.  Before  the  tribunal  of  the 
governor  this  man  accused  many  of  the  chief  Jews  as 
accomplices  in  his  plot.  Catullus  listened  with  greedy 
ear  to  his  charges,  and  even  suggested  the  names  of 
those  whom  he  was  anxious  to  convict.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  Jonathan  and  a  few  of  his  comrades,  a  man 
named  Alexander,  and  Berenice  his  wife,  who  had 
been  on  bad  terms  with  Catullus,  were  seized  and  put 
to  death.  Three  thousand  more  shared  their  fate ; 
their  property  was  confiscated  to  the  imperial  treasury. 
Jonathan  went  still  ftirther;  he  denounced,  as  the 
secret  instigators  of  his  revolt,  some  of  the  Jews  of 
the  highest  rank  who  resided  in  Rome,  —  among  the 
rest,  Josephus  the  historian.^ 

Catullus  came  to  Rome  with  his  witnesses.  Vespasian 
ordered  a  strict  investigation,  the  event  of  which  was 
the  exculpation  of  the  accused,  and  the  condemnation 
1  Joaeph.  B.  J.  vii.  cap.  vlt. 
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of  Jonathan,  who  was  first  scourged  and  then  burnt 
alive.  Catullus  escaped  animadversion  ;  but  Josephus, 
who  spares  no  opportunity  of  recounting  the  judg* 
ments  of  Providence  on  his  own  personal  enemies, 
gives  a  fi-ightBil  picture  of  his  end.  He  was  seized 
with  a  dreadful  malady  of  body  and  mind.  Racked 
with  remorse  of  conscience,  he  would  rave,  and  scream 
out  that  he  was  environed  by  the  ghosts  of  those  whom 
he  had  murdered.  He  would  then  leap  out  of  bed, 
and  writhe  and  roll  on  the  ground,  as  though  on  the 
rack,  or  burning  alive  in  the  flames.  At  length  his 
entrails  fell  out,  and  death  put  an  end  to  his  agonies. 
There  were  several  persons  who  escaped  from  the 
general  wreck  of  their  country,  whose  fate  may  excite 
some  interest.  Josephus,  the  historian,  after  his  sur- 
render, married  a  captive  in  Caesarea ;  but,  in  obedi- 
ence, it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  law  which  prohibited 
such  marriages  to  a  man  of  priestly  line,  he  discarded 
her,  and  married  again  in  Alexandria.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  present  during  the  whole  siege,  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  capitulate.  Whether 
he  seriously  considered  resistance  impossible,  or,  as  he 
pretends,  recognizing  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecies,  in  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
esteemed  it  impious  as  well  as  vain ;  whether  he  was 
actuated  by  the  baser  motive  of  self-interest,  or  the 
more  generous  desire  of  being  of  service  to  his  misera- 
ble coimtrymen,  he  was  by  no  means  held  in  the  same 
estimation  by  the  Roman  army  as  by  Titus.  They 
thought  a  traitor  to  his  country  might  be  a  traitor  to 
them ;  and  they  were  apt  to  lay  all  their  losses  to  his 
charge,  as  if  he  kept  up  secret  intelligence  with  the 
besieged.  On  the  capture  of  the  city,  Titus  offered 
him  any  boon  be  would  request.    He  chose  the  sacred 
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books,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  fiftj  fiiends. 
He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  select  190  of  his  friends 
and  relatives,  from  the  multitudes  who  were  shut  up 
in  the  Temple  to  be  sold  for  slaves.  A  little  after, 
near  Tekoa,  he  saw  a  number  of  persons  writhing  in 
the  agonies  of  crucifixion,  among  the  rest  three  of  his 
intimate  associates.  He  rode  off  with  all  speed  to  en- 
treat their  pardon.  It  was  granted ;  but  two  of  them 
expired  as  they  were  being  taken  down  from  the  cross ; 
the  third  survived.  The  estate  of  Josephus  lying 
within  the  Roman  encampment,  Titus  assigned  him 
other  lands  in  lieu  of  it.  Vespasian  also  conferred  on 
him  a  considerable  property  in  land.  Josephus  lived 
afterwards  in  Rome,  in  high  jEaivor  with  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Domitian.  The  latter  punished  certain 
Jews,  and  an  eunuch,  the  tutor  of  his  son,  who  had 
falsely  accused  him  ;  exempted  his  estate  from  tribute, 
and  advanced  him  to  high  honor.  He  was  a  great 
&vorite  with  the  Empress  Domitia.  He  took  the 
name  of  Flavius,  as  a  dependant  on  the  Imperial 
&inily. 

By  his  Alexandrian  wife  Josephus  had  three  sons : 
one  only,  Hyrcanus,  lived  to  maturity.  Dissatisfied 
with  his  wife's  conduct,  he  divorced  her  likewise,  and 
married  a  Cretan  woman,  from  a  Jewish  family,  of  the 
first  rank  and  opulence  in  the  island,  and  of  admirable 
virtue. 

At  Rome,  Josephus  first  wrote  the  Histpry  of  the 
Jewish  War,  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  for  the 
use  of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  East,  particularly 
those  beyond  the  Euphrates.^  He  afterwards  trans- 
lated the  work  into  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Western  Jews  and  of  the  Romans.    Both  King  Agrippa 

1  WliiBton  assigns  the  Jewish  Wir  to  about  A.  g.  75 ;  the  Antiquities  to  93. 
VOL.  XL  26 
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and  Titas  bore  testimony  to  its  accuracy.  The  latter 
ordered  it  to  be  placed  in  the  public  library,  and  signed 
it  with  his  own  hand,  as  an  authentic  memorial  of  the 
times.  Many  years  afterwards,  about  a.  c.  93,  he 
published  his  great  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews,  of  which  the  main  object  was  to  raise  his  nation 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  confute 
certain  calumnious  accounts  of  their  early  history, 
which  increased  the  hatred  and  contempt  in  which 
they  were  held.  With  the  same  view  he  wrote  an 
answer  to  Apion,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, who  had  given  currency  to  many  of  the  ancient 
fictions  of  Egyptian  tradition  concerning  the  Jews. 
He  likewise  published  his  own  Life,  in  answer  to  the 
statements  of  his  old  antagonist,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  who 
had  sent  forth  a  history  of  the  war,  written  in  Greek 
with  considerable  elegance.  When  he  died  is  uncer- 
tain :  history  loses  sight  of  him  in  his  56th  €»r  57th 
year.^ 

The  last  of  the  royal  house  of  Herod  who  mled 
in  Palestine,  King  Agrippa,  among  the  luxuries  of  the 
Roman  capital,  where  he  generally  resided,  forgot  the 
calamities  of  his  coimtry  and  the  ruin  of  his  people. 
He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  humble  and  contented 

1  The  view  taken  bj  later  Jewish  writera  of  the  character  of  Josephoa 
and  of  his  Histoiy  is  thus  expressed  by  Jost:  — 

"  Die  Kriegsgeschichte,  hochst  merkwiirdig  in  ihrer  Art,  erzahlt  der 
eitele,  eigenniitzige  and  Terr&iherische  Joseph,  oft  die  Thatsachen  entstel- 
lend,  mit  schauderhafter  Kalte;  nach  ihm  sind  die  fieiheitsliebenden  Ge- 
nossen  nur  Verbrecher  and  Raaber,  deren  Ueberwindung  and  granssigs 
Behandlung  er  in  behaglicfaem  Cienuss  seines  Siindenlohnes  mit  sicfailichem 
Beifali  schildert.  £r  hat  mit  seinen  iibrigens  onschatzbaren  Greschichts- 
werkeo  sich  selbst  ein  ewiges  Brandmahl  aa%edruckt**  Jadentham,  i. 
p.  445. 

I  cannot  qaite  assent  to  the  coldness,  though  Josephns  too  often  writos 
like  a  rhetorician,  —  certainly  not  to  his  taking  delight  in  the  sofferings  of 
his  oooiitiymen. 
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vassal  of  Rome.  He  had  received  the  honors  of  the 
prsetorship,  and  an  accession  of  territory,  from  Ves- 
pasian. In  him  the  line  of  the  Idumsean  sovereigns 
was  extinct.  ^ 

His  sister,  Berenice,  had  nearly  attained  a  loftier 
destiny.  She  was  received  with  the  highest  honors  at 
the  Imperial  court,  where  her  heanty  and  attractions, 
notwithstanding  that  she  had  been  twice  married,  and 
had  no  great  character  for  virtue,*  so  inflamed  the  heir 
of  the  empire  and  the  conqueror  of  Judaea,  Titus,  that 
Rome  trembled  lest  a  Jewish  mistress  should  sit  on  the 
imperial  throne.^  The  public  dissatisfaction  was  so 
loud  and  unambiguous  that  Titus  was  constrained  to 
dismiss  her.  She  returned  afterwards  to  Rome,  but 
never  regained  her  former  fevor.  Tbfe  time  of  her 
death,  as  well  as  that  of  her  brother,  is  uncertain. 

1  The  Boman  satirist,  Javenal,  has  giren  currency  to  a  report  of  a 
scandalous  connecdoa  with  her  brother:  — 

"  Dtlnde  ftdunas  notteiimus,  et  Berenio«s 
Jn  diglto  Iketai  preCtocior :  hone  dwHt  oUm 
Barbaras  InoMtn,  dodlt  hono  Agrippa  sorori/'  —  Batir.  tf .  IM. 

s  "  Propterqne  insigDem  region  Berenices  amorem  cni  etiam  nuptiaa 
pollidtiis  ferebatur.  Berenicem  statam  ab  nrbe  dimisit  invitas  invitam.** 
—  Suet  hi  Tit  vii.  Compare  Dion  Cassina.  AnieliiiB  Victor,  in  his  Eptt- 
I  adda  ftffther  scandaL 
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BABCOCHAB. 

Character  of  the  ensuing  Histoiy  —  Beestablishment  of  Jewish  Commimi- 
ties  —  Origin  and  Growth  of  Rabbinism  —  History  to  the  Time  of 
Trajan  — Insorrections  in  Egrpt,  CjTene,  Crpnis,  Mesopotamia,  Pales- 
tine  —  iSabbi  Akiba  —  Baicochab  —  Fall  of  Bither. 

The  political  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  an- 
nihilated ;  it  was  never  again  recognized  as  one  of  the 
states  or  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Judaea  was  sentenced 
to  be  portioned  out  to  strangers,  —  the  capital  was 
destroyed  —  the  Temple  demolished  —  the  royal  house 
almost  extinct  —  the  High-Priesthood  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple.  Our  history  has  lost,  as  it  were, 
its  centre  of  unity ;  we  have  to  trace  a  despised  and 
obscure  race  in  almost  every  region  of  the  world,  and 
connect,  as  we  can,  the  loose  and  scattered  details  of 
their  story.  We  are  called  back,  indeed,  for  a  short 
time  to  Palestine,  to  relate  new  scenes  of  revolt,  ruin, 
and  persecution.  We  behold  the  formation  of  two 
separate  spiritual  states,  under  the  authority  of  which 
the  whole  nation  seems  to  range  itself  in  willing  obedi- 
ence. But  in  later  periods  we  must  wander  over  the 
iv^hole  &ce  of  the  habitable  globe  to  gather  the  scanty 
traditions  which  mark  the  existence  of  the  Jewish 
people  among  the  diflferent  states  of  Asia,  Afidca,  and 
Europe,  —  where,  refusing  to  mingle  their  blood  with 
any  other  race  of  mankind,  they  dwell  in  their  distinct 
&milies  and  communities,  and  still  maintain,  though 
sometimes  long  and  utterly  imconnected   with  each 
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Other,  the  principle  of  national  unity.  Jews  in  the  in- 
delible features  of  the  countenance,  in  mental  charac- 
ter, in  customs,  usages,  and  laws,  in  language  and  litera- 
ture, above  all,  in  religion ;  in  the  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  in  the  hopes  of  the  fixture  ;  with  ready  pliancy 
they  accommodate  themselves  to  every  soil,  every 
climate,  every  gradation  of  manners  and  civilization, 
every  form  of  government ;  with  inflexible  pertinacity 
they. practise  their  ancient  usages,  circumcision,  absti- 
nence from  unclean  meats,  eating  no  animal  food  which 
has  not  been  killed  by  a  Jew ;  rarely  intermarry, 
except  among  each  other ;  observe  the  fasts  and  festi- 
vals of  their  Church ;  and  assemble,  wherever  they  are 
numerous  enough,  or  dare  to  do  so,  in  their  synagogues 
for  public  worship.  Denizens  everywhere,  rarely  citi- 
zens ;  even  in  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been 
the  longest  and  most  firmly  established,  they  appear, 
to  a  certain  degree,  strangers  or  sojourners  ;  they  dwell 
apart,  though  mingling  with  their  neighbors  in  many 
of  the  affairs  of  life.  For  common  purposes  they  adopt 
the  language  of  the  country  they  inhabit ;  but  the 
Hebrew  remains  the  national  tongue,  in  which  their 
holy  books  are  read,  and  their  religious  services  con- 
ducted, —  it  is  their  Hterary  and  sacred  language,  as 
Latin  was  that  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Dark 
Ages. 

The  history  of  the  modem  Jews  may  be  comprehended 
under  three  heads:  1st.  Their  literature,  which,  in 
fact,  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  their  law  and  their 
religion,  the  great  mass  of  their  writings  being  entirely 
devoted  to  those   subjects;^   2d.  Their  persecutions; 

1 1  have  rather  expanded  the  view  of  the  Jewish  literature;  still,  how- 
ever, avoiding  a  barren  catalogue  of  the  names  of  writers  unknown  beyond 
the  sphere  of  Judaism,  and  dwelling  almost  entirely  on  those  who  have 
exercised  an  influence  beyond  that  circle.  The  list  of  Jewish  writers  must 
be  sought  in  the  Buxtorfs,  in  Bartolocd,  in  De  Rossi,  and  other  writeiv, 
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3d*  Their  industiy  and  their  wealth,  in  general  the  &tal 
causes  of  those  persecutions.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  popular 
character  of  our  work  to  enter  into  it,  further  than  as 
it  has  influenced  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
nation.  The  second  will  be  too  often  forced  upon  our 
notice :  at  one  period  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  written, 
as  it  were,  in  their  blood ;  they  show  no  signs  of  life 
but  in  their  cries  of  agony  j  they  only  appear  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  to  be  oppressed,  robbed,  tortured, 
massacred.  Yet  still,  patient  and  indeiatigable,  they 
pursue,  under  every  disadvantage,  the  steady  course  of 
industry.  Wherever  they  have  been  allowed  to  dwell 
unmolested,  or  still  more,  in  honor  and  respect,  they 
have  added  largely  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth, 
cultivation,  and  comfort.  Where,  as  has  been  more 
usually  the  case,  they  have  been  barely  tolerated,  — 
where  they  have  been  considered,  in  public  estimation, 
the  basest  of  the  base,  the  very  outcasts  and  refuse  of 
mankind,  they  have  gone  on  accumulating  those  treas- 
ures which  they  dared  not  betray  or  enjoy.  In  the 
most  barbarous  periods  they  kept  up  the  only  traffic 
and  communication  which  subsisted  between  distant 
countries ;  like  hardy  and  adventurous  miners,  they 
were  always  at  work  under  the  surface  of  society, 
slowly  winning  their  way  to  opulence.  Perpetually 
plundered,  yet  always  wealthy;  massacred  by  thou- 
sands, yet  springing  up  again  from  their  undying  stock ; 
the  Jews  appear  at  all  times,  and  in  all  regions.  Their 
perpetuity,  their  national  immortality,  is  at  once  the 
most  curious  problem  to  the  political  inquirer,  —  to  the 
religious  man  a  subject  of  profound  and  awful  admi- 
ration. 

among  whom  I  would  name  especially  the  Kasays  of  M.  Monk  (Paria, 
1859)  as  the  latest  and  among  the  most  learned. 
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It  was  not  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
state  that  it  revived  again  in  appearance,  under  the 
form  of  two  separate  communities  mostly  dependent 
upon  each  other :  one  under  a  sovereignty  purely  spirit* 
ual,  the  other  partly  temporal  and  pardy  spiritual,  — 
but  each  comprehending  all  the  Jewish  &milies  in  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of  the 
Jews  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates  appeared  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  West ;  the  chief  of  the  Mesopotamian  com- 
munity assumed  the  striking  but  more  temporal  title  of 
Resch-Glutha,  or  Prince  of  the  Captivity.  The  origin 
of  both  these  dignities,  especially  of  the  Western  patri- 
archate, is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that,  from  the  character  of  the  great  war 
with  Rome,  the  people,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the 
Jews,  would  have  fallen  into  utter  dissolution,  or,  at 
least,  verged  rapidly  towards  total  extermination.  Be- 
sides the  loss  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  lives 
during  the  war,  the  markets  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
glutted  with  Jewish  slaves.  The  amphitheatres  were 
crowded  with  these  miserable  people,  who  were  forced 
to  slay  each  other,  not  singly,  but  in  troops ;  or  fell  in 
rapid  succession,  glad  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  by  the  more  expeditious  cruelty  of  the  wild 
beast.  And  in  the  unwholesome  mines  hundreds  were 
doomed  to  toil  for  that  wealth  which  was  not  to  be 
their  own.  Yet  still  this  inexhaustible  race  revived 
before  long  to  offer  new  candidates  for  its  inalienable 
inheritance  of  detestation  and  misery.  Of  the  state  of 
Palestine,  indeed,  immediately  after  the  war,  we  have 
little  accurate  information.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  the 
enormous  loss  of  life,  and  the  numbers  carried  into 
captivity,  drained  the  coimtry  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion;   or  how  fiur  the  rescript  of  Vespasian,  which 
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offered  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  province  for 
sale,  introduced  a  foreign  race  into  the  possession  of  the 
soil.  The  immense  numbers  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  imply,  either  that  the 
coimtry  was  not  nearly  exhausted,  or  that  the  repro- 
duction in  this  still  fertile  region  was  extremely  rapid. 
In  feet,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  whatever  havoc 
was  made  by  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  by  distress,  by 
femine,  —  whatever  the  consumption  of  human  life  in 
the  amphitheatre  and  the  slave-market,  yet  the  ravage 
of  the  war  was,  after  all,  by  no  means  universal  in  the 
province.  Galilee,  JudaBa,  and  great  part  of  Idnmaea 
were  wasted,  and  probably  much  depopulated;  but, 
excepting  a  few  towns  which  made  resistance,  the 
populous  regions  and  wealthy  cities  beyond  the  Jordan 
escaped  the  devastation.  The  dominions  of  King 
Agrippa  were,  for  the  most  part,  respected.  Samaria 
submitted  without  resistance,  as  did  most  of  the  cities 
on  the  sea-coast.  Many  of  the  rich  and  infiuential 
persons  fell  off  from  their  more  obstinate  countrymen 
at  the  beginning  or  during  the  course  of  the  war,  were 
fevorably  received,  and  dismissed  in  safety  by  Titus.^ 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  Sanhedrin  escaped 
the  general  wreck.     Before  the  formation  of  the  siege, 

1 "  Noch  bestanden  iiberall  im  Reiche,  und  selbst  in  Palastina  Gemeinden, 
welche  am  Kainpfe  sich  nicht  betheiligt  batten,  romisch-gesinnte,  welche 
keinen  Grund  zur  Verfolgung  darboten,  oder  solche,  deren  kriegesliutige 
M&nner  ibre  Kubnheit  gebiisst  batten;  noch  blieben  im  Schutz  der  Romer 
gemcLs»gte  Manner,  inrelche  frUhzeitig  ubergetreten  waren,  and  denen 
Erhaltung  ibrer  Besitzen  zugesagt  worden;  noch  waren  stille  Bewohner 
iibrig,  welche  nach  Erstickang  des  Aufstandes  keinen  Argwohn  einfloss- 
ten.  Der  Romer  war  viel  za  stolz,  urn  seine  Rache  wciter  auszudehnen, 
und  die  Klugheit  forderte  Schonung  derer,  welcbe  durch  Bestellung  dea 
Bodens  und  andere  friedliche  Beschaftigungen  dem  Reicbe  noch  Abgaben 
eintragen  konnten.  Von  den  obnehin  dem  Kriege  abgeneigten  Gelehrten 
war  eher  eine  Besch\vichtigung  der  Gemiither  zu  erwarten.  Die  Religion 
lebte  wieder  auf."  Jost,  Judenthum,  ii.  4.  (Published  since  the  first 
editions  of  this  work. 
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it  had  followed  Gamaliel,  its  Nasi,  or  Prince,  to  Jabne 
(Jamnia).^  Simeon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gamaliel, 
had  gone  up  to  the  Passover ;  he  was  put  to  death. 
Rabban  Jochanan  ben  Zaccai,  after  having  labored  in 
vain  to  persuade  the  people  to  peace,  made  his  escape 
to  the  camp  of  Titus,  and  afterwards  became  Nasi  at 
Jamnia.  It  was  Rabban  Jochanan  who,  on  the  awftil 
night  when  the  great  eastern  gate  of  the  Temple  flew 
open  of  its  own  accord,  quoted  the  ominous  words  of 
the  prophet  Zechariah  —  "  Open  ihy  doors,  0  Lebanon, 
that  the  fire  may  devour  thy  cedars.*^  He  escaped  the 
ftiry  of  the  Zealots  by  being  laid  out  on  a  bier  as  dead, 
and  carried  forth  by  his  scholars,  R.  Joshua  and  R. 
Eliezar.  Jochanan  is  famous  in  Jewish  tradition :  he 
is  the  first  of  the  elder  Tanaim.  Of  the  various 
anecdotes  and  sayings  attributed  to  him,  this  appears 
to  me  the  most  striking :  —  His  son  died  ;  he  was  in- 
consolable. His  five  famous  scholars, met  to  comfort 
him ;  four  of  them  urged  the  examples  of  Adam,  of 
Job,  of  Aaron,  of  David,  who  had  suffered  the  same 
affliction.  "  How  can  the  sufferings  of  others  alleviate 
my  sorrow  ?  "  The  fifth  said  —  "A  man  had  a  precious 
jewel  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  was  troubled  by  the 
thought,  *  How  can  I  render  up  this  treasure  un- 
injured ? '  Thou  art  in  the  same  case :  thou  hast  had 
the  happiness  to  restore  thy  well-trained  son  uncorrupt 
to  the  Giver."  —  "  My  son,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  truly 
comforted  me."  Jochanan's  dying  words  were — "  Fear 
God  even  as  ye  fear  men."  His  disciples  seemed 
astonished.     He  added — "He  who  would  commit  a 

1  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pennisfiion  granted,  according  to  the 
Babbins,  by  Titus,  to  the  Sanhedrin,  to  depart  to  Jamnia,  Jabne,  or  Jafne, 
ii  another  version  of  the  account  in  Josephus,  of  the  eminent  persons  who 
were  courteoush'  received  by  Titus,  sent  to  Gophni^  and  afterwards  recalled, 
for  a  short  time,  to  try  their  influence,  with  Josephus,  in  persuading  the 
besieged  to  surrender. 
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sin,  first  looks  round  to  discover  whether  any  man  sees 
him ;  so  take  ye  heed  that  God's  all-seeing  eye  see  not 
the  sinfol  thought  in  your  heart."  There  is  another 
account  of  his  last  words.  His  disciples  addressed 
him  —  "  Why  weepest  thou,  thou  Light  of  Israel  ?  " — 
"  If  they  were  about  to  lead  me  before  a  king  of  flesh 
and  blood,  who  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  in  the 
grave  ;  if  he  were  wroth  with  me,  his  wrath  were  not 
eternal ;  if  he  should  put  me  in  cluuns,  his  chains  were 
not  eternal ;  if  he  should  put  me  to  death,  that  death 
would  not  be  eternal ;  I  might  appease  him  with  words 
or  bribe  him  with  gifts.  But  now  they  are  about  to 
lead  me  before  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord  Blessed  for- 
ever, who  lives  and  remains  in  sdBCula  et  sascula  ssecn- 
lorum.  K  he  is  wroth  with  me,  his  wrath  is  eternal ; 
if  he  casts  me  into  chains,  his  chains  are  eternal ;  if  he 
puts  me  to  death,  it  is  eternal  death ;  him  no  words 
can  appease,  no  gifts  soften.  And  ftuther,  there  are 
two  ways  —  one  to  hell,  one  to  Paradise ;  and  I  know 
not  which  way  they  will  lead  me.  Is  there  not  cause 
for  tears  ?  "  ^  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Simeon,  likewise 
escaped  the  fate  of  his  father,  slain  during  the  siege. 
With  the  permission  of  Titus,  he  followed  Jochanan  to 
Jamnia,  and  afterwards  succeeded  him  in  the  piesi- 
dency.2 

1  Lightfoot,  in  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  opinionB,  Myii,  insoUingly,  *'  Oh 
the  wretched  and  failing  faith  of  a  Pharisee  in  the  hoar  of  death!  "  Light- 
foot,  Academis  Jafnensis  Historic  Fragm.  Works,  8vo.  Edit  Pitman,  i. 
446. 

3  The  Sanhedrin,  the  Habbins  say,  had  ten  flittings:*~from  Gazith  (the 
chamber  in  the  Temple)  to  Khanoth  (the  Tabemae,  or  shops,  in  the  outer 
court);  from  Khanoth  to  Jerusalem;  ftx>m  Jerusalem  to  Jabneth;  from 
Jabneth  to  Osba;  from  Osha  to  Shepharaam;  (torn  Shepharaam  to  Beth- 
shaaraim;  from  Bethshaaraim  to  Sepphoris;  from  Sepphoris  to  Tiberias. 
Its  Nasi,  or  Presidents,  on  the  same  authority,  were  as  follows  :t  — 

*  JoBt,  Judentham,  U.  16  et  »eq. 

t  Jost  writes  thoB :  "  Wemi  daher  beriehtet  iHrd,  daas  das  STXwdrioa  nseh  vir- 
■ehiedanen  Ortengewaadert  sel,  so  hat  man  aiohl  einenlbitwlhmnd  | 
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That  this  school  of  GamalieU  had  any  legitimate 
title  to  the  dignity  of  the  Sanhedxin  may  he  reasonably 

Ezra. 

Simon  the  Jiut. 

AntigoDos  of  Socho  (the  master  of  Sadoc). 

Joeeph  ben  Joezer,  President.    Joseph  ben  Jochanan,  Vice-President.* 

Joshaa  bea  Perachiah — persecuted   by  Alexander  Janneos;  fled  to 

Alexandria,  t 
Judah  ben  Tabbai,  P.    Simon  ben  Shetach,  V.  P.  —  according  to  Light- 
foot,  many  eminttU  actions  were  performed  by  them;  —  Ikey  hanged 

eighty  vUches  ta  one  ilay.X 
Shemaiah,  P.  Abtalion,  V.  P.  —  descended  from  Sennacherib !  —  their 

mothers  of  Jewish  blood.  Probably  the  Sameas  and  Pollio  of  Josephos. 
Hillel,  P.  Sharomai,  V.  P.  —  Hillel  was  a  second  Moses :  at  forty  years 

old  he  came  up  to  Jerusalem;  forty  years  he  studied  the  law;  forty 

years  he  was  president.  § 
Simeon,  son  of  Hillel  —  supposed  by  some  the  Simeon  who  took  our 

Saviour  in  his  arms;  but  there  is  considerable  chronological  difficulty. 
Gamaliel,  son  of  Simeon,  (the  teacher  of  St  Paul,) — with  him  the 

honor  of  the  law  failed,  purity  and  Pharisaism  died.]] 
Simeon,  his  son  —  slain  at  Jerusalem.^ 
Jochanan  ben  Zaccai. 
Gamaliel  of  Jabneh,  son  of  Simeon. 
Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  first  Patriarch  of  Tiberias. 
Judah,  son  of  Simeon. 
Gamaliel,  son  of  Judah. 

1  Jost,  true  to  his  own  system,  makes  Gamaliel  the  founder  of  a  new 
Sanhedrin.  To  Gamaliel  is  attributed  a  table  which  showed  the  phases  of 
the  moon ;  p.  25,  note. 

KSrper  su  denken,  der  bios  den  Ort  gewechfelt  habe,  soadem  einen  nach  Uater- 
brechungen  vieder  neu  Botammengetretenen;  "  il.  87. 

•  lightfbot,  FaU  of  Jeruaalam,  Section  It. 

t  On  Joshua  ben  Perachiah — Joet,  Iiraeliter,  iii.  p.  79,  &o.  On  fflmon  ben 
Shetaeh,  p.  89. 

t  Compare  Joet,  Oeschichte,  iii.  91,  for  the  whole  stoiy,  and  the  **Anhang''  to 
the  passage.  It  is  worth  obserring,  that,  though  Jost  has  complained  tihat  the  print- 
ing in  Lightfoot^s  works,  especially  of  the  Cbaldaic,  is  Torjr  incorrect,  yet  he  Aillj 
appreciates  the  profound  erudition  of  our  great  Talmndist.  "  Der  gelehrte  Eng- 
l&nder  in  seine  Sammlnng  die  in  Ulnaicht  der  Oelelirsamkeit  die  Bewunderung  der 
Nachwelt  rerdient."    Anhang,  iii.  p.  167. 

}  The  school  of  Hillel  and  the  school  of  Shammal  established  a  permanent  and 
distincttTe  influence  over  the  Jewish  mind.  The  great  dietlnetkm  was,  that  Hillel 
always  adhered  to  the  miider  and  more  meroifUl,  ShammaJ  to  the  more  strict  and 
serere  interpretation  of  the  Law. 

I  Jost  seems  to  give  this  saying  as  relating  to  the  young  QamaUel  of  Jamnia. 

On  Jochanan  ben  Zacchal — Joet,  Judenthnm,  U.  p.  16  et  seq, 

Y  Babban  Simeon,  the  President  of  the  Council,  was  caught  in  Jernsalflin  as  In 
a  trap,  and  lost  his  life.    Lightfoot,  FaU  of  Jerusalem,  Section  iii. 
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doubted ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  great  school  of 
Jamnia  obtained  considerable  authority,  and  whether 
from  the  rank  and  character  of  its  head,  or  from  the 
assemblage  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  ancient 
Sanhedrin,  who  formed  a  sort  of  community  in  that 
place,  it  was  looked  up  to  with  great  respect  and 
veneration  by  the  Jews  who  remained  in  Palestine, 
The  Romans  would  regard  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference the  establishment  of  this  kind  of  authority. 
Like  Pilate,  or  Gallio  in  the  Acts,  they  would  leave 
to  the  conquered  people  to  settle  among  themselves 
"  questions  relating  to  their  law.^^  But  these  points 
were  of  vital  interest  to  the  Jew :  they  far  surpassed 
in  importance  all  sublunary  considerations ;  on  these 
depended  the  fevor  of  their  God,  their  only  refiige  in 
their  degradation  and  misery ;  and  with  imexampled, 
though  surely  not  reprehensible  pertinacity,  the  more 
they  were  depressed,  the  more  ardently  they  were 
attached  to  their  own  institutes.  They  were  their  only 
pride  —  their  only  treasure  —  their  only  patrimony, 
now  that  their  Temple  was  in  ashes,  and  their  land 
had  been  confiscated.  The  enemy  could  not  wrest 
them  away ;  they  were  the  continual  remembrancers 
of  the  glories  of  the  past,  the  only  consolation  and 
pledge  of  blessing  for  the  fiiture.^    It  is  indeed  a  strange 

1  From  the  Capita  Patrum  in  the  Mischna,  Part  iy.,  may  be  seen  the 
profound  reverence,  attachment,  almost  adoration  of  the  Law.  "  He  who 
leameth  in  the  Law,  in  the  name  of  the  Law,  he  is  worthy  of  many  things, 
not  only  of  man}'  things,  of  the  whole  world.  ...  He  loves  God,  he  loves 
men ;  he  makes  God  to  rejoice,  he  makes  men  to  rejoice.  The  Law  clothes 
him  with  humility  and  fear.  It  makes  him  fit  to  become  just,  pious, 
upright,  faithful.  It  removes  him  far  off  from  sin,  approaches  him  to 
innocence.  Men  derive  from  the  Law  all  that  is  useful,  —  counsel,  wisdom, 
prudence,  fortitude;  as  it  is  written,  *  With  me  is  counsel,  with  me  is  under- 
standing and  power;*  and  the  Law  gives  to  him  the  kingdom,  and  the 
dominion,  and  the  searching  out  of  judgment,  and  the  secrets  of  the  Law 
are  revealed  to  him,  and  he  is  made  as  a  perennial  fountain,  and  as  a  river 
which  waxes  more  and  more  strong.   And  he  becomes  modest  and  patient, 
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transition  in  Jewish  history  from  the  wild  contests  of 
the  fanatic  Zealots  to  the  disputations  of  learned  ex- 
pounders of  the  Law,  —  from  the  bloody  tribunals  of 
Simon  Bar  Gioras,  John  of  Gischala,  and  Eleazar  the 
Zealot,  to  the  peacefril  scholars  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
—  from  the  din  of  arms,  the  confusion  of  besieged 
cities,  the  miseries  of  famine,  massacre,  and  conflagra- 
tion, to  discussions  about  unclean  meats,  new  moons, 
and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.^  But  of  all  things 
it  is  most  strange  that  a  people,  apparently  occupied  in 
these  scholastic  triflings,  should,  in  sixty  years,  spring 
up  again  in  a  revolt  scarcely  less  formidable  to  the 
ruling  powers,  or  less  calamitous  to  themselves,  than 
the  great  Jewish  war  under  Titus. 

Gamaliel,^  the  last  of  the  Gamaliels,  the  son  of  Ju- 
dah,  the  president  of  the  school  in  Jamnia,  or,  as  the 
Jews  assert,  the  Nasi  of  the  Sanhedrin,  was  deeply 
learned,  but  proud  and  overbearing.  He  studiously 
depressed  his  rivals  in  learning,  R.  Eliezer,  son  of 
Hyrcan,  aud  R.  Joshua,  son  of  Hananiah.  It  was  a 
question  whether  a  first-bom  animal,  wounded  on  the 
lip,  was  a  lawful  offering.  Joshua  decided  in  the 
affirmative.      GamaUel  not  merely  annulled  his  sen- 

and  pardons  him  who  affects  him  with  ignominy.  Such  a  man  the  Law 
magnifies,  and  sets  him  above  all  work."  Mischna,  iv.  p.  48.  This  almost 
deification  of  the  Law  should  be  studied  to  understand  St  Paul's  argument 
when  contrasting  it  with  the  Gospel. 

1  Lightfoot,  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  Sect.  ir.  Compare  Jost,  Geschichte,  iii. 
283,  and  Judenthum,  ii.  25  et  seq, 

2  It  was  a  saying,  it  should  seem,  of  this  Gamaliel,  son  of  Judah,  the 
Prince:  — *' He  who  multiplies  flesh  multiplies  woes;  he  who  multiplies 
riches  multiplies  cares;  he  who  multiplies  woes  multiplies  witches;  he  who 
multiplies  women-servants  multiplies  wickedness;  he  who  multiplies  men- 
servants  multiplies  robbery;  he  who  multiplies  the  land  multiplies  life; 
he  who  multiplies  schools  multiplies  wisdom ;  he  who  multiplies  counsel 
multiplies  the  Law;  he  who  multiplies  justice  (or  almsgiving)  multiplies 
peace ;  he  who  gains  to  himself  a  good  name  g^ns  himself ;  he  who  gaina 
the  Law  gains  eternal  life.'*    Mischna,  Capita  Patrum,  iv.  p.  416. 
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tence,  but  inflicted  a  humiliating  penaiice  on  Joshna, 
making  him  stand  up  while  himself  was  lecturing.  A 
scholar  asked  Joshua,  whether  evening  prayer  was  a 
duty  or  a  firee-will  offering.  Joshua  decided  for  the 
latter.  Another  contradiction  and  another  penance 
ensued,  till  at  length  the  indignant  scholars  determined 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  Gramaliel  was  formally  de- 
posed. Much  difficulty  arose  about  his  successor.  R. 
Joshua,  his  great  rival,  was  passed  by,  and  the  choice 
lay  between  R.  Akiba,  a  man  whose  fiery  and  impetu- 
ous character  afterwards  plunged  himself  and  the  na- 
tion in  the  darkest  calamities,  and  R.  Eliezer,  a  young 
man  of  noble  &mily,  said  to  be  descended  firom  Ezra. 
The  choice  fell  on  Eliezer.  He  hesitated  to  accept  the 
dignified  office.  **  Why  ?  "  he  was  asked.  **  Because 
I  have  not  "a  gray  beard ; "  and  immediately  his  beard 
began  to  sprout,  and  grew,  on  the  instant,  to  the  most 
orthodox  length  and  venerable  whiteness.^  Other 
schools  were  gradually  established.  Eliezer,  son  of 
Hyrcan,  taught  in  Lydda ;  Joshua,  son  of  Hananiah, 
in  Pekun ;  Akiba,  in  Baar-brak.  Of  all  these  Rab- 
bins, or  Masters  of  the  Law,  stories  are  told,  sometimes 
puerile,  sometimes  full  of  good  sense  and  profound 
moral  wisdom,  sometimes  most  absurdly  extravagant ; 
and  characteristic  incidents,  which  bear  the  stamp  of 
truth,  occur  in  the  midst  of  the  most  monstrous  le- 
gends.^   But  all  these  show  the  authority  of  Rabbin- 

1  For  Eliezer,  Akiba  had  the  highest  respect  B.  Elieser  dying,  at  Cnsa- 
rea,  desired  to  be  buried  at  Lydda,  whom  R.  Akiba  bewailed  as  well  with 
blood  as  with  tears.  "  For  when  he  met  his  hearse  between  Cssarea  and 
Lydda,  he  beat  himself  in  that  manner  that  blood  flowed  down  upon  the 
earth.  Lamenting,  thus  he  spake,  *  0  my  father,  my  father  !  the  chariot 
and  horsemea  of  Israel  I  I  have  mnch  money,  but  I  want  a  moneyer  to 
change  it'  **  The  gloss  is  this,  "  I  have  yeiy  many  questions,  bat  now 
there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  may  propound  them.'*  Lightfoot,  Chor.  Cent 
X.  p.  88. 

*  Some  of  the  Babbins  refhsed  to  eat  flesh,  or  drink  wine,  after  the  de* 
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ism  —  for  so  that  system  of  teaching  may  be  called  — 
over  the  public  mind,  —  of  Rabbinism,  which,  sup- 
planting the  original  religion  of  the  Jews,  became, 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  and  the  extinction  of  the 
public  worship,  a  new  bond  of  national  union,  the  great 
distinctive  feature  in  the  character  of  modem  Judaism. 
Indeed  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  distinct  com- 
prehension of  the  later  Jewish  histoiy,  to  enter  into 
some  further  consideration  of  the  origin,  growth,  and 
nature  of  that  singular  spiritual  supremacy  assumed  by 
the  Kabbinical  oligarchy,  which,  itself  held  together  by 
a  strong  corporate  spirit,  by  community  of  interest,  by 
identity  of  principle,  has  contributed,  more  than  any 
other  external  cause,  to  knit  together  in  one  body  the 
widely  dispersed  members  of  the  Jewish  family,  and  to 
keep  them  the  distinct  and  separate  people  which  they 
appear  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  clear  that,  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  the  Mosak^ 
constitution  could  be  but  partially  reestablished.  The 
whole  building  was  too  much  shattered  and  its  frag- 
ments too  widely  dispersed,  to  reunite  in  their  ancient 
and  regular  form.  Palestine  was  a  dependent  province 
of  the  great  Persian  empire ;  and  neither  the  twelve 
confederate  republics  of  older  times,  nor  the  monarchies 
<rf  the  later  period,  could  be  permitted  to  renew  their 
existence.  But  in  no  respect  was  the  original  Mosaic 
constitution  so  soon  or  so  entirely  departed  from,  as  in 
the  distinctions  and  endowments  of  the  great  learned 
aristocracy,  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  in  no  point  was  it  more 

fltmction  of  the  Temple.  ^  Shall  we  eat  meat  when  meat-offeriDgs  are 
forbidden,  or  drink  wine  when  win^-offerings  are  no  more  made  in  the 
Temple ? "  "By  that  rule,"  answered  the  shrewd  R.  Joshua,  " you  must 
abstain  from  bread,  for  the  show-bread  is  no  more  set  oat ;  ftom  fruits,  for 
the  flrst-firoits  are  no  longer  offered;  from  water,  for  there  is  now  no  water 
by  the  altar.  Go:  exact  no  duties  from  the  people  which  the  many  cannot 
discharge.*'    Jost,  Qesehichte;  also  Judenthnm,  IL  72. 
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impossible  to  reinstate  the  polity  on  its  primitive  model. 
To  ascend  no  higher,  the  tribe  of  Levi  seem  to  have 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  the  provinces  of  Israel  on 
the  separation  of  the  kingdoms.  On  the  return  from 
tlie  Captivity,  the  Levites  are  mentioned  as  distinct 
from  the  priests,  and  are  present,  as  it  were,  giving 
authority  at  the  public  reading  of  the  Law.^  But  they 
were  by  no  means  numerous,  perhaps  scarcely  more 
than  sufficient  to  furnish  the  different  courses  to  minis- 
ter in  the  Temple.  At  all  events  they  were  no  inde- 
pendent or  opulent  tribe  ;  their  <^ities  were  gone  ;  and 
though  they  still  retained  the  tithe,  it  was  so  fiir  from 
supporting  them  in  great  affluence,  that,  when  the 
higher  class  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  lower 
order,  the  latter  were  in  danger  of  absolute  starvation. 
In  feet,  they  were  the  officiating  priesthood,  and  no 
more  ;  bound  to  be  acquainted  with  the  forms  and 
usages  of  the  sacrificial  ritual ;  but  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Law,  by  no 
means  fell  necessarily  within  their  province.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jews  who  returned  from  the  Captivity 
brought  with  them  a  reverential,  or  rather  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  This  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  prudent  policy  of  their  leaders,  Eira  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  to  encourage  by  all  possible  means,  as  the 
great  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  unfailing  principle 
of  separation  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  conse- 
cration of  the  second  Temple,  and  the  reestablishment 
of  the  State,  was  accompanied  by  the  ready  and  solemn 
recognition  of  the  Law.  By  degrees  attachment  to 
the  Law  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  national 
character ;  it  was  not  merely  at  once  their  Bible  and 
their  Statute  Book,  it  entered  into  the  most  minute 
detail  of  common  life.  But  no  written  law  can  pro- 
^  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  pamm,  especially  Nehemiah,  It.  ▼.  viL 
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vide  for  all  possible  exigencies ;  whether  general  and 
comprehensive,  or  minute  and  multifarious,  it  equally 
requires  the  expositor  to  adapt  it  to  the  immediate  case 
which  may  occur,  either  before  the  public  tribunal,  or 
that  of  the  private  conscience.  Hence  the  Law  be- 
came a  deep  and  intricate  study.  Certain  men  rose  to 
acknowledged  eminence  for  their  ingenuity  in  explain- 
ing, their  readiness  in  applying,  their  fiu;ility  in  quot- 
ing, and  their  clearness  in  offering  solutions  of  the 
diiBcult  passages  of  the  written  statutes.^  Learning 
in  the  Law  became  the  great  distinction  to  which  all 
alike  paid  reverential  homage.  Public  and  private 
affairs  depended  on  the  sanction  of  this  self-formed 
spiritual  aristocracy.  In  an  imperfect  calendar  the 
accurate  settling  of  the  proper  days  for  the  different 
fasts  and  festivals  was  of  the  first  importance.  It 
•  would  have  been  considered  as  inevitably  tending  to 
some  great  national  calamity,  if  it  had  been  discovered 
that  the  new  moon,  or  any  other  movable  festival, 
above  all  if  the  Passover,  had  been  celebrated  on  a 
miscalculated  day.  The  national  sacrifice,  or  that  of 
the  individual,  might  be  vitiated  by  an  inadvertent 
want  of  conformity  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  ritual. 
Every  duty  of  life,  of  social  intercourse  between  man 
and  man,  to  omit  its  weightier  authority  as  the  national 
code  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence,  was  regulated 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Book  of  the  Law.  Even  at  every 
meal  the  scrupulous  conscience  shuddered  at  the  pos- 
sibility, lest  by  some  neglect,  or  misinterpretation  of 
the  statute,  it  might  fidl  into  serious  offence.  In  every 
case  the  learned  in  the  Law  could  alone  decide  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inquirer. 

1  S«e,  at  the  end  of  Jost,  Jadentham,  L,  the  618  Lawi,  248  Command- 
ments, 365  Prohibitions, 
vol-  n.  27 
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Moreover,  by  degrees,  another  worship,  independent 
of  the  Temple,  grew  up  —  that  of  the  Synagogue.  The 
nation  still  met  in  the  great  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of 
national  expiation  or  thanksgiving.  The  individual 
went  there  to  make  his  legal  offerings,  or  to  utter  his 
prayers  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  the  God  of 
Abraham.  But  besides  this  he  had  his  synagogue  — 
where,  in  a  smaller  conmiunity,  he  assembled,  with  a 
few  of  his  neighbors,  for  Divine  worship,  for  prayer, 
and  for  instruction  in  the  Law.  The  latter  more  im- 
mediately, and  gradually  the  former,  fell  entirely  under 
the  regulation  of  the  learned  interpreter  of  the  Law, 
who,  we  may  say,  united  the  professions  of  the  clergy 
and  the  law,  —  the  clergy,  considered  as  public  instruc- 
tors ;  for  the  law-school  and  the  synagogue  were  always 
closely  connected,  if  they  did  not  form  parts  of  the 
same  building.^  Thus  there  arose  in  the  State  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  a  spiritual  supremacy,  distinct 
from  the  priesthood ;  for  though  many  of  these  teachers 
were  actually  priests  and  Levites,  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily so,  —  a  supremacy  which  exercised  the  most  un- 
limited dominion,  not  formally  recognized  by  the 
constitution,  but  not  the  less  real  and  substantial ;  for 
it  was  grounded  in  the  general  belief,  ruled  by  the 
willing  obedience  of  its  subjects,  and  was  rooted  in  the 
very  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  till  at  length 
the  maxim  was  openly  promulgated,  "  The  voice  of  the 
Rabbi,  the  voice  of  God."  Thus,  though  the  High 
Priest  was  still  the  formal  and  acknowledged  head  of 
the  State,  the  real  influence  passed  away  to  these 
recognized  interpreters  of  the  Divine  word.* 

1  On  the  manner  in  which  the  Sanhedrins  or  Courts  were  ultimately  eon- 
nected  with  the  Academies  or  Schools,  compare  Vitringa. 

s  The  learned  treatise  of  Vitringa,  De  Synagogft  Vetere,  not  only  gives 
his  own  views  on  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  growth  and  constitution 
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The  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  history  concurred 
in  depressing  the- spiritual  authority  of  the  priesthood; 
and,  as  in  such  a  community  spiritual  authority  must 
have  existed  somewhere,  its  transfer  to  the  Rabbins, 
though  slow  and  imperceptible,  was  no  less  certain. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Asmoneans  the  High  Priesthood 
became  a  mere  appendage  of  the  temporal  sovereignty ; 
but  the  Pharisaic  or  learned  party  were  constantly 
struggling  for  superiority  with  the  throne,  which  nomi- 
nally united  both  the  religious  and  worldly  supremacy. 
Herod  ruled  as  a  militaiy  despot ;  but  it  was  not  the 
priesthood,  the  chief  dignity  of  which  he  filled  with  his 
own  dependants,  but  this  body  of  men,  learned  in  the 
law  of  the  Fathers,  which  alone  resisted  the  introduction 
of  Grecian  manners  and  customs,  and  kept  alive  the 
waning  embers  of  Judaism.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  he  dared  not  exact  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  &om  his  dread  of  a  most  influential  class 
zealously  attached  to  the  Law.  The  Sanhedrin  was,  in 
general,  the  organ  by  which  they  acted,  as  the  seats  of 
that  half-senatorial,  half-judicial  body  were  usually 
filled  by  the  most  learned  and  influential  of  the  Rab- 
bins, or  teachers.  It  is  probable  that  general  opinion 
would  point  them  out  as  the  fittest  persons  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  twenty-three  judges,  appointed,  according 
to  Josephus,  in  every  considerable  town.  Still  their 
power  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  the  respect  paid 
to  any  court  or  office ;  it  consisted  rather  in  the  educa- 
tion and  daily  instruction  of  the  people,  who  looked  up 

to  them  with  implicit  confidence  in  their  infallibility.^ 

« 
of  the  Synagogae,  bat  also  those  of  most  of  the  learned  scholars  before  or 
during  his  time,  especially  Selden  and  Alting^us.    Vitringa  is  in  agreement 
on  the  whole,  though  not  throoghont  and  in  en^ry  particalar,  with  Jost, 
Herzield,  and  the  modem  writers. 
1  On  the  Sopherim,  the  Scribes,  the  chief  iostnictois  of  the  people,  during 
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The  ideal  Sopher  or  Scribe  (the  reader  of  the  Gospel 
knows  these  Scribes  only  on  their  darker  side)  may  be 
read  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  Jews  were  employed  in  commerce  or  in  handi- 
craft. They  could  not  read,  still  less  study  the  Law ; 
the  Scribe  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  people.  '*  The  wis- 
dom of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure  : 
and  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise.  The 
husbandman^  the  carpenier^  the  smithy  the  potter^  aU 
these  trust  to  their  hands  and  every  one  is  wise  in  his 
work.  Without  these  cannot  a  city  be  inhabited.  But 
they  cannot  sit  in  the  council^  nor  on  the  judges^  seaty 
they  shall  not  be  found  wha^e  parables  are  ^ken.  .... 
But  he  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  Law  of  the  Most  Sigh, 
and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof  will  seek  out 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients^  and  be  occupied  in  prophecies. 
He  mil  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men :  and  where 

subtle  parables  are^  he  will  be  there  also He  shaU 

serve  among  great  meny  and  appear  before  princes :  he 
will  travel  through  strange  countries  ;  for  he  hath  tried 

the  good  and  evil  arrumg  men When  the  great 

Lord  will  oome^  he  shall  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing  He  shall  show  forth  that  which  he  hath 

learned^  and  shall  glory  in  the  Law  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  Lord.  ....  Many  shall  commend  his  understand- 

the  centuries  which  followed  Ezra,  till  their  teaching  assumed  a  definite 
form,  compare  Jost,  i.  93.  Their  power  and  influence  from  the  time  of 
Ezra  downwards  were  gradually  developed.  They  read,  translated,  and 
expounded  the  Law  in  the  Synagogue.  "Katilrlich  worde  nnnmehr 
mancher  stehende  Gebrauch  durch  die  Schrift  begriindet  und  wohl  aucfa 
mancher  verwerfliche  Gebrauch  oder  BegrifT  berichtigt.  Daraus  entwick- 
«lte  sich  denn  der  spaterhin  allgemein  anerkannte  Gnmdsats,  Die  Aut- 
tprikhe  der  Sopkerim  seien  vnchUgtr  aU  dU  der  ThorcL'^  Thus  in  almost 
all  cases  the  interpretation  overrode  the  written  Law.  All  these  oom- 
muits  were  afterwards  (see  below)  embodied  in  the  Mischna. 
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ing ;  and  so  long  as  the  world  endureth^  it  shall  not  he 
blotted  out;  his  memorial  shall  not  depart  away^  and  his 
name  shall  live  from  generation  to  generation.  Nation$ 
shall  show  forth  his  wisdom^  and  the  congregation  shall 
declare  his  praise.  If  he  die,  he  shall  leave  a  greater 
name  than  a  thousand:  and  if  he  live,  he  shall  inr 
crease  it.  Yet  I  have  more  to  say,  which  I  have  thought 
upon;  for  lam  filled  as  the  moon  at  thefulV^  ^ 

But  besides  the  interpretation  of  the  written  statutes, 
according  to  the  rules  of  plain  common-sense  or  more 
subtle  reason,  the  expounders  of  the  Law  assumed 
another  ground  of  authority  over  the  public  mind,  as 
the  depositaries  and  conservators  of  the  unwritten  or 
traditionary  law.  This  was  not  universally  acknowl- 
edged,—  and,  from  the  earliest  period,  the  great 
schism,  in  Jewish  opinion,  was,  on  this  important 
point,  the  authority  of  tradition.  But  the  traditionists 
were  far  superior  in  weight  and  numbers  —  and,  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  the  Masora,  or  unwritten  tra- 
dition, received,  as  the  Kabbins  asserted,  by  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  handed  down,  in  regular  and  un- 
broken descent,  through  all  the  great  names  of  their 
early  history,  the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin  its  successive 
conservators,  till  it  finally  vested  in  themselves,  was 
listened  to  with  equal  awe,  and  received  with  equal 
veneration  with  the  statutes  inscribed  by  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  on  the  tables  of  stone.  This  was  gen- 
erally called  Masora,  or  Tradition,  or  Cabala^  —  the 

1  This  Btriking  climax  shows  the  estimate  in  which  the  Learned  were 
held.    Eccles.  xxxviii.  xxxix. 

>  The  term  Cabala  is  usunlly  applied  to  that  wild  system  of  Oriental 
philosophy  which  was  introduced,  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period,  into  the 
Jewish  schools;  in  a  wider  sense,  it  comprehended  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Babbinical  courts  or  schools,  whether  on  religious  or  civil  points,  —  whatever, 
in  short,  was  considered  to  have  been  ruled  by  competent  judges;  but  in 
its  more  exclusive  sense  it  meant  that  knowledge  which  was  traditionally 
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received  doctrine  of  the  schools,  —  thus  uniting,  as  it 
were,  the  sanctity  of  tradition  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
with  the  validity  of  precedent  in  our  law-courts. 

Hence  the  demoUtion  of  the  Temple,  the  final  cessa- 
tion of  the  services,  and  the  extinction  of  the  priest- 
hood, who  did  not  survive  their  occupation,  —  events 
which,  it  might  have  been  expected,  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  national  existence  of  the  Jews  as  destroy- 
ing the  great  bond  of  union,  —  produced  scarcely  any  re- 
markable effect.  The  Levitical  class  had  already  been 
superseded  as  the  judges  and  teachers  of  the  people ; 
the  Synagogue,  with  its  law-school,  and  its  gi'ave  and 
learned  Rabbi,  had  already  begun  to  usurp  the  authority, 
and  was  prepared  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Temple 
with  its  solemn  rites,  regular  sacrifices,  and  hereditary 
priesthood.  Hence  the  remnant  of  the  people,  amid 
the  general  wreck  of  their  institutions,  the  extinction 
of  the  race,  at  least  the  abrogation  of  the  office  of  High 
Priest,  and  even  the  defection  of  the  representative  of 
their  late  sovereign  Agrippa,  naturally  looked  round 
with  eagerness  to  see  if  any  of  their  learned  Rabbins 
had  escaped  the  ruin ;  and  directly  they  found  them 
established  in  comparative  security,  willingly  laid 
whatever  sovereignty  they  could  dare  to  offer  at  their 
feet.  Their  Roman  masters  had  no  tribunal  which 
they  could  approach ;  the  administration  of  their  own 
law  was  indispensable  ;  hence,  whether  it  assumed  the 
form  of  an  oligarchy,  or  a  monarchy,  they  submitted 
themselves  with  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and  in 

derived  from  the  hidden  mysteries  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  Law,  in  the 
Domber  of  times  they  occurred,  and  in  their  relative  position.  Even  Mai- 
monides  uses  Kabala  as  synonymous  with  oral  tradition.  The  figurative 
meaning  of  all  the  anthropomorphic  expressions  for  Grod  may  be  taught 
to  the  simplest.  "Eaeque  per  Kabbalam  et  oralem  traditionem  traders 
parvulis  et  mulieribus,  indoctis  et  imperitis,  est  necessarium."  More  Kevo- 
chim,  i.  c  xxxv. 
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the   most    undoabting  spirit,   to  the   Rabbinical  do- 
minion. 

The  Jews,  though  looked  upon  with  contempt  as 
well  as  detestation,  were  yet  regarded,  daring  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  and  his  immediate  successors,  with 
jealous  watchfulness.  A  garrison  of  800  men  occupied 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  to  prevent  the  reconstruction 
of  the  city  by  the  fond  and  religious  zeal  of  its  former 
inhabitants.  The  Christian  Hegesippus  relates  that 
Vespasian  commanded  strict  search  to  be  made  for 
all  who  claimed  descent  from  the  House  of  David  — 
in  order  to  cut  off,  if  possible,  all  hopes  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  royal  house,  or  of  the  Messiah,  the  con- 
fidence in  whose  speedy  coming  still  burned  with 
feverish  excitement  in  the  hearts  of  all  faithful  Israel- 
ites. This  barbarous  inquisition  was  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian;  nor  did  the  rest  of  the  nation 
escape  the  cruelties  which  desolated  the  empire  under 
the  government  of  that  sanguinary  tyrant.  The  tax 
of  two  drachms,  levied  according  to  the  rescript  of 
Vespasian,  for  the  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  was  exacted  with  unrelenting  rigor ;  ^  and, 
if  any  denied  their  Judaism,  the  most  indecent  means 
were  employed  against  persons  of  age  and  character, 
to  ascertain  the  fact.  Suetonius,  the  historian,  had 
seen  a  public  examination  of  this  nature  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  procurator.^  Still  it  may  be  doubted 
whether    these    persecutions,    which,    perhaps,   were 

1  Kal  Li^  kiceivov  didpaxftov  trux^,  Toi>g  rd,  iratpia  1^  nepiaTi^XovTac, 
IV  Ka7ctTO>S(^  Ai2  kot'  trog  areo^petv.  Dion  CaBsiuB,  Izvi.  7.  ^upov  6k 
rwf  &VOV  dffiror*  ovatv  ^loudatoic  iirifiaXej  dvo  Spaxfuif  hcaorov  KiXcwjag 
6»ii  irdv  troQ  dg  rd  KamruiXtav  ^petv,  &airep  frporepw  elg  rdv  h  'Icpooo- 
Jivftotg  vtCiv  awerihwv,  Joee^h.  B.  J.  vii.  6. 6.  Though  the  mode  of  levjr- 
ing  the  tax  was  mitigated  by  Nenra,  it  continued  to  later  times.  Kal  vOv 
'lovdaiuv  rd  didpaxitov  (tirnlc  {*Fufiatoic)  reXovvruv.    Origen.  ad.  Afric. 

•  In  Domitian.  o.  zii. 
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cUefly  directed  at  the  Judaizing  Christians,  oppressed 
the  Jewish  people  very  heavily  in  their  native  land. 
It  is  impossible,  unless  communities  were  suffered  to 
be  formed,  and  the  whole  race  enjoyed  comparative 
security,  that  the  nation  could  have  appeared  in  the 
formidable  attitude  of  resistance  which  it  assumed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  reign  of  Nerva  gave  a  brief  interval  of  peace  to 
the  Jews  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Jews,  if  not 
released  from  the  payment  to  the  Capitoline  Temple, 
were  not  so  ignominiously  treated  as  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian.  No  man  who  did  not  openly  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  a  Jew  was  subject  to  the  fiscal  regulation.* 
In  the  reign  of  Trajan  either  the  oppressions  of  their 
enemies,  or  their  own  mutinous  and  fanatic  disposition, 
drove  tliem  into  revolt,  as  frantic  and  disastrous  as  that 
which  had  laid  their  city  and  Temple  in  ashes.  In 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  in  each  of  their  great 
settlements,  in  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Cyrene,  and  in 
Judaea,  during  the  sovereignty  of  Trajan  and  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Jews  broke  out  into  bold  and  open  rebel- 
lion —  not  without  considerable  successes  —  and  were 
finally  subdued,  only  afler  an  obstinate  struggle  and 
enormous  loss  of  life.* 


1  Eckhel  agrees  with  Spanheim  that  the  Ikmoas  eoin  of  Kerva,  with  the 
epigraph  — 

'*  Fifci  jQdald  ealnmnla  sublata,*' 

does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  but  the  prohibition  of  the  delations 
and  infiuUing  usage  of  ascertaining  the  liability  to  it  **  Kon  ipsara  fiscam 
Judaicam,  quod  censuere  varii,  a  Nerva  abolitam  dici|  sed  tantum  ejns 
caUtmniam  sublatam  esse,  hoc  est  ab  eodem  fiscali  debito  BoIv«ndo  immunes 
in  postremum  mansisse,  quicunque  se  baud  erant  Judnos  professi,  nee  inde 
pro  Judteis  in  fiscales  tabulas  relati.'*    Eckhel,  iv.  p.  148. 

The  whole  question  of  Jewish  taxation  is  worked  out  with  great  labor  and 
general  accuracy-,  in  the  article  ^*  Juden-Geschichte,"  in  Ijrsch  and  Griiber. 
Encyclopedia,  1.  xxvii. 

*  Gibbon  attributes  all  these  insorrections  to  the  ttoprovoked  tuibulenoe 
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The  wise  and  upright  Trajan  was  not  superior  to  the 
intolerant  religious  policy  of  his  predecessors.  From 
the  memorable  letter  of  Pliny,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
existing  laws,  though  not  clearly  defined,  were  rigid 
against  all  who  practised  foreign  superstitions.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  its  descent  from  Judaism, 
of  which  Christianity  was  long  considered  a  modifica- 
tion, tended  to  increase  the  hostility  against  the  un- 
offending Christians,  which  their  rapid  progress  had 
excited.^  If  even  under  a  man  of  the  temper  and 
moderation  of  Pliny,  and  by  the  express  rescript  of  the 
Emperor,  all  the  Christians  obtained,  was  not  to  be 
*^ hunted  out  with  the  implacable  zeal  of  an  inquisitor'' ; 
if  scenes  like  those,  so  strikingly  described  in  the  acts 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  were  by  no  means  un- 
frequent:  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  odious 
Jews,  under  worse  governors,  or  where  the  popular 
feeling  was  not  repressed  by  the  strong  hand  o£ 
authority,  would  be  liable  to  perpetual  insult,  oppres- 
sion, and  persecution.  The  Rabbinical  traditions^ 
are  full  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  during  this 
melancholy  period,  but  they  are  so  moulded  up  with 


and  fanaticism  of  the  Jews.  But  his  mind,  notwithstanding  its  boasted 
liberality,  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  old  vulgar  prejudices  against 
the  Jews;  heightened,  perhaps,  by  his  unfriendly  feeling,  not  more  philo- 
sophical, to  the  religion  from  which  Christianity  took  its  rise. 

^  Salvador,  though  of  course  as  a  Jew  from  an  opposite  point  of  vieW| 
concurs  with  me  in  connecting,  as  I  have  done  in  other  works,  the  hostility 
of  the  Roman  Government  towards  the  Christians,  shown  in  the  persecn- 
tious  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  with  the  commotions  of  the  Jews  in  the 
East.  '*  Jews  and  Christians  were  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  confounded  in 
the  popular  mind;  and  fear,  political  jealousy,  and  hatred  do  not  sharpen 
the  powers  of  just  discrimination."     Salvador,  ii.  514. 

2  Many  of  these  traditions  may  be  read  in  Eisenmenger,  Das  Entdeckte 
Judenthum.  This  curious  book  was  written  in  avowed  and  bitter  hostility 
to  the  Jews,  but  the  quotations  are  copious  and  full,  and  there  is  no  i 
to  suspect  their  accuracy.    See  below. 
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fable  ^  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  rest  on 
any  groundwork  of  truth.  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  during  the  war  of  Trajan  with  Parthia,  when 
the  Roman  legions  were  probably  withdrawn  from  the 
African  provinces,  and  a  few  feeble  garrisons  alone 
remained  to  maintain  the  peace,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  had  taken 
up  arms,  and  were  perpetrating  the  most  dreadful 
atrocities  against  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  those  dis- 
tricts. The  cause  of  this  insurrection  is  unknown; 
but  when  we  remember  the  implacable  animosities  of 
the  two  races,  which  had  been  handed  down  as  an  in- 
heritance for  centuries,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising, 
that,  directly  the  coercive  authority  of  the  Roman 
troops  was  withdrawn,  a  violent  collision  should  take 
place.^     Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Greeks,  who 

1  It  is  related  that,  unfortunately,  the  birthday  of  a  prince  fell  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  fatal  9th  of  August;  and  -while  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire was  rejoicing,  the  Jews  alone  were  bewailing,  in  ill>timed  lamentations, 
the  fate  of  their  Temple.  Again,  while  the  imperial  family  were  in  the 
deepest  mourning  for  the  loss  of  a  daughter,  the  unlucky  Jews  were  cele- 
brating with  noisy  mirth  their  Feast  of  Lamps.  The  indignant  Empreaa 
exclaimed,  "  Before  you  march  against  the  barbarians,  sweep  this  insolent 
people  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  Trajaiy,  in  Syria,  surrounded  a  vast 
nnmber  of  Jews  with  his  legions,  and  ordered  them  to  be  hewn  down.  He 
afterwards  offered  to  their  wives,  either  to  share  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
or  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of  his  soldiery.  "  What  thou  hast  done  to  those 
beneath  the  earth,  do  to  those  who  are  upon  it:"  such  was  the  answer  of 
the  women.  Their  blood  was  mingled  with  that  of  their  husbands;  and  the 
sea  that  broke  upon  the  shores  of  Cyprus  was  tinged  with  the  red  hue  of  car- 
nage. If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  legend,  that  sea  recoiled  before  long  from 
those  shores  in  a  tide,  which  showed  still  more  visible  signs  of  unrelenting 
vengeance.  But  independent  of  the  improbability  of  the  whole  stor}',  and  its 
inconsistency  with  the  cliaracter  of  the  Emperor,  the  family  of  Trajan  make 
a  great  figure  in  this,  as  in  other  Jewish  legends;  yet  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  had  no  children.  —  Hierosol^'m.  Talmud.  Socra,  quoted  by  Jost,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Israeliten,  iii.  p.  218. 

^  Compare  Der  Jiidische  Krieg  unter  den  Kaisem  Trajan  nnd  Hadrian, 
von  D.  Friedrieh  Miinter,  Altona,  1821.  Thi?  valuable  tract  has  been  trans- 
lated in  an  American  journal,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robinson,  the 
traveller. 
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had  been  suffering  grievous  exactions  from  a  rapacious 
Roman  govemor,  might  take  up  their  old  quarrel,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Romans,  endeavor  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  the  plunder  of  their  more  industrious, 
perhaps  more  wealthy,  neighbors.  On  which  side 
hostilities  began  we  know  not ;  but  the  Jews,  even  if 
they  only  apprehended  an  attack,  had  horrible  remi- 
niscences of  recent  disasters,  or  traditions,  not  very 
remote,  of  the  days  of  Caligula ;  and  might,  not  un- 
naturally, think  that  there  was  wisdom  in  endeavoring 
to  be  the  first  in  the  field ;  that  it  was  better  to  perish 
with  arms  in  their  hands  than  stand  still,  as  in  former 
times,  to  be  tamely  pillaged  and  butchered.  All 
Egypt,  both  Alexandria  and  the  Thebais,  with  Cyrene, 
arose  at  once.^  In  Egypt  the  Jews  -had  at  first  some 
success ;  but  the  Greeks  fell  back  on  Alexandria, 
mastered  the  Jews  within  the  city,  and  murdered  the 
whole  race.  Maddened  by  this  intelligence,  as  well  as 
by  the  memory  of  former  cruelties,  the  Jews  of  Cyrene, 
headed  by  Lucuas  and  Andrew,  by  some  supposed, 
though  improbably,  two  names  of  the  same  man,  swept 
all  over  .Lower  Egypt,  where  they  were  joined  by  a 
ho«t  of  their  countrymen,  and  penetrated  into  the 
Thebais,  or  even  fiirther,  and  exacted  the  most  dread- 
ftd  retribution  for  the  present  and  the  past.  Horrid 
tales  were  told  of  the  atrocities  they  committed.  Some 
of  their  rulers  they  sawed  asunder  from  head  to  foot ; 
they  flayed  their  bodies,  and  clothed  themselves  with 
the  skins,  twisted  the  entrails  and  wore  them  as  girdles, 
and  anointed  themselves  with  blood.^     We  are  even 

1  Look  back  to  the  outbreak  in  the  Cyrenaica  nnder  Jonathan,  at  the 
dose  of  the  war  under  Vespasian.  —  Euseb.  H.  £.  iy.  3. 

2  In  the  Book  Zemach  David,  quoted  by  Eisenmenger,  Das  Entdeckte 
Judenthum,  i.  654-d,  it  is  written  that  at  this  time  they  killed  a  multitude 
of  people  countless  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.    In  the  Book  Meor  Enaim,  on  the 
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told  that  this  people,  so  scinipulous  in  the  refusal  of  all 
unclean  food,  nevertheless  feasted  on  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies.  With  barbarity  for  which  they  could  quote 
better  precedent,  they  are  said  to  have  thrown  their 
enemies  to  wild  beasts,  and  forced  them  to  fight  on  the 
theatres  as  gladiators:  220,000  fell  before  their  re- 
morseless vengeance.^  Whether  these  cannibal  atroci- 
ties were  true  or  not,  tnat  they  should  be  propagated  and 
credited,  shows  the  detestation  in  which  the  race  was 
held.  Lupus,  the  Roman  governor,  meanwhile,  with- 
out troops,  sat  an  inactive  spectator  of  this  devastation ; 
while  Lucuas,  the  Jewish  leader,  is  reported  to  have 
assumed  the  style  and  title  of  king. 

The  flame  spread  to  Cyprus,  where  the  Jews  were 
numerous  and  wealthy.^  One  Artemio  placed  himself 
at  their  head;  they  rose  arid  massacred  240,000  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  the  whole  populous  city  of  Salamis 
became  a  desert.  The  revolt  in  Cyprus  was  first  sup- 
pressed ;  Hadrian,  afterwards  emperor,  landed  on  the 
island,  and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  few  in- 
habitants who  had  been  able  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
He  defeated  the  Jews,  expelled  them  from  the  island, 
to  whose  beautiful  coasts  no  Jew  was  ever  after  per- 
mitted to  approach.  If  one  were  accidentally  wrecked 
on  the  inhospitable  shore,  he  was  instantly  put  to 
death.'    Martins  Turbo  was  sent  by  sea  for  the  purpose 

authority  of  Rabbi  Asariah,  they  killed  above  200,000  in  EfOT^t  >°  Cypnu 
they  did  not  leave  one  of  the  Gentiles  (Gojim)  alive.  It  adds  that  the  Em- 
peror Trajan  sent  hb  general,  Hadrian,  against  them,  who  destroj'ed  them, 
80  many  as  were  never  heard  of  or  seen  in  the  days  of  Nebuzaradan  or  of 
Titus. 

I  Munter  supposes  that  they  may  have  turned  the  usual  atrocities  of  the 
Romans  against  themselves,  have  seized  the  amphitheatres,  and  forced  their 
prisoners  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  or  gladiators  (p.  15).  This  is  haidly 
possible. 

3  Herod  the  First  farmed  the  copper-mines  in  Cyprus.  Joseph.  Ant. 
acvi.  2. 

8  £ii8eb.  H.  £.  iv.  6.     Dion  Cassias,  he,  ciL 
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of  expedition,  with  a  considerable  force  of  horse  and 
foot  to  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  As  &r  as  the  campaign  can 
be  traced,  it  seems  that  he  marched  against  Andrew, 
and,  after  much  hard  fighting,  suppressed  the  insur- 
rection in  that  province,  and  then  turned  upon  Egypt, 
where  Lucuas  still  made  head.  Lucuas,  according  to 
a  tradition  preserved  by  Abulfharagi,  attempted  to 
force  his  way  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  some  at 
least  of  his  followers  found  their  way  to  Palestine.^ 
The  loss  of  the  Jews,  as  might  be  eypected,  was 
immense ;  their  own  traditions  report  that  as  many 
fell  in  this  disastrous  war  as  originally  escaped  from 
Egypt  under  Moses,  —  600,000  men.^ 

Cyprus  was  scarcely  subdued,  and  the  war  was  still 
raging  in  Egypt,  when  tidings  arrived  that  the  Jews 
of  Mesopotamia  were  in  arms.*  Probably  the  Eastern 
Jews  had  found  that,  by  the  conquests  of  Trajan,  they 
had  changed  masters  for  the  worse.  Under  the  Par- 
thian kings  they  had  Uved  in  peace,  unmolested  in 
their  religion,  sometimes  making  proselytes  of  the 
highest  rank  —  in  the  case  of  Izates,  even  of  kings ; 
and  they  were  oppressed  by  no  exclusive  taxation. 
The  Jews  of  Afi-ica  and  Syria  might  have  looked  with 
repining  envy  on  their  more  prosperous  brethren  in 
Babylonia.  The  scene  of  the  great  Captivity  was 
now  become  the  only  dwelling  of  Jewish  peace  and 

1  Thifl  seems  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  90,  who  inci- 
dentally mentions  the  destruction  of  a  Heathen  temple  near  Mount  Casias 
during  the  exterminator}'  war  {i^oXkvvra  rd  h  A/yvnr^  *Iov6ai(jv  ysvoc) 
waged  by  Trajan  at  this  time  against  the  Jews. 

Oroeius  describee  the  Jewish  insurrection  in  his  vague  way.  They  had 
so  utterly  desolated  Libya,  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  obliged  to  send 
colonists  to  people  the  desert  which  they  had  left;  lib.  >ni. 

«  So  much  destruction  was  caused  by  this  war  in  Alexandria,  that  in  the 
Chronicon  Eusebiauum  (Mediol.  1818)  it  is  said, "  Hadrianus  Alexandriam 
A  Jndsia  labefacUtam  repanvit'*    See,  on  the  Coins,  Miinter,  p.  21. 

•  Euaab.  H.  K.  ioe.  at. 
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Jewish  independence ;  while  the  land  of  milk  and  honey- 
flowed  with  the  bitter  streams  of  servitude  and  perse- 
cution. Even  if  the  Babylonian  Jews  did  not,  as 
gratitude  and  policy  would  equally  have  urged,  during 
the  war  between  Rome  and  her  Eastern  rival,  manfully 
take  arms  in  favor  of  their  protectors  against  the 
enemies  and  oppressors  of  their  race,  —  if  they  left  the 
armies  of  Parthia  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  quietly 
waited  to  be  transferred  to  the  conqueror,  — yet,  when 
they  were  included,  by  the  victories  of  Trajan,  within 
the  pale  of  Roman  oppression,  —  visited  in  their  turn 
by  the  fierce  soldiery  which  had  trampled  on  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem,  —  made  liable,  perhaps,  to  a  capitation- 
tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  heathen  temple,  —  it  was 
by  no  means  surprising  if  they  endeavored  to  shake  off 
the  galling  and  unwonted  yoke.  Their  insurrection 
was  soon  suppressed  by  the  vigor  of  Lusius  Quietus, 
a  man  of  Moorish  race,  and  considered  the  ablest 
soldier  in  the  Roman  army.  The  commission  of 
Quietus  was  not  only  to  subdue,  but  to  expel  the  Jews 
from  the  whole  district.  The  Jews  defended  them- 
selves with  obstinate  courage,  and,  though  overpowered, 
still  remained  in  Mesopotamia.^  The  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  L.  Quietus  to  the  government  of  Judsea 
seems  to  intimate  some  apprehension  of  commotions  in 
that  province,  which  might  be  kept  down  by  the 
terrors  of  his  name. 

In  the  next  year  (a.  c.  117)  Trajan  died,  and  Ha- 
drian ascended  the  throne.  For  the  Mesopotamian 
Jews  alone  this  was  a  fortunate  occurrence ;  for  as  the 
prudent  Hadrian  abandoned  all  the  conquests  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  East,  and  reestablished  the  Euphrates 

1  Enseb.  H.  E.  iv.  2:  be  Kot  frapara^afievoc,  fra/tiroXv  ir^^  tw  oM&i 
foveOei,    Eusebiua  quotes  as  his  authority  the  great  writera  of  the  time. 
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as  the  boandary  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  fell  again 
nnder  the  milder  dominion  of  their  Parthian  sovereigns. 
The  new  emperor  was  not  likely  to  entertain  very 
&vorabIe  sentiments  towards  his  Jewish  subjects.  He 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  horrible  scenes  which 
had  desolated  the  lovely  island  of  Cyprus ;  he  had 
seen  the  voluptuous  Idalian  groves  reeking  with  blood, 
or  unwholesome  with  the  recent  carnage  of  their  in- 
habitants ;  the  gay  and  splendid  cities  reduced  to  the 
sUence  of  desolation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
same  mischiefs  might  seem  to  be  brooding  in  Palestine. 
Hadrian  himself  visited  Judaea  and  Egypt.  Extant 
coins  estabUsh  this  fiict.  The  famous  letter  to  Ser- 
vianus,  in  which  he  casts  his  mockery  impartially  on 
Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Christians,  was  written  in 
Alexandria ;  ^  but  sterner  measures  followed,  how  far 
from  suspicions,  not  without  ground,  of  meditated 
revolt  and  insurrection,  does  not  appear.  An  edict 
was  issued  tantamount  to  the  total  suppression  of 
Judaism :  it  interdicted  circumcision,^  the  reading  of 
the  Law,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was 
followed  by  a  blow,  if  possible,  more  fatal :  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Emperor  was  announced  to  annihilate  at 
once  all  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  City  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Roman  colony  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  fane,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  on  the 
site  of  their  fallen  Temple.  A  town  had  probably 
risen  by  degrees  out  of  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  where 
the  three  great  towers  and  a  part  of  the  western  wall 

1  "  Nemo  illlc  archesynagogos  Judcorum,  nemo  Samarites,  nemo  Chris- 
tianonmi  presbyter  non  mathematicos,  non  araspex,  non  aliptes."  I 
understand  Hadrian's  implied  meaning  to  be  that  they  were  alike  what 
we  call  quacks  and  charlatans.  Vopisci  Satnminus,  H.  A.  S.,  p.  966. 
Compare  Juvenal,  vi.  543. 

'  Spartian  speaks  of  this  with  true  Roman  contemptnousness.  '*  Move- 
runt  eft  tempestate  et  Judsei  bellam,  quod  yetabantor  mntilare  genitalia.*' 
Hadr.  c.  14. 
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had  been  left  as  a  protection  to  the  Roman  garrison  ;  ^ 
but  the  formal  establishment  of  a  colony  impUed  the 
perpetual  alienation  of  the  soil,  and  its  legal  appropria- 
tion to  the  %tranger?  The  Jews  looked  on  with  dismay, 
with  anguish,  with  secret  thoughts  of  revenge,  at 
length  with  hopes  of  immediate  and  splendid  de- 
liverance. It  was  an  opinion  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  all  faithful  Israelites,  that  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  the  race  of  Abraham,  when  his  children  were  at  the 
extreme  point  of  degradation  and  wretchedness,  even 
then  the  arm  of  the  Lord  would  be  revealed,  and  the 
expected  Messiah  would  make  his  sudden  and  glorious 
appearance.  They  were  now  sounding  the  lowest 
depths  of  misery.  They  were  forbidden,  under  penal- 
ties sternly  enacted  and  rigidly  enforced,  to  initiate 
their  children  into  the  chosen  family  of  God.  Their 
race  was  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct ;  for  even  the 

I  The  devotion  of  a  city  to  perpetual  desoIatioD,  so  aa  never  to  be  aii^ajn 
inhabited  hy  man,  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  in  the  Rnman 
religion,  the  drawing  a  ploughshare  over  its  whole  site.  "  Nam  ideo  ad 
diruendas  vel  exaugurandas  urbes  aratrum  adhibltunf,  ut  eodera  rito,  quo 
conditie,  subvertantur.'*  Serv.  ad  £neid.  iv.  p.  527.  "  Cur  perirent  fun- 
ditus,  imprimeretque  maris  hostile  aratrum."  Hor.  Od.  1, 16.  That  it  waa 
also  an  Eastern  Custom,  compare  Jer.  xxvi.  8.  It  was  probably  by  applica- 
tion of  this  prophecy  that  some  of  the  Jews  asserted  this  to  have  been  done 
by  Titus.  But  the  sentence  of  Josephus  seems  conclusive  against  this  aa 
an  historical  fact ;  and  this  devotion  of  the  site  of  the  city  to  perpetual 
desolation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  consummated  as  to  Jerusalem  after 
the  capture  by  Titus. 

^  k^  Sk  rii  *lepoa6h)fui  nohv  airov  &vtI  r^g  KaraaKa^affg  oliaaavTO^, 
^  kclL  klXiav  KamraXivav  uv6fiaae,  kcU  ic  rdv  tov  vaov  tov  Qwv  tottov, 
vaibv  Tw  Ad  trepov  dvTeyeipavTOC,  no^fioc  oirre  fiucpb^  ofn'  dXiyoxpotnoc 
kKivrr&ri,  Ixix.  12.  I  follow  Dion*s  distinct  statement,  in  preference  to  the 
loose  one  of  Eusebius,  that  ^lia  was  founded  after  the  siege.  Nothing 
could  be  more  according  to  the  policy  of  Rome  than  to  fix  a  colony,  as  a 
garrison,  in  a  place  of  such  importance  as  Jerusalem,  the  strength  of  which 
had  so  severely  tried  the  Roman  arms,  especially  after  the  rebellions  in  the 
time  of  Trajan.  The  designed  Temple  to  Jupiter  is  in  character  with,  and 
perhaps  a  first  beginning  of,  that  system,  so  widely  carried  out  by  the 
Antonines,  of  rebuilding  and  Romaninng  the  vast  ancient  temples  in  tho 
East,  as  at  Baalbec,  Petra,  and  in  Egypt 
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blood  of  Abraham  would  little  avail  the  uncircumcised. 
Their  city  was  not  merely  a  mass  of  ruins,  inhabited 
by  the  stranger,  but  the  Pagans  were  about  to  make 
their  permanent  residence  upon  the  site  of  Sion,  and  a 
temple  to  a  Gentile  idol  was  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

At  this  momentous  period  it  was  announced  that  the 
Messiah  had  appeared.  He  had  come  in  power  and  in 
glory :  his  name  fulfilled  the  great  prophecy  of  Balaam. 
Bar-cochab,  the  Son  of  the  Star,  was  that  star  which 
was  to  "  arise  out  of  Jacob."  Wonders  attended  upon 
his  person :  he  breathed  flames  from  his  mouth,  which, 
no  doubt,  would  bum  up  the  strength  of  the  proud 
oppressor,  and  wither  the  armies  of  the  tyrannical 
Hadrian.  Above  all,  the  greatest  of  the  Rabbins,  the 
living  oracle  of  divine  truth,  whose  profound  learning 
was  looked  up  to  by  the  whole  race  of  Israel,  acknowl- 
edged the  claims  of  the  new  Messiah,  and  openly 
attached  himself  to  his  fortunes;  he  was  called  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  Son  of  the  Star.  Rabbi  Akiba 
was  said  not  to  be  of  the  pure  blood  of  Israel,  but 
descended  (such  is  the  Rabbinical  genealogy)  firom 
Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Tyre,  by  a  Jewish 
mother.  For  forty  years  he  had  lived  a  simple  shep- 
herd, tending  the  flocks  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Jerusalem, 
named  Calba  Sheva.  Love  made  him  the  wisest  of 
his  age.  He  became  enamored  of  his  master's 
daughter :  the  wealthy  Jew  rejected  the  indigent  shep- 
herd, who  was  an  alien  from  the  race  of  Israel.  But 
the  lovers  were  secretly  married,  and  Akiba  left  his 
bride  immediately,  and  spent  twelve  years  in  study, 
under  the  tuition  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua.  Ho 
returned,  it  is  said,  with  12,000  disciples.  But  the 
unrelenting    father    had    disinherited    his    daughter. 

TOL.  n.  28 
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They  lived  in  the  greatest  penury ;  and  she  bore  her 
first  child  on  a  bed  of  straw.  Akiba  went  back  for 
twelve  years  more  to  the  seat  of  learning.  He  re- 
turned again,  followed  by  24,000  disciples;  and  the 
father,  at  length  appeased  or  overawed  by  the  fiime  of 
his  son-in-law,  broke  his  vow  of  implacable  resentment, 
and  bestowed  on  Akiba  and  his  wife  sufficient  property 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  splendor.  A  thousand 
volumes  would  not  contain  the  wonderful  things  which 
Akiba  did  and  said.^  He  could  give  a  reason  for  the 
use  of  the  most  insignificant  letter  of  the  Law ;  and  it 
is  boldly  averred  that  God  revealed  more  to  him  than 
he  did  to  Moses.  He  first  committed  the  traditions  to 
writing,  and  thus  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  cele- 
brated Mischna,  or  Comment  on  the  Liaw.  A  striking 
story  is  told  of  Akiba.  His  great  maxim  was,  ^^  that 
everything  is  ordained  of  heaven  for  the  best."  With 
this  axiom  on  his  lips,  he  was  riding  with  some  of  his 
followers  near  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  They  burst 
into  tears  at  the  melancholy  sight;   for,  to  heighten 


1  Pirke  Aboth,  quoted  by  Jost  (Geschichte,  p.  206).  See,  in  the  f 
book,  the  further  account  of  Akiba^s  life,  with  the  Talmudic  authorities. 
Jost,  in  his  later  work  (Judenthum,  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  59),  is  much  more  copious. 
**  The  characteristics  of  Akiba  were,  matchless  acuteaess  in  penetrating  the 
obscure  passages  of  the  traditions;  he  was  rigorous  on  all  actors  of  injury, 
severe  on  moral  questions;  his  learning  was  a  *  well-ordered  treastuy.* " 

Geiger  quotes  the  following:  —  "If  Shaphan  had  not  arisen  at  his  time 
(that  of  Hezekiah),  if  Ezra  had  not  arisen  at  his  time,  and  Akiba  at  his, 
the  Law  of  Israel  had  been  forgotten;  the  Word,  which  was  spoken  at  the 
right  time,  outweighs  all  words."    p.  166. 

A  saying  of  Akiba  would  show  that  he  was  superior  to  some  of  the  preju- 
dices of  his  race.  "  R.  Akiba  dioebat,  Quicunque  sepelltnr  in  reliquis  terris 
perinde  est  ac  si  sepeliretur  in  Babylonia.  Quicunque  sepelitur  in  Baby- 
lonia perinde  est  ac  si  sepeliretur  in  terr&  Israel.  Quicunque  sepelitur  in 
terr&  Israel  perinde  est  ac  si  sepeliretur  sub  altari,  quia  tota  terra  Israel 
conveniret  ut  esset  locos  altaris.  Quicunque  autem  sepelitur  sub  altari 
perinde  est  ac  si  sepeliretur  sub  throno  glorie,  quia  dicitur,  Jer.  xvii.  % 
*Thronus  gIori»  altitudo  a  prime,  locus  sanctuaril  nostri.*"  Quoted  in 
Menschen  Talmndien,  p.  226. 

Other  sayings  of  Akiba,  in  Eisenmenger,  i.  10,  and  25. 
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their  grief,  they  beheld  a  jackal  prowling  upon  the 
Hill  of  the  Temple.  Akiba  only  observed  that  the 
very  successes  of  the  idolatrous  Romans,  as  they  ful- 
filled the  words  of  the  prophets,  were  grounds  of  loftier 
hopes  for  the  people  of  God.^  The  end  of  these  lofty 
hopes  must  have  severely  tried  the  resignation  of 
Akiba.  He  was  yet  in  the  zenith  of  his  &me,  though 
now  nearly  120  years  old,  the  period  of  Kfe  to  which 
his  great  prototype,  Moses,  attained  (his  biographers 
have  no  doubt  conformed  his  life  to  that  model)  ;  he  is 
said,  also,  by  some,  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  when  Bar-cochab,  or  Coziba,  announced  his 
pretensions  as  the  Messiah.  Akiba  had  but  newly 
returned  from  a  visit,  or  from  a  flight,  to  his  Mesopo- 
tamian  brethren ;  and  whether  the  state  of  affiiirs  at 
Nahardea  and  Nisibis  had  awakened  his  hopes  and 
inflamed  a  noble  jealousy,  which  induced  him  to  risk 
any  hazard  to  obtain  equal  independence  for  his  breth* 
ren  in  Judaea,  or  whether  there  was  any  general  and 
connected  plan  for  the  reassertion  of  Jewish  Uberty,  he 
threw  himself  at  once  into  the  party  of  the  heaven- 
inspired  insurgent.  "  Behold,"  said  the  hoary  enthu- 
siast, in  an  assembly  of  the  listening  people,  *^  the  Star 
that  is  come  out  of  Jacob ;  the  days  of  the  redemption 
are  at  hand."  "Akiba,"  said  the  more  cautious  R. 
Jochanan,  "the  grass  will  spring  from  thy  jawbone, 
and  yet  the  Son  of  David  will  not  have  come."     The 

1  Jost  ( Jndenthum,  p.  66)  has  another  striking  ttory.  *'  Akiba  had  a 
Ann  conviction  that  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  would  be  speedily  restored. 
He  visited  Some  with  three  of  his  disciples.  These  were  so  overpowered 
by  the  splendor  and  strength  of  the  Capitol  that  they  burst  into  tears.  To 
their  astonishment,  Akiba  smiled.  He  asked,  *  Why  do  ye  weep  ? '  '  Ought 
we  not  to  be  in  pain  when  we  behold  the  Idolaters  living  in  magnificence 
and  peace,  while  the  footstool  of  our  God  is  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  a 
haunt  of  wild  beasts  ?  *  *  Good,'  Akiba  replied,  *  and  therefore  did  I  smile. 
If  it  fiures  so  well  with  God's  enemies,  must  not  his  obedient  children  expect 
a  far  better  doom?"' 
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period  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  pretended  Messiah 
is  bj  no  means  certain,  even  his  real  name  is  un- 
known ;  ^  he  is  designated  only  by  his  title,  Bar-cochab, 
the  Son  of  a  Star,  which  his  disappointed  countrymen, 
afterwards,  in  their  bitterness,  changed  to  Bar-cosba, 
the  Son  of  a  Lie.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  robber ; ' 
he  had  learned  a  trick  of  keeping  lighted  tow,  or  straw, 
in  his  mouth,  which  was  the  secret  of  his  breathing 
flames,  to  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  and  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  partisans.^  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  no  common  vigor  and  ability ;  but,  unhappily, 
this  second  Jewish  war  had  no  Josephus,  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  campaigns,  where  the  Jews  manifestly 
gained  great  advantages,  and  in  which  the  most  able 
general  of  Rome,  Severus,  found  it  expedient  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  and  reduce  the  province  rather  by  block- 
ade and  famine  than  by  open  war,  can  only  be  made 
out  fix)m  three  short  chapters  of  Dion  Cassius,^  occa- 
sional brief  notices  in  other  authors,  and  the  Legends 
of  the  Talmud.  Lusius  Quietus,  the  able  conqueror 
of  Mesopotamia,  suspected  of  ambitious  designs  on  the 

1  Jost  is  inclined  to  connect  the  travels  of  Akiba  with  the  general  insur- 
rection. "  Und  in  verachiedenen  Zeiten  der  Bewegung,  welche  eine  Reiht 
Ton  Jahren  dauerte,  und  trotz  grosser  Niederlagen  der  Anfuhrer  sich  wteder- 
holtCf  bis  Bethar  ganzlich  zerstort  wurde,  finden  wir  ihn  in  den  Gegenden, 
wo  der  Aufstand  zan&chst  aosbrach ;"  p.  67.  He  was  in  Cilida,  Cappa- 
docia,  perhaps  Galatia,  in  Arabia  and  Africa.    See  also  p.  76. 

s  Basnage,  p.  342;  but  he  cites  no  authority.  Jost  asserts  that  his  earij 
life  was  quite  unknown ;    p.  244. 

9  So  the  slave  Eunus,  in  the  servile  war  in  Sicily:  —  *'  Idque  utdivinitoa 
fieri  probaret  in  ore  abdita  nuce,  quam  sulphure  et  igne  stipaverat,  leoiter 
inspirans,  flammam  inter  verba  fundebat"  FloniSi  iiL  19.  **Atqae  at 
ille  Barchochebaa  auctor  seditionis  Judaics  stipulam  in  ore  suo  accensam 
anhelitu  ventilabat  ut  flammas  evomere  videretur.**  We  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  such  things  could  be  thought  miraculous.  Hieronym.  Apol.  iL 
ad  Bufinum.  Blaimonides,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  (Miinter,  note,  p.  48), 
**  Sapientes  nullum  ab  eo  signum  vel  miraculum  petierunt.**  See  the  tra- 
ditions about  Bar-cochab,  Eisenraengeri  ii.  654. 

^  Or  rather  Xiphilin.  There  is  a  passage  about  the  war  in  Moses  «f 
Chorene,  the  Armenian  historian,  c  57. 
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empire,  had  been  deprived,  first  of  his  kindred  Moorish 
troops,  then  of  his  province,  and  finally  of  his  life.  By 
a  carious  coincidence,  the  Roman  commander,  to  whom 
the  final  demolition  of  Jerusalem  had  been  committed 
by  Titus,  bore  the  name  of  Terentius  Rufus;  the 
prefect  in  Palestine,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolt  under  Bar-cochab,  was  T.  Annius,  or  Tynnius, 
called,  by  the  Rabbins,  Tyrannus,  or  Tumus  Rufus,  the 
Wicked.^  Thus,  the  two  men  who  were  the  objects 
of  the  deepest  detestation  to  the  Jews,  are  perpetually 
confounded.  Ruius  is  said,  by  the  command  of  Ha^ 
drian,  to  have  driven  the  plough  over  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem.^  At  the  first  threatening  of  the  revolt, 
probably  after  the  visit  of  Hadrian  to  the  East,  in  the 
year  130  (a.  c),  Ruius  poured  all  the  troops  at  his 
command  into  Judsea ;  he  seized  and  imprisoned  Akiba ; 
but  either  his  forces  or  his  abilities  were  unequal  to  the 
crisis.  The  Romans  could  not  believe  that,  with  the 
memory  of  the  former  war  still  on  the  lips  of  the  fathers 
of  the  present  generation,  the  Jews  would  provoke  the 
danger  of  a  second  exterminating  conflict.  But  for 
some  time  the  insurgents  had  been  busily  employed  in 
laying  up  stores  of  arms.  By  degrees,  they  got  posses- 
sion of  all  the  strong  heights,  raised  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, dug  or  enlarged  subterranean  passages  and  caverns 
both  for  retreat  and  communication,  and  contrived,  by 
holes  from  above,  to  let  light  and  air  into  those  secret 
citadels,  where  they  deposited  their  arms,  held  their 
councils,  and  concealed  themselves  firom  the  vigilance 
of  fhe  enemy.  Multitudes  crowded  openly,  or  stole  in 
secret,  to  range  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
Messiah.  Native  Jews  and  strangers  swelled  his  ranks. 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  fugitives  firom  the 
1  Jo6t|  AnhftDg,  p.  180.  '  See  note,  ante,  p.  432. 
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insurgents  in  Egjrpt  and  Cyrene  had  found  their  way 
to  Palestine,  and  lay  hid  in  caves  and  fastnesses.  Even 
many  who  were  not  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  plunder  and 
the  license  of  war,  united  themselves  with  the  rebels. 
No  doubt,  some  from  the  Mesopotamian  provinces  came 
to  the  aid  of  their  brethren.  The  whole  Jewish  race 
throughout  the  world  was  in  commotion ;  those  who 
dared  not  betray  their  interest  in  the  common  cause 
openly,  did  so  in  secret,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
wealthy  Jews  in  the  remolil  provinces  privately  con« 
tributed  from  their  treasures.  Bar-cochab,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Rabbins,  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
200,000  men,  a  statement  somewhat  invalidated  by  the 
addition  that  there  was  not  a  soldier  who  could  not, 
putting  his  horse  at  full  speed,  tear  up  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon  by  the  roots.  Those  who  had  denied  or  dis- 
guised their  circumcision,  hastened  to  renew  that  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  their  Israelitish  descent,  and  to 
entitle  themselves  to  a  share  in  the  great  redemption. 
The  Christians  alone  stood  aloof,  and  would  lend  no 
ear,  ilor  pay  respect  to  the  claims  of  another  Messiah, 
a  man  of  robbery  and  bloodshed,  of  earthly  pretensions, 
and  the  aspirant  founder  of  a  temporal  kingdom.  Bar- 
cochab  is  reported  to  have  revenged  himself  by  the 
most  cruel  persecutions  on  those  most  dangerous  oppo- 
nents to  his  claim  as  the  Messiah.^ 

The  first  expedition  of  Bar-cochab  was  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  As  we  have 
before  observed,  probably  some  sort  of  rude  town  had 
grown  up  amid  the  wreck  of  the  city,  even  if  no  prep- 

^  Easebius,  qaoting  Justin  Biartyr:  koI  ydpkv  tu  vvv  yevofiivtii  'IoikVzm^ 
mXefUf),  ^pxuxipac  6  1%  ^lovSaiuv  Lirooraoiui  ifixny^fV^t  Xptartavodi 
ftovov^  eif  TiftLipiac  detv^,  el  f^  dpvdivTo  ^Iffoovv  rdv  Xpwrdv,  nai  ^Xaa^ 
ftoteVf  ifuXevev  ayea&cu.  H.  E.  iv.  8.  Justin  Martjr  was  nearly  contem- 
porary with  these  events,  and,  as  bom  in  Palestine,  of  good  authority- 
Compare  his  Apolog.,  c.  81. 
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arations  had  been  made  for  the  foundation  of  iBIia. 
Pious  pDgrims,  no  doubt,  stole  in  secret  to  pay  their 
adorations  on  the  sacred  hill ;  and  some  would  t^nk  it 
worth  while  to  venture  all  hazards,  if  their  last  remains 
might  repose  within  the  circuit  of  the  Holy  City. 
With  what  triumph  must  they  have  crowded  to  the 
same  spot,  when  the  conquering  banner  of  the  Messiah 
was  unfolded,  for  here  Bar-cochab  openly  assumed  the 
name  of  king,  and  is  said  to  have  issued  coins  with  his 
superscription,  and  with  the  year  of  the  freedom  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  date-^  Still  the  Jews  avoided  a  battle 
in  the  opeu  field.  Tumus  Rufus  revenged  himself  with 
the  most  unrelenting  cruelties  on  the  defenceless.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  he  put  to  death  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  But  the  obstinate  courage  and 
activity  of  the  Jews  were  unbroken ;  they  pursued 
their  deliberate  system  of  defence,  so  that,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  famous  Julius  Severus  to  take  the  command, 
they  were  in  possession  of  fifty  of  the  strongest  castles, 
and  985  villages.  But  Severus  had  learned  the  art  of 
war  against  desperate  savages  in  Britain.  He  turned 
their  own  policy  against  the  insurgents.  He  ventured 
on  no  general  battle  with  an  enemy  now  perhaps  grown 
to  an  overwhelming  force;*  but  he  attacked  their 

I  There  is  no  hiBtorical  account  of  this  event,  though  there  seems  little 
doubt  of  the  fkct.  It  is,  however,  denied,  I  know  not  on  what  grounds,  bj 
some  modem  Jewish  writers.  Jost,  Judenthum,  ii.  79,  note.  Tychsen  and 
others  have  concluded,  from  extant  coins,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem for  three  jears;  if  so,  it  was  from  132  to  135.  The  coins,  however, 
are  of  very  doubtful  date  and  authority. 

There  is  a  long  note  of  Heinichen,  on  Eusebius,  H.  £.  iv.  p.  300,  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  war.  Heinichen  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  me,  that 
the  foundation  of  a  new  dty  by  Hadrian  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
cause  of  the  war.  **  Quod  vero  ad  conditum  JBlin  spectat,  tantum  abest 
ut  condita  fUerit  ab  Hadriano  post  partam  de  Judseis  victoriam.  Immo 
bellnm  Jndaicum  ex  Mlm  conditu  originem  cepit.'* 

*5f  avTucpoc  fikv  abdafiadev  hoXfiJiae  roti  havrioic  avupakdv^  ro  rt 
«%7doc  Kol  ripf  aiccyviHfiv  ahrCjv  dpijv,    Dion  Cassffifi. 
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Btrongholds  in  detail,  cat  off  their  supplies,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  greatest  distress  by  fiunine.  Yet  the  Ro- 
mans experienced,  on  their  side,  considerable  losses,  for 
Hadrian,  whether  with  the  army  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, did  not  adopt  the  customary  form  in  his  despatches 
to  the  senate,  "  I  rejoice  if  all  is  well  with  you  and 
your  childi'en ;  with  myself  and  the  army  all  is  welL"  ^ 
In  Jerusalem  the  insurgents  were  disheartened  and 
confounded  by  the  sudden  &lling  in  of  some  vast  sub- 
terranean vaults,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the 
remains  of  Solomon  were  buried.  It  was  reported  that 
this  had  been  the  treasure-house,  as  well  as  the  sepul- 
chre, of  the  Jewish  kings,  and  stories  were  current 
that  John  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  had  successively  vio- 
lated the  cemeteries,  and  enriched  themselves  with 
their  spoils.  Now  their  sudden  &11  not  only  made  the 
defences  insecure,  but  was  considered  as  of  awftj  omen.* 
The  Romans,  probably  after  a  hard  contest,^  made 
themselves  masters  of  Jerusalem,  and  razed  every 
building  that  remained  to  the  ground;  it  was  then, 
perhaps,  not  before,  that  the  plough  was  passed  by 
Rufus  over  the  devoted  ground.* 

1  A  fVagment  of  Pronto,  addressed  to  H.  Antoninus  on  the  Pazthioi 
war,  shows  how  terrible  were  the  reminiscences  of  the  Jewish  war,  which  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  Parthians  and  of  the  Britons.  ^*  Nonne  a  Parthia 
oonsularis  eque  vir  in  Mesopotamia  trucidatus?  Quid  avo  vestro  Badriano 
imperium  obtinente  quantum  militum  a  Judieis,  quantum  ab  Britannia 
c«8um?"    Epist.  p.  107. 

^  This  was  called  the  fjvijfidov  tov  loXofMvrog;  the  veiy  brief  aocooot 
in  Dion  Cassins  does  not  indicato  the  situation  of  this  tomb  of  Solomon, 
but  the  incident  must  have  been  of  great  importance,  as  being  the  only  £ict 
in  the  siege  thought  worthy  of  record.  Cedrenus  adds,  orifielov  6i  yiywe  rfr 
iXuae(JC  airov  wf  rd  rev  'LoXofiuvTOi  aii/mov  (melius  fnnjfulcv)  ctMftanm 
duiAv^oi.  —  Edit  Bonn.  i.  438. 

*  The  whole  war  appears  to  haye  lasted  at  least  three  years,  —  18S  to 
135,  A.  o. 

*  Appian,  B.  C,  spe«ks  of  the  difieront  destructions  of  Jenisalem,— fay 
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At  length  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  the 
consummate  conduct  of  Severus,  brought  the  war  nearly 
to  a  close.  The  strong  city  of  Either  alone  remained, 
the  metropolis  and  citadel  of  the  insurgents.  The 
situation  of  this  city  is  not  certainly  known ;  it  is  placed 
by  Eusebius  near  Beth-horon,  ty  others  near  the  sea.^ 
How  long  Either  stood  out  after  the  siege  was  actually 
formed,  is  equally  uncertain.  When  afiairs  began  to 
wear  a  gloomy  aspect,  (thus  write  the  Rabbins,)  Elie- 
zer,  the  son  of  Hamadai,  enjoined  the  besieged  to  seek 
their  la^t  resource,  prayer  to  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
All  day  long  the  zealous  Rabbi  was  on  his  knees.  As 
long  as  he  prayed,  like  Moses  during  the  battle  with 
the  Amalekites  in  the  Desert,  so  long  the  Jews  as- 
siuned  new  courage,  and  fought  with  unconquerable 
ftiry.*    A  Samaritan  undertook  to  sUence  by  treachery 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Titus,  and  in  his  own  time  by  Hadnan:  koI 
^Adpiavdc  avi^ig  kir*  kfiov.  The  war  was  related  at  length  in  the  Samaritan 
Book  of  Jofihna:  "  Obsidio  nrbis  Hieroeolymltanas  per  Adrianum  fuah  per^ 
texitur"  — apad  Fabric.  Cod.  Epig.  V.  T.  p.  887.  It  does  not  appear  at 
this  length  in  the  later  edition  of  that  book.  Easeb.  Dem.  Evang.  vi.  18 : 
Iter'  oO  no^Mv  d^  ;(fp6voi;  xard,  ^Adpuivbv  AiroKparopa  KtvffffetJC  abdtc  'lov- 
6fUKftQ  yevoftevTjg  rd  Xoiirdv  r^  noXeug  fiipoc  ^fdov  TTo^ioptajdhv  avdig 
i^eXavveTaif  cif  k^  ixdvov  koL  etc  devpo  irafiirav  ajSawv  yevta&at  rdv  roimv, 
Chrysoetom,  Orat  iii.  in  Judseos,  says  that  Hadrian,  ra  Xei-iljava  in^iaaiQ 
fcmnUy  raised  his  own  statue  on  the  ruins.  This  may,  however,  be  mere 
oratory.  Jerome  is  the  authority  for  the  ploughshare  driven  over  the 
Temple:  **  aratum  Tempt um  in  ignominiam  gentis  oppressie,  a  Tito  Annio 
Bufo  "  (In  Zechariam  c  8),  but  Jerome  confounds  the  two  Tituses.  See 
other  passages  fh)m  the  Byzantines  (of  no  authority)  in  Munter,  p.  70,  71. 

I  Jost  says  that  it  was  a  mountain  city,  not  belonging  to  Judaa,  not  far 
from  the  sea,  between  Caesarea  and  Diospolis,  but  he  cites  no  authorities 
(see,  however,  Itinerarium  Antonini).    Judenthum,  li.  p.  79. 

^  iFost,  Geschichte,  iii.  p.  251,  with  authorities. 

The  reader  curious  about  these  extravagancies  may  find  them,  with  quo- 
tations at  length  from  the  Babbinioal  writings,  in  the  Pugio  Fidei  of  Rai- 
mond  Martin,  p.  258  €t  teq,^  Edit  du  Yoisin.  Throughout  there  is  utter 
confrision  between  this  war  and  that  under  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Rabbi 
Jochanan  said  that  there  were  80,000  pair  of  trumpeters,  each  of  whom 
commanded  many  hoets.  Bar-cocfaab  had  800,000  men,  who,  to  prove  thair 
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the  devout  and  prevailing  Rabbi.  He  stole  up  to  him 
where  he  was  kneeling  in  prayer  on  a  conspicuous  emi- 
nence, and  whispered  some  indistinct  words  in  his  ear. 
The  vigilant  Bar-cochab  demanded  what  was  the  object 
of  his  message.  The  Rabbi  could  not  answer.  The 
Samaritan,  after  long  pretended  reluctance,  declared 
that  it  was  an  answer  to  a  secret  message  confided  to 
him  by  the  Rabbi,  about  capitulation.  Bar-cochab 
commanded  the  Rabbi  to  be  executed  on  the  spot. 
This  barbarous  measure  alienated  and  dispirited  his 
followers.  Either  was  at  length  stormed,  Bar-cochab 
was  killed,  and  his  head  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Ro- 
man camp.  It  was  again  on  the  fatal  9th  of  Ab^ 
(August),  the  anniversary  of  the  double  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  that  Either  fell ;  it  was  razed  to  the  ground.* 
Of  the  massacre  the  Rabbins  tell  frightful  stories, 
but  their  horror  is  mitigated  by  their  extravagance. 
More  are  said  to  have  &llen  at  Either  than  escaped 
with  Moses  from  Egypt  The  horses  waded  up  to  their 
bits  in  carnage.  Blood  flowed  so  copiously  that  the 
stream  carried  stones  weighing  four  pounds  into  the 
sea,  according  to  their  account,  forty  miles  distant. 
The  dead  covered  eighteen  square  miles,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  region  had  no  need  to  manure 

boldness  and  courage,  had  cut  off  one  of  their  fingers.  "  How,"  said  the 
wise  nian,  **  will  you  tr^  the  prowess  of  these  mutilated  men  ?  He  who 
cannot  ride  full  speed  and  pluck  up,  as  he  passes,  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  bj 
the  roots,  may  be  discharged.*' 

1  The  Jewish  day  of  mourning  has  always  been  kept  on  the  9th,  though 
it  seems  from  Josephus  that  the  10th  was  the  real  day  of  the  destruction. 

2  The  absurd  statements  of  the  Rabbinical  authorities  as  to  the  size  and 
populousness  of  Bither  are  hardly  worth  notice  except  as  illustrations  of 
the  extraordinary  amplifying  power  of  Jewish  writers  as  to  numbers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tract  Gittin  (Eisenmenger,  ii.  656)  there  were  400  syna- 
gogues, each  synagogue  had  400  schoolmasters,  each  schoolmaster  400 
scholars.  According  to  Echa  Rabbathi  {ibid. )  there  were  600  school-houses, 
in  the  smallest  not  less  than  800  scholars.  See  another  monstrous  story  — 
Jo8t|  Anhang,  iii.  p.  185. 
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their  ground  for  seven  years.  A  more  trustworthy 
authority,  Dion  Cassius,'  states,  that  during  the  whole 
war  the  enormous  number  of  580,000  fell  by  the  sword, 
not  including  those  who  perished  by  fiimine,  disease, 
and  fire.  The  whole  of  Judaea  was  a  desert ;  wolves 
and  hyenas  went  howling  along  the  streets  of  the  deso- 
late cities.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  scarcely 
more  fortunate ;  they  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  thou- 
sands. There  was  a  great  fair  held  under  a  celebrated 
terebinth,  which  tradition  had  consecrated  as  the  very 
tree  under  which  Abraham  had  pitched  his  tent.^ 
Thither  his  miseralile  children  were  brought  in  droves, 
and  sold  as  cheap  as  horses.  Others  were  carried  away 
and  sold  at  Gaza ;  others  transported  to  Egypt.  The 
account  of  the  fate  of  Rabbi  Akiba  is  singularly  charac- 
teristic* He  was  summoned  for  examination  before 
the  odious  Turnus  Rufus.  In  the  middle  of  his  inter- 
rogations, Akiba  remembered  that  it  was  the  hour  of 
prayer.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  regardless  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Roman,  and  of  the  pending  trial  for  life 
and  death,  and  calmly  went  through  his  devotions. 
This  is  in  another  place  related  more,  at  length :  "  In 
the  midst  of  his  tortures  Akiba  remembered  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Schema  (*  Hear,  O  Israel,*  &c.)  ought 
to  be  repeated.     He  spoke  it  with  devotion,  and  a  glad 

countenance.     T.  Annius  Rufus beheld  him 

and  said,  '  Akiba,  thou  art  either  become  obtuse,  or  by 
your  stubbornness  wouldest  provoke  still  sharper  suffer- 
ings. Why  dost  thou  smile?*  Akiba  answered,  'I 
have  ha^  the  happy  lot  almost  entirely  to  fiilfil  the 
verse  in  our  daily  devotions,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 

1  Dion  Cassias,  tfi  loe,  >  Hieronym.  in  Zechariam,  c  8. 

•  Beraeoth.  1.  69.    Ernbini  s.  8,  qnoted  by  Jost,  ui.  253. 
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with  all  thy  strength,"  for  I  have  yielded  myself  up 
entirely  to  the  love  of  God,  and  willingly  made  sacri* 
fice  of  all  my  possessions.  One  thing  alone  was  want- 
ing, to  show  my  love  by  the  o£Pering  up  of  my  life  ;  I 
rejoice  that  this  last  trial  is  come,  and  I  will  endure 
it.'  "  ^  In  the  prison,  while  his  Ups  were  burning  with 
thirst,  he  nevertheless  applied  his  scanty  pittance  of 
water  to  his  ablutions.  The  barbarous  Roman  ordered 
the  old  man  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  then  put  to  death. 
The  most  furious  persecution  was  commenced  against 
all  the  Rabbins,  who  were  considered  the  authors  and 
ringleaders  of  the  insurrection.  Chanania,  the  son  of 
Theradion,  was  detected  reading  and  expounding  the 
Law ;  he  was  burned  with  the  book  which  he  was  read- 
ing.  It  was  forbidden  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the 
great  Synagogue,  or  Sanhedrin ;  but  Akiba,  just  before 
his  death,  had  named  five  new  members  ;  and  Judah, 
the  son  of  Bavah,  secretly  nominated  others  in  a  moun- 
tain glen,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  Soldiers  were 
sent  to  surprise  Judah ;  he  calmly  awaited  their  com- 
ing, and  was  transfixed  by  300  spears. 

Hadrian,  to  annihilate  forever  all  hopes  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  accomplished  his  plan 
of  estabUshing  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem, 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  foreigners.^  The  city  was 
called  MlisL  Capitolina ;  JEUa  after  the  prasnomen  of 
the  Emperor,  Capitolina  as  dedicated  to  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Capitol.^     An  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  any 

1  Jo8t  might  well  call  this  martyTdom.  Jadenthnm,  i.  p.  69.  Chiarini, 
ii.  336,  has  another  version. 

3  The  Chronic.  Alexandrinnm,  after  a  description  of  the  sale  of  the 
Jewish  captives  under  the  terebinth,  contains  an  account  of  buildings 
erected  by  Hadrian  in  iElia,  among  them  a  theatre.  Edit  Bonn.  i.  p. 
474. 

*  This  fact  strengthens  my  utter  disbelief  in  the  erection  of  a  Temple  of 
Venus  over  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.    Hadrian  had  no  special  hoetility  to 
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Jew  from  entering  the  riew  city  on  pain  of  death,  or 
approaching  its  environs,  so  as  to  contemplate  even  at 
a  distance  its  sacred  height.^  More  efiectnallj  to  keep 
them  away,  the  image  of  a  swine  was  placed  over  the 
gate  leading  to  Bethlehem.  The  more  peacefril  Chris- 
tians were  permitted  to  establish  themselves  within  the 
walls,  and  JBlia  became  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  church 
and  bishopric 

the  ChrUtians.  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  perfect  agreement  with  Bishop 
Miinter:  *^Er  (Hadrianns)  war  iibrigens  kein  Felnd  and  Verfolger  der 
Christen;"  p.  92.  Miinter  suggests  that  the  Apolognes  of  Qaadratas  and 
Aristides,  presented  by  them  to  Hadrian  at  Athens,  were  intended  to  aid 
him  in  discriminating  between  Christians  and  Jews.  I  cannot  lay  great 
stress  on  Moees  of  Chorene,  who  not  merely  represents  Hadrian  as  not  nn- 
frieudly  but  as  settling  the  Christians  in  his  new  city:  **Atque  ipse  Hiero- 
solymam  a  Yespasiano,  Tito,  et  ab  se  devastatam  instauravit,  et  ab  nomine 
Buo  J^Iiam  nominavit,  cum  ipse  Adrianus  Sol  esset  appellatus,  atque  ibi 
Ethnicos  locavit  et  Christianos,  quorum  Episcopus  erat  Marcus."  Mos. 
Chor.  Hist.  c.  57.  Jost  dates  from  the  war  of  Bar-cochab  the  distinction 
drawn  by  the  Romans  between  the  Jews  and  Christians:  "Die  erste  be- 
deutende  Trennung  beider  zeigte  sich  in  dem  letzten  Kriege  unter  Bar- 
cochba,  der  gegen  die  Christen  Gewalt  brauchte; "  iv.  p.  13. 

I  This  prohibition  is  mentioned  by  many  writers.  Justin  Mart3rr,  Apolog. ; 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  16;  Dem.  Ev.  viii.  18;  TertuUian,  in  Jud.  xv.;  Sulpic. 
Sever,  ii.  45,  cited  at  ftill  length,  in  Heinichen's  note  on  H.  F  i.  p.  298; 
Talmud.  Bab.  Taan.  p.  14;  Mischna,  cited  by  Jost,  258. 
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THE  PATRURCH  OF  THE  WEST,  AND  THE  PRINCE  OP 
THE    CAPTIVITY. 

ReSstablishment  of  the  Commtmity  —  Patriarch  of  Tiberias  —  His  Power 
and  Dominions  —  Jews  in  Egypt  *—  Asia  Minor  —  Greece  —  Italy  — 
Spain  —  Gaul  —  Germany  —  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Rabbinical  Au- 
thority—The Worship  of  the  Synagogue  —  Early  History  of  the  Pa- 
triarchate—  Civil  Contests  —  Contests  with  the  Babylonian  Jews  — 
Relation  with  Rome  —  The  Prince  of  the  Captivity  —  Jews  in  China. 

For  the  fourth  time  the  Jewish  people  seemed  on 
the  brink  of  extermination.  Nebuchadnezzar,  Anti- 
ochus,  Titus,  Hadrian,  had  successively  exerted  their 
utmost  power  to  extinguish,  not  merely  the  political 
existence  of  the  state,  but  even  the  separate  being  of 
the  people.  Hadrian's  edict  had  interdicted  circum- 
cision, keeping  the  Sabbath,  instruction  in  the  Law,  — 
all  the  outward  acts  and  usages  of  the  race.  These 
offences  were  to  be  punished  at  the  will  of  the  prefect 
with  fine,  even  with  death.^  It  might  have  appeared 
impossible  that  anything  like  a  community  should  again 
revive  within  Palestine  ;  still  more  so,  that  the  multi- 
tudes of  Jews  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
world  should  maintain  any  correspondence  or  intelli- 
gence, continue  a  distinct  and  unmingled  race,  or  resist 
the  process  of  absorption  into  the  general  population, 
the  usual  fate  of  small  bodies  of  strangers  settled  in 
remote  and  unconnected  regions.  In  less  than  sixty 
years  after  the  war  under  Hadrian,  before  the  close  of 

1  Jost  qaotes  Die  Hadrians  Verfolgung,  in  Frankel's  "  Monatschrift,"  1852, 
p.  80. 
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the  second  century  after  Christ,  the  Jews  present  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  regular  and  organized 
communities :  one  under  a  sort  of  spiritual  head,  the 
Patriarch  of  Tiberias,  comprehending  all  of  Israelitish 
descent  who  inhabited  the  Roman  empire;  the  other 
imder  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  to  whom  all  the 
eastern  Jews  paid  their  allegiance.  Gibbon  has  briefly 
stated  the  growth  of  the  former  of  these  principalities 
with  his  usual  general  accuracy,  as  regards  facts, 
though  the  relation  is  colored  by  his  sarcastic  tone,  in 
which  the  bitter  antipathy  of  his  school  to  the  Jewish 
race  is  strongly  marked.  "  Notwithstanding  these 
repeated  provocations,  the  resentment  of  the  Roman 
princes  expired  afl«r  the  victory ;  nor  were  their  ap- 
prehensions continued  beyond  the  period  of  war  and 
danger.  By  the  general  indulgence  of  polytheism, 
and  by  the  mild  temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews 
were  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  once  more 
obtained  the  permission  of  circumcising  their  children, 
with  the  easy  restraint  that  they  should  never  confer 
on  any  foreign  proselyte  that  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  Hebrew  race.  The  numerous  remains  of  tliat  peo- 
ple, though  they  were  still  excluded  from  the  precincts 
of  Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to  maintain 
considerable  establishments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the 
provinces,  to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome,  to  enjoy 
municipal  honors,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  an 
exemption  from  the  burdensome  and  expensive  offices 
of  society.  The  moderation  or  the  contempt  of  the 
Romans  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical police  which  was  instituted  by  the  vanquished  sect. 
The  patriarch,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Tiberias, 
was  empowered  to  appoint  his  subordinate  ministers 
and  apostles,  to  exercise  a  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  to 
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receive  from  his  despised  brethren  an  annual  contribu- 
tion. New  synagogues  were  frequently  erected  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  empire ;  and  the  sabbaths,  the 
fasts,  and  the  festivals,  which  were  either  commanded 
by  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  enjoined  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Rabbins,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  and  public 
manner.  Such  gentle  treatment  insensibly  assuaged 
the  stem  temper  of  the  Jews.  Awakened  from  their 
dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest,  they  assumed  the 
behavior  of  peaceable  and  industrious  subjects.  Their 
irreconcilable  hatred  of  mankind,  instead  of  flaming 
out  in  acts  of  blood  and  violence,  evaporated  in  less 
dangerous  gratifications.  They  embraced  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  overreaching  the  idolaters  in  trade  ;  ^  and 
they  pronounced  secret  and  ambiguous  imprecations 
against  the  haughty  kingdom  of  Edom."  * 

1  Jost,  Geschichte,  iv.  7,  tnces,  of  coarse  in  a  more  friendly  tone,  the 
growth  of  this  love  of  wealth,  the  natural  reaalt  of  the  commercial  spirit. 

2  According  to  the  false  Josephus,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esaa,  con- 
ducted into  Italy  the  army  of  ^neas,  King  of  Carthage.  Another  colony 
of  Idumseans,  fl^'ing  from  the  sword  of  David,  took  refuge  in  the  dominions 
of  Romulus.  For  these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  equal  weight,  the  name  of 
Edom  was  applied  hy  the  Jews  to  the  Roman  empire.  —  Gibbon*s  Note. 
The  false  Josephns  is  a  romancer  of  very  modem  date,  though  some  ^ 
these  legends  are  possibly  more  ancient  It  may  be  worth  considering 
whether  many  of  the  stories  in  the  Talmud  are  not  history,  in  a  fig^nrative 
disguise,  adopted  from  prudence.  The  Jews  might  dare  to  say  many 
things  of  Rome,  under  the  significant  appellation  of  Edom,  which  they 
feared  to  utter  publicly.  Later  and  more  ignorant  ages  took  literally,  and, 
perhaps,  embellished,  what  was  intelligible  among  the  generation  to  which 
it  was  addressed.  Rabbi  Jehuda  the  Holy  prophesied  that  the  destroyers 
of  the  second  Temple  should  be  conquered  by  the  Persians.  He  grounded 
this  on  Jer.  xl.  20 :  **  Therefore  hear  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  that  he  hath 
taken  against  Edom.**  Joet,  iv.  129.  See  a  curious  passage  (Eisenmenger, 
1.  237}  from  Aben-Ezra  on  Isaiah  Ixiii.  1;  also,  ii.  69,  a  passage  predicting 
the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Israelites,  manifestly  Poet-Mohammedan: 
^  In  Talmud  namque  in  locis  innumeris  qnandoque  Esau,  quandoque  Edom, 
quandoque  Seir,  quandoque  etiam  filii  Esau  vel  Edom,  vocati  sunt  Bomani, 
et  Roma  mons  Seir,  atque  mons  Esau.*'  R.  Martin,  Pagio  Fidei,  p.  819. 
See  quotations.  Basnage  has  much,  too  much,  of  this  Idnmean  descent 
of  the  Romans,  from  Abarbanel  and  other  late  writers,  Ivix.,  cviii. 
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Unfortnnatelj  it  is  among  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
Jewish  history  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  patriarchal 
authority  established  in  Tiberias,  and  its  recognition  by 
the  whole  scattered  body  of  the  nation,  who,  with  dis- 
interested zeal,  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  add,  a  noble 
attachment  to  the  race  of  Israel,  became  voluntary  sub- 
jects and  tributaries  to  their  spiritual  sovereign,  and 
united  with  one  mind  and  one  heart  to  establish  their 
community  on  a  settled  basis.  It  is  a  singular  spectacle 
to  behold  a  nation  dispersed  in  every  region  of  the 
world,  without  a  murmur  or  repugnance,  submitting  to 
the  regulations,  and  taxing  themselves  to  support  the 
greatness,  of  a  supremacy  which  rested  solely  on  public 
opinion,  and  had  no  temporal  power  whatever  to  en- 
force its  decrees.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Rabbins, 
who  had  been  hunted  down  with  unrelenting  cruelty, 
began  to  creep  forth  from  their  places  of  concealment. 
The  deatli  of  Hadrian,  in  a  few  years  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  and  the  accession  of  the  mild  Anto- 
ninus,^ gave  them  courage,  not  merely  to  make  their 
public  appearance,  but  openly  to  reestablish  their  schools 
and  synagogues.  The  school  of  Jamnia,^  called  the 
Vineyard,  because  the  scholars  stood  in  regular  rows, 
was  reopened,  and  the  Jewish  youth  crowded  to  the 
feet  of  their  acknowledged  teachers.*  Of  the  Rab- 
bins who  were  considered  legitimate  members  of  the 
great  Sanhedrin,  there  escaped  the  storm,  Simon  the 
son  of  GamaUel,  who  had  an  hereditary  title  to  the 

1  Basnage  has  heaped  together  all  the  romances  about  the  connection  of 
the  elder  Antoninus  with  the  Jews,  invented  by  later  writers.  He  had 
been  nursed  on  Jewish  milk,  circumcised  himself,  was  a  pupil  of  Rabbi 
Jehnda  the  Holy  (lib.  viii.  1).    They  were  not  worth  refutation. 

>  Li^htfoot,  Academiie  Jafnensis  Historias  Fragments,  and  Jost,  Ge- 
schichte,  iv.  29.  This  school  seems  to  have  removed  to  Ussa,  or  Oscha,  the 
site  of  which  is  unknown. 

s  Jost,  Gei«chichte,  iv.  25,  from  Sanhedrin,  14. 
VOL.  II.  29 
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presidency  (he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  young 
scholar  who  escaped  the  wreck  of  Either)  :  five  who 
had  been  named  by  Judah  the  son  of  Bavah,  Jadah 
the  son  of  Ilai,  Simon  the  son  of  Jochai,  R.  Jose,^  R. 
Elasar,  R.  Nehemiah,  and  lastly,  R.  Meir.*  The  first 
pious  care  of  the  Rabbins  was  to  obtain  permission  to 
perform  funeral  rites  for  their  brethren ;  tliis  indul- 
gence was  long  celebrated  by  a  thanksgiving  in  their 
daily  prayers ;  their  next  was  to  obtain  an  abrogation 
of  the  persecuting  edicts.*  For  this  purpose  Simon 
Ben  Jochai  and  a  youth  of  great  promise  were  sent 
to  Rome.  This  journey  is  adorned  with  the  customary 
febles.  They  obtained  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  by 
a  miraculous  cure  of  his  sick  daughter.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Antoninus  issued  an  edict  which  per- 
mitted the  Jews  to  perform  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  * 
but,  as  though  he  apprehended  that  the  religion  of  this 
despised  people  might  still  make  proselytes,  they  were 
forbidden  to  initiate  strangers  into  the  femily  of  Israel.* 

1  The  Talmud  deBcribes  these  teachers  as  Jose  B.  Halepha,  the  deep 
thinker;  Jodah  B.  Ilai,  the  holy;  Meir,  the  judicious;  Simon  ben  Jochai, 
the  cabalist;  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel,  the  Nasi.  Jost,  Geschichte,  iv.  p.  32. 
In  his  later  work,  Judenthum,  ii.  87  ei  seq.,  Jost  is  not  much  more  full  on 
their  specific  characters  and  sayings,  though  he  adduces  other  instances  of 
their  learning  and  wisdom. 

s  Of  R.  Meir  it  is  reported  in  the  Talmud  that  he  was  not  of  Jewish  de- 
scent, but  sprung  from  the  Impostor  who  set  himself  up  for  Nero  (after  the 
death  of  that  Emperor)  in  the  East.    He  was  a  scholar  of  Akiba. 

8  Jost,  Geschichte,  iv.  44. 

4  Digest,  xlviii.  viii.  11:  "  Circumcidere  Judseis  filios  snos  tantum,  re> 
Bcripto  Divi  Antonini  permittitur,  in  non  ejusdem  religionis  qui  hoc  fecerit, 
castrantis  poena  irrogatur."  A  law  of  this  period  was  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit Jews  from  making  and  circumcising  converts.  "  Gives  Bomani,  qni 
se  Judaico  ritu  vel  servos  suos  circumcidi  patiuntnr,  bonis  ademptis  in 
insulam  perpetuo  relegantur;  medici  cc^piu  puman^tir." 

**  Judtei  si  alienie  nationis  comparatos  servos  circnmciderint,  aut  depor- 
tantnr  aut  capite  puniuntur."  Jul.  Paulus,  Bee  Sent.  v.  22,  De  Sedi- 
tiosis. 

6  Perhaps  the  confusion  between  the  Jews  and  Christians,  whose  rapid 
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Still  it  should  seem  that  in  Palestine  they  were  watched 
with  jealous  vigilance.^  A  story  is  related  of  the  fall 
of  the  school  in  Jamnia  (Jabne),  which  shows  as  well 
the  unruly  spirit  of  the  Jews  as  the  rigorous  police  of 
the  Romans.  Simon  Ben  Jochai,  who  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  a  safe  person  to  be  intrusted  with  a 
mission  to  Rome,  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  nar- 
rative.* During  a  public  debate,  at  which  R.  Jehuda, 
R.  Jose,  and  R.  Simon  Ben  Jochai  were  present,  the 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  national  character  of  their 
Roman  masters.  The  cautious  Jehuda  turned  the  dan- 
gerous subject  to  their  praise,  on  those  points  on  which 
a  Jew  might  conscientiously  admire  his  oppressors. 
"  How  splendid,"  he  exclaimed,  "  are  the  public  works 
of  this  people  !  In  every  city  they  have  built  spacious 
market-places  for  the  public  use,  for  the  commerce  and 
for  the  amusement  of  the  inhabitants.  They  throw 
noble  bridges  over  rivers,  and  thus  unite  separate  prov- 
inces, and  facilitate  the  mutual  intercourse  of  distant 
regions.  How  beautiful  are  their  baths,  which  contrib- 
ute as  much  to  the  health  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people ! "  Thus  spoke  R.  Jehuda,  the  president.  The 
fiery  Simon  Ben  Jochai  sprang  up,  and  cried  aloud, 
"Why  this  adulatory  encomium  on  heathens?  For 
what  purpose  are  all  these  works  erected,  but  to  gratify 

progress  excited  great  alarm,  might  be  the  real  cause  of  this  limitation  ;  or 
it  might  be  aimed  at  the  Judaizing  ChristianSf  who  insisted  on  circumcis- 
ing their  new  converts;  though,  after  all,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  Judaism  still  made  proselytes  from  the  heathen. 

1  It  is  impossible  to  dat«  the  vague  sentence  in  CapitoUnus,  who,  among 
the  victories  of  Antoninus  Pius,  writes,  "  Judseos  rebellantes  contudit  per 
prsesides  et  legatos."    H.  A.  S.  p.  133.     Vit.  Anton. 

s  Jost,  in  his  Judenthum,  places  this  embassy  under  the  reign  of  M. 
Anrelios.  But  compare  the  Anhang  (Israeliter),  iv.  226.  A  Christian 
bishop  is  a  rival  for  the  cure,  by  dispossession,  of  the  Princess  LucilU. 
According  to  Baronius,  wb  arm,  163,  LucilU  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Au- 
relios. 
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their  own  rapacity  and  to  facilitate  their  exactions? 
Why  do  they  build  spacious  market-places,  but  for  the 
assembling  together  of  harlots  to  gratify  their  licentious- 
ness ?  Their  baths  are  erected  only  for  their  own  sen- 
sual delights;  their  bridges,  that  their  collectors  of 
tribute  may  pass  from  land  to  land.  We  occupy  our- 
selves in  Divine  lore  ;  we  study  eternal  and  disregard 
temporal  advantages."  ^ 

The  consequence  of  this  imprudent  speech  was  a 
formal  accusation  before  the  authorities.  Simon  was 
adjudged  to  have  forfeited  his  life.  R.  Jose,  because 
he  had  maintained  a  suspicious  silence,  was  banished. 
R.  Jehuda  alone  obtained  a  general  license  to  teach. 
Simon  fled,  but  the  school  was  suppressed.  Another 
proof  of  the  perpetual  apprehension  of  insurrection  is 
thus  related :  — The  trumpet-blast,  which  was  sounded 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month  Tisri,  awakened 
the  suspicion  of  a  governor,  ignorant  of  Hebrew  cus- 
toms :  it  was  reported  to  be  a  signal  for  general  revolt. 
The  governor  was  appeased  by  a  prudent  arrangement 
of  Simon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,*  who  ordered  that  the 
trumpet  should  sound,  not  at  the  commencement,  only 

1  This  remarkable  story  firoin  the  Talmadic  Treatise  Schabbath,  cited  bj 
Jost,  is  carious  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  what  the  Jews  said,  and  not 
less  from  their  prudential  silence.  Thej  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
magnificent  heathen  temples  which  were  erected  or  restored,  if  not  in  Pal- 
estine, all  around  it,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines.  To  this  the  cost- 
liness and  splendor,  as  well  as  the  noble,  if  debased,  architecture,  still  bear 
witness.  To  that  time  belong,  as  well  as  many  temples  in  Egypt,  the  tem- 
ples of  Baalbec,  probably  of  Palmyra,  of  Petra,  Gerasa,  and  those  other 
cities  beyond  the  Jordan  visited  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graham.  On  this  remarka- 
ble subject  the  history  of  the  Antonines  (in  truth  almost  a  total  blank) 
gives  no  information,  and  it  has  not  been  worked  out  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy by  architects,  the  masters  in  the  history  of  their  art,  fh>m  the  build- 
ings themselves.  Capitolinus,  after  reciting  the  magnificent  buildings  of 
Antoninus  at  Rome,  adds,  ^^Multas  etiam  civitates  adjuvit  pecnnilL,  ut 
opera  vel  nova  facerent,  vel  vetera  restituerent"    In  Antonin. 

«  Jost,  iv.  62. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  prayers,  thus  clearly  forming  part 
of  the  service. 

Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  philosophic  M.  Aurelius 
without  danger  to,  perhaps  not  without  well-grounded 
suspicion  of,  the  Jews.  The  victories  of  Avidius 
Cassius  over  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia,  and  the 
capture  of  Ctesiphon,  after  a  long  siege,  brought  the 
Mesopotamian  Jews  once  more  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  Seleucia,  in  which  there  were  many  Jews, 
capitulated ;  but,  in  violation  of  the  terms,  four  or  five 
thousand  were  put  to  the  sword.  Cassius  assumed  the 
purple  in  Syria ;  the  Jews  are  supposed  to  have  joined 
his  standard,  for  Marcus  Aurelius,  though  he  displayed 
his  characteristic  lenity  towards  the  Roman  insurgents, 
punished  the  intractable  Jews  with  the  repeal  of  the 
favorable  laws  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Their  conduct  seems 
to  have  ruflSed  the  temper  of  the  philosophic  emperor, 
who  declared  that  they  were  more  unruly  than  the 
wild  SauromatsB  and  Marcomanni,  against  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  war.^ 

Yet  these  severe  laws  were  either  speedily  annulled, 
or  never  carried  into  execution.  The  Rabbinical  do- 
minion gradually  rose  to  greater  power;  the  schools 
flourished ;  perhaps  in  this  interval  the  great  Synagogue 
or  Sanhedrin  had  its  other  migrations,  from  Osha  to 
Shepharaam,  from  Shepharaam  to  Bethshaaraim,  firom 
Bethshaaraim  to  Sepphoris,  and  finally  to  Tiberias, 
where  it  fixed  its  pontifical  throne,  and  maintained  its 
supremacy  for  several  centuries.  Tiberias,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  a  town  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  over 

I  '*  nie  (M.  Aurelius),  cum  Palsestinam  trausiret  JaetenHwn  Judieornm 
et  tumultuantium  taedio  percitns  dolenter  dicitur  excIamasBe,  O  Marco- 
maDni!  0  Quadi!  0  Sauromats !  tandem  alios  vobis  inquietiores  inveni  ?  " 
Ammian.  Marcel,  xxli.  6.  Inquietiores  must  be  the  right  reading,  not 
inertlores.  The  "  foeteutium  "  is  rather  of  the  time  of  Ammianua  than  o£ 
M.  Aurelius. 
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an  ancient  cemetery,  and  thereftre  abominated  by  the 
more  scrupulous  Jews,  as  a  dwelling  of  uncleanness. 
But  the  Rabbins  soon  obviated  this  objection.  Simon 
Ben  Jochai,^  by  his  cabalistic  art,  discovered  tlie  exact 
spot  where  the  burial-place  had  been ;  this  was  marked 
off,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  declared,  on  the  same  un- 
erring authority,  to  be  clean.  Here,  then,  in  this  noble 
city,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  the  Jewish 
pontiff  fixed  his  throne  ;  the  Sanhedrin,  if  it  had  not, 
as  the  Jews  pretend,  existed  during  all  the  reverses  of 
the  nation,  was  formally  reestablished.  Simon,  the 
son  and  heir  of  Gamaliel,  was  acknowledged  as  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Jews,  and  Nasi  or  President  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  B.  Nathan  was  the  Ab-beth-din  ;  and  the 
celebrated  R.  Meir,  the  Hachim,  or  Head  of  the  Law. 
In  every  region  of  the  West,  in  every  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Jews  of  all  ranks  and  classes  sub- 
mitted, with  the  utmost  readiness,  to  the  sway  of  their 
Spiritual  Potentate.  His  mandates  were  obeyed,  his 
legates  received  with  honor,  his  supplies  levied  without 
diflSculty,  in  Rome,  in  Spain,  in  Afiica.  At  a  somewhat 
later  period,  probably  about  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  the  Christian  writer,  Origen,  thus  describes 
the  power  of  the  Jewish  Patriarch :  "  Even  now,  when 
the  Jews  are  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  pay 
the  didrachm,  how  great,  by  the  permission  of  Caesar, 
is  the  power  of  their  Ethnarch  !  I  myself  have  been 
a  witness  that  it  is  little  less  than  that  of  a  king.  For 
they  secretly  pass  judgments  according  to  their  Law, 
and  some  are  capitally  condemned,  not  with  open  and 
acknowledged  authority,  but  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Emperor.  This  I  have  learned,  and  am  fiilly  acquainted 
with,  by  long  residence  in  their  country."  * 

1  Jost,  iv.  69.  s  Origenes  ad  AMcanum,  Epist  cxiy. 
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Here,  then,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  survey  of  these 
dominions  of  the  Western  Patriarch,  to  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  origin  and  condition  of  the  different 
settlements  of  Jews  in  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and 
Africa,  the  constitution  of  their  societies,  and  the 
nature  of  the  authority  exercised  by  the  supreme 
pontiff. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  in  many  incidental  notices, 
that  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  and 
before  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  this  people 
were  widely  dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe. 
The  following  passage  of  Philo,  in  his  letter  to  Agrippa, 
which  might  be  confirmed  by  other  quotations  from 
Josephus,  describes  their  state  in  his  own  days  (the 
reign  of  Caligula)  :  —  "  Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  my 
ancestors,  the  metropolis,  not  only  of  Judaea,  but  of 
many  other  provinces,  in  consequence  of  the  colonies 
which  it  has  at  different  times  sent  out  into  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Coele- 
syria ;  and  into  more  distant  regions,  Pamphylia, 
Cilicia,  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as 
Bithynia,  and  the  remotest  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  so 
also  into  Europe,  into  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Macedonia, 
^tolia,  Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  into  most,  and 
those  the  best,  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus :  and  not 
only  are  the  Continents  ftiU  of  Jewish  colonies,  but  the 
principal  islands  also,  Euboea,  Cyprus,  and  Crete.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates ; 
for  all  of  them,  except  a  small  portion,  particularly 
Babylon  and  the  Satrapies  of  the  rich  adjacent  districts, 
have    many  Jewish    inhabitants."^     The   events   of 

1  Many  paBsages  in  Josephus  illnstrate  and  confirm  this  statement  of 
Philo.  The  following,  quoted  from  Strabo,  Is  of  perhaps  higher  authority 
tbaa  the  statement  of  any  Jew:  —  xo^  romv  oifK  ion  Pg6i»c  ebpdv  r^r 
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Jewish  History  in  Palestine  tended  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  the  numher  of  those  who  were  either 
dragged  away  as  captives,  or  sought  peace  and  security 
from  the  devastation  of  their  native  land  in  the  less 
troubled  provinces  of  the  empire.  Even  where  they 
suffered  most,  through  their  own  turbulent  disposition 
or  the  enmity  of  their  neighbors,  they  sprang  again 
from  their  undying  stock,  however  it  might  be  hewn 
by  the  sword  or  seared  by  the  fire.  Massacre  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  in  thinning  their  ranks,  and,  like  their 
foi^fathers  in  Egypt,  they  still  multiplied  under  the 
most  cruel  oppression.  In  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  indeed, 
they  had  experienced  the  greatest  losses,  but  on  the 
visit  of  Hadrian  to  Alexandria,  he  found  the  city  and 
country  still  swarming  with  Jews.  The  origin  and 
history  of  the  Egyptian,  as  well  as  of  the  Syrian  Jews, 
have  been  already  traced.  The  Jews  of  Asia  Minor 
owed  their  first  establishment  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  settled  vast  numbers  in  the  different  cities  in  that 
region.  From  Asia  Minor  they  probably  spread  to 
Greece  and  to  the  Islands.  The  clearest  notion  of  their 
numbers  in  all  this  part  of  the  world,  including  Galada, 
Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia,  may  be  formed  from  the 
narrative  of  the  Apostolic  journeys.  Whatever  city 
Paul  enters,  he  seems  to  find  a  synagogue  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  powerfiil 
and  opulent.  I  need  only  name  the  cities  of  Ephesus, 
Laodicea,  Pergamus,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  and  Cor- 
inth.    It  is  probable  that  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Alex- 

olKOVfdvrfCf  be  m  reapaMdeKrai  tovto  rh  ^Xov,  fajS*  iniKpaTeiTai  im' 
airrov.  Strabo  enlarges  on  their  vast  numbers  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene.  Oi 
yitp  ioTiv  hrl  T^f  oUovfjivrie  ^^fUK,  6  fi^  fiotpav  ifitripav  hxf^  —  from  the 
speech  of  Agrippa,  B.  J.  ii.  16.  4.  Compare  B.  J.  vii.  8,  as  to  the  vast 
n ambers  in  Syria,  especially  in  Antioch.  Proselytes  were  nomeroos  in 
Antioch. 
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andria,  the  later  Jews  first  generally  adopted  their 
commercial  habits ;  but  their  condition  was  much  more 
secure  in  the  former  country  than  among  the  fiery  in- 
habitants of  the  factious  Egyptian  city.  Many  public 
decrees  are  extant,^  not  only  of  the  Roman  authorities, 
particularly  Julius  Caesar,  which  secure  important 
privileges  to  the  Jewish  residents  in  Asia  Minor,  but 
likewise  local  ordinances  of  the  diflerent  cities,  Per- 
gamus,  Halicamassus,  Laodicea,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus, 
highly  favorable  to  these  foreign  denizens,  and  seeming 
to  show  that  the  two  races  lived  together  on  terms  of 
perfect  amity.  In  some  of  the  occurrences  related  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Jews,  in  those  times, 
appear  a  considerable  and  influential,  by  no  means  the 
proscribed  and  odious,  race  which  they  were  held  to  be 
in  other  quarters.  The  public  decrees  usually  gave 
them  the  title  of  Roman  citizens,  a  privilege  to  which 
many  of  the  Jews  (the  well-known  instance  of  St.  Paul 
will  occur  to  every  one)  had  undoubtedly  attained.  It 
was  their  great  object  to  obtain  exemption  firom  miUtary 
service.  In  other  times  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
objected  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  armies  of  their 
rulers.  Some  are  said  to  have  been  in  Alexander's 
army ;  and  an  improbable  story  is  told,  by  a  doubtful 
authority,  Hecataeus,  of  their  refiising,  and  obtaining 
an  exemption  fi:om  being  employed  in  building  an 
idolatrous  temple  in  Babylon.  The  striking  story  of 
Mosellama  is  more  authentic.^   But  most  likely,  having 

^  Read  the  elaborate  diasertation  of  Krebe,  Decreta  Romanonim  pro 
Jadttis  facta,  Lipeis,  1768. 

*  While  some  Greek  soldiers  were  watch ing  with  superstitious  anxiety 
the  flight  of  a  bird,  which  was  to  be  of  good  or  evil  omen,  they  were 
horror-struck  to  see  it  fall,  transfixed  by  an  arrow  of  their  Jewish  comrade. 
The  Jew  calmly  answered,  "  How  mnch  must  yonder  bird  have  known  of 
the  secrets  of  futurity,  which  knew  not  how  to  avoid  the  arrow  of  Mosel- 
k  the  Jew?" 
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betaken  themselves  to  the  more  lucrative  occupations 
of  peace,  at  later  periods  they  pleaded  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  their  religion  to  fight,  or  to  work,  or  even  to 
march  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  they  could  not  partake 
of  the  same  meat  with  the  other  soldiers ;  their  plea 
seems  to  have  been  admitted.  Of  their  wealth  we 
have  a  curious  evidence.  Their  contributions  to  the 
Temple  were  so  ample  as  to  excite  the  jealous  rapacity 
of  the  Roman  governor.  Cicero,  in  a  memorable 
oration,  vindicates  Flaccus  for  not  having  permitted  the 
provinces  to  be  drained  of  their  wealth  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  holds  up  his  example  to  other  governors, 
complaining  that  Italy  itself  suffered  by  the  exportation 
of  so  much  wealth.^ 

,  The  origin  of  the  Jews  in  Italy,  or  rather  in  Rome, 
is  very  obscure.  It  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  vast 
number  of  slaves  brought  to  the  capital  by  Pompey 
after  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  These  slaves  were 
publicly  sold  in  the  markets ;  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Philo,  they  were  emancipated  almost  without  exception 
by  their  tolerant  masters,  who  were  imwilling  to  do 
violence  to  their  religious  scruples.  Is  it  not  more 
probable  that  there  were  some,  if  not  many,  opulent 
commercial  Jews  already  in  Rome,  who,  with  their 
usual  national  spirit,  purchased,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
means,  their  unhappy  countrymen,  and  enabled  them 
to  settle  in  freedom  in  the  great  metropolis  ?  The  pas- 
sage in  Cicero  alluded  to  above,  is  conclusive  evidence 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Italy.  They 
were  among  the  mourners,  the  most  sincere  mourners, 
at  the  obsequies  of  Julius  Csesar.^      They  wailed  for 

1  Cic.  pro  Flacco.    Comp.  ii.  p.  50. 

^  *'  Pnecipa^  Jadtei  qui  noctibas  continiils  bnstam  firequentftnmt*'    Saet. 
Jul.  c.  84. 
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many  nights  around  his  entombment.  No  doubt  their 
detestation  of  Pompey,  the  first  Roman  violator  of  their 
sanctuary,  would  deepen  their  respect  for  his  rival  and 
conqueror.  However  they  obtained  their  freedom,  it 
is  certain  that  a  vast  number  of  Jewish  libertines  or 
freed  slaves  inhabited  Rome.  Tacitus  states  their 
number  at  4000.^  It  appears  from  Josephus,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  8000  were  present  when  Archelaus 
appeared  before  Augustus,  and  a  vast  number  poured 
out  to  welcome  the  false  Alexander.  They  formed  the 
chief  population  of  the  trans-Tiberine  region.*     They 

1  If  credit  ie  to  be  given  to  a  reading  in  Valerius  Maximos,  as  it  is  found 
in  two  Epitomators,  Julius  Paris  and  Januarius  Ncpotianus,  the  Jews  were 
of  much  older  date  in  Rome.  The  old  reading  was,  "■  Idem  (C.  Comeliua 
Hispalla,  pr»tor  peregriaus)  [Hispaila  lived  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Popilius 
Ltenas  and  Cn.  Calpumius,  a.  u.  615,  b.  o.  139]  qm  Sabazii  Jovis  culta 
simulato  moree  Romanos  inficere  conati  sunt,  domoe  soaa  repetere  coegit." 
The  EpitomatoiB  read: 


Paris. 

**  Idem  Judmos  qui  Sabttii  Jovte  culta 
Romanofl  inficere  mores  cooati  eiant,  re- 
petere domos  Buas  coegit/' 


Nepodanus. 
'*  Jndnos  quoque  qui  Romanls  tradere 
ncra  sua  conati  erant,  Idem  Hispalos 
urbe  extermloaTit,  anwque  prifatas  a 
pubUcis  locis  al^ecit." 


If  this  reading  be  genuine,  we  find  the  Jews  not  merely  settled  in  Rome, 
but  a  dangerous  and  proselyting  people,  three  quarters  of  a  century  before 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey.  But  this  fact  requires,  in  my  judg- 
ment, much  better  authority.  The  age  of  Julius  Paris  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain; he  has  been  placed  as  early  as  Hadrian  (Kemf,  Prief.  p.  66).  Nepo- 
tianns  is  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  But  both  are  post-Christian 
writers.  The  fact  itself  is  sufficiently  startling.  And  what  have  the  Jews 
to  do  with  Jupiter  Sabazius  —  a  Phrygian  god  ?  Some  indeed  have  sug- 
gested Sabati;  others  D.  Sabaoth.  The  private  altars  of  the  Jews  erected 
in  public  places  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting 
the  whole  as  a  flagrant  anachronism,  introduced  into  the  text  of  Valerius, 
after  the  time  when  the  Jews,  either  of  themselves  or  as  connected  with  the 
Christians,  had  become  ranch  more  familiar  to  the  general  ear.  See  the 
new  edition  of  Valerius,  by  Kemf,  Berlin,  1834.  The  Epitomators  were 
first  published  by  Cardinal  Mai. 

*  "  Hoc  quod  TransHberintis  ambulator, 
Qui  paUentIa  solAirata  fraetis 
Permntat  vitrels."  —  Mabt.  i.  42. 

ThiB  waa  the  caae  in  the  time  of  Caligula:  rijv  nepav  rov  Tt^peoc 
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shared  (that  is,  the  less  wealthy)  in  the  general  largess 
of  com  which  was  distributed  among  the  poorer  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  ;  by  a  special  favor  qf  Augustus,^  if 
the  distribution  fell  on  a  Sabbath,  their  portion  was  re- 
served. They  were  expelled  by  Tiberius,  and  a  great 
number  drafted  off  as  soldiers  to  the  unwholesome 
island  of  Sardinia ;  ^  by  Caligula  they  were  oppressed  ; 
by  Claudius  once  more  expelled,  or  at  least  their  syna- 
gogues closed  on  account  of  the  feuds  between  the 
Jews  and  Christians.^  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  seemed  not  to  be  the  slightest 
check  to  their  increase.  They  had  a  sort  of  council,  or 
house  of  judgment,  which  decided  all  matters  of  dis- 
pute. To  this,  no  doubt,  either  in  the  synagogue  or 
law  court  attached  to  it,  St.  Paul  expected  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct.  The  numbers  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome  were  doubtless  much  increased,  but  their  re- 
spectability as  well  as  their  popularity^much  diminished, 
by  the  immense  influx  of  the  most  destitute  as  well  as 

dKOVfjevtiv  npbi  *lov6aiuv.  Tuftcuoi  <J^  ^aav  ol  TrAetovf  direXev^epii^evrer 
aiXfioXiJTot  yap  ux^evre^  etc  'IroX^av,  ^d  tuv  KTTioaftEWJV  kXev&epCrfhfoav, 
obdev  Tuw  narpiuv  izcLpaxapa^CLtfima^evTeq.  Philo,  Leg.  ed  Mange}',  ii.  p.  S60. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  malicious  satisfaction  with  which  Basnage 
attempts  to  prove  against  bis  Roman  Catholic  opponents  that  they  were 
possessors  of  the  Vatican. 

1  It  seems  to  have  been  the  amusement  of  the  idle  3'outh  of  Rome  to  visit 
the  Jewish  synagogue.  The  well-known  passage  in  the  ninth  satire  of 
Horace  will  occur  to  the  classical  reader.  Though  I  have  some  doubts 
whether  the  Judaism  of  the  poet*s  friend,  Fuscus  Aristius,  has  not  been  in- 
ferred on  insufficient  grounds. 

*  "  Si  ob  gravitatem  coeli  interirent,  vile  damnum,"  writes  the  contempt- 
nous  historian. 

***Judteos  impulsore  Chresto  assidu^  tumultnantes  Bomft  ezpulit." 
Suet.  Claudius. 

Dion  gives  a  milder  edict  They  were  not  expelled  on  account  of  their 
nnmbers:  Toi>^  <5J  'lowAMWf,  rXswaaavroQ  adi9<Ct  <5<""«  ;taX«ruf  h»  &»tv 
TOpax^,  imb  tov  dxXov  ffduv  r^f  iroXeuc  dpx^ijvcu,  obK  k^Xaae  ftev,  r^  6t 
di)  mnp^j  vo/x^  kcU  pi(f)  xpV^<f*^<^  kKeXevae  f^  owa^poilj[a&<u.   L.  Iz.  6. 
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of  the  most  unruly  of  the  race,  who  were  swept  into 
captivity  by  thousands  after  the  fell  of  Jerusalem. 
The  change  appears  to  be  very  marked.  The  language 
of  the  incidental  notices  which  occur  about  the  Jews  in 
the  Latin  authors,  after  this  period,  seems  more  and 
more  contemptuous,  and  implies  that  many  of  them 
were  in  the  lowest  state  of  penury,  the  outcasts  of 
society.  Juvenal  ^  bitterly  complains  that  the  beauti- 
fid  and  poetic  grove  of  Egeria  was  let  out  to  mendicant 
hordes  of  Jews,  who  pitched  their  camps,  like  gypsies, 
in  the  open  air,  with  a  wallet  and  a  bundle  of  hay  for 
their  pillow,  as  their  only  fiimiture.  Martial  ^  alludes 
to  their  filth,  and,  what  is  curious  enough,  describes 
them  as  peddlers,  venders  of  matches,  which  they 
traflBcked  for  broken  glass.^ 

1  *'  Nano  flacri  tonUa  nemoB  efc  delubra  looantar 

JndSBis,  quornm  cophlnus  ftentunqne  supellax."  —  S.  Sii.  13. 

See  also  the  passage  about  the  Jews,  xiv.  96  et  seq. 
<  MoTe  foetid 

"  .  .  .  .  qnam  J^Joniit  sabbAtariomm."  —  ir.  6,  7. 
**  A  matro  dootas  neo  rogare  Jnd»oB, 
Nee  snlftirata»  lippas  Instltor  mercis/'  —  xil.  67> 
Compare  ri.  94;  vii.  dO,  35,  82. 
So  too  SUtius:  — 

"  Illic  agmina  conftemnnt  Sjromnif 
Hio  plebB  soeniea,  quique  comminntla 
Pnrmutant  Titreis  grq^Ie  sulphur."  —  SUva^  i.  ir.  73. 
*  Another  curious  illustration  of  the  numbers  of  Jews  in  Rome  is  to  be 
fbnnd  in  their  catacombs.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  observed  by  a  late 
writer,  Mr.  Burgon,  "  that  the  motive  of  bur>'ing  in  a  catacomb  was  in  the 
first  instance  neither  heathen  nor  Christian,  but  Jewish."  Burgon,  Letters 
from  Rome,  p.  130.  The  Jews  had  a  religious  horror  of  burning  the  dead. 
The  catacombs,  whatever  their  origin,  would  bear  a  strong  likeness  to  the 
caves  in  the  rocks,  in  which,  from  Abraham  to  the  buiying-place  of  Nico- 
demns,  they  had  been  wont  to  inter  their  ancestors.  The  chapter  of  Bosio 
(zzii.)  is  full  on  the  Jewish  catacomb  near  the  Porta  Portese,  conveniently 
situated  for  the  trans-Tiberine  Jews.  It  is  curions  that  another  Jewish  cata* 
comb  has  been  recently  discovered  at  no  great  distance  from  their  settle- 
ment, alluded  (o  by  Juvenal,  near  the  fountain  of  Egeria.  In  this,  all  the 
inscriptions,  I  believe,  aa  far  as  yet  discovered,  have  been  in  Greek,  ex- 
cept one  or  two  Latin.     Of  the  older  Jewish  inscriptions  Mr.  Burgoo  citflt 
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Of  their  establishment  in  the  other  provinces  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  we  have  no  certain  information.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  most  extraordinary  fables  were 
invented  concerning  their  first  settlement  in  Germanj, 
France,  and  Spain.  Those  relating  to  the  latter  coun- 
try may  serve  as  a  specimen.  There  they  claimed 
descent  from  maritime  adventurers  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, or  from  a  part  of  their  race  transported  to  that 
country  when  Nebuchadnezzar  ^  conquered  Spain  I  * 
Hebrew  derivations  were  found  for  many  of  the  Spanish 
cities,  which  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  later 
antiquaries,'  the  early  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  that 
region ;  forgetting  entirely  the  close  affinity  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Punic  dialects  with  tlie  Hebrew,  and 
the  successive  occupation  of  (at  least  maritime)  Spain 

four  in  Greek.  In  Bosio  may  be  seen  the  seven-branched  candlestick  fh>m 
the  catacomb  near  the  Porta  Portese.  Nor  is  it  only  at  Rome  that  Jewish 
catacombs  have  been  discovered. ,  At  Venosa  there  have  been  fonnd  some 
very  remarkable  ones,  with  many  inscriptions,  twenty-four  in  Hebrew. 
They  bear  the  seven-branched  candlesticks  and  a  pigeon  with  an  olive- 
branch.  "  The  Latin  and  Greek  inscriptions  are  misspelt,  but  the  Hebrew 
ones  are  more  correct;  they  generally  consist  of  a  prayer  for  the  repose  and 
blessing  of  the  dead."  Others  are  well  known  at  Naples,  also  in  other 
places  (Lfavello  and  Oria)  in  that  kingdom.  Murray's  Hand-Book  for 
Southern  Italy,  p.  382. 

By  the  favor  of  Signore  Visconti  I  am  able  to  insert  one  or  two  of  the 
inscriptions  from  the  newly  discovered  catacomb,  and  some  of  the  rude 
emblems,  perpetually  found  in  the  Jewish  catacombs  (see  next  page). 

1  In  the  Etudes  sur  les  Juifs  d'£spagne,  (translated  by  J.  G.  Magnabal, 
from  the  Spanish  of  J.  Amador  de  los  Bios,  Paris,  1861,)  these  fables  are 
related,  and  rejecte<l  as  utterly  unhistoric.  The  curious  reader  may  find 
the  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Head  of  the  Synagogue  at 
Toledo,  reproving  the  High  Priest  Eleasar  .  .  .  Annas  and  Caiaphas  with 
the  unjustifiable  death  of  our  Saviour. 

^  These  fables  were  probably  invented  for  the  purpose  ef  excolpating 
themselves  with  the  Christians,  as,  having  long  before  been  separated  finom 
the  nation,  they  could  not  have  borne  any  part  in  the  guilt  of  the  Omoi- 
fixion  of  Christ  When  the  Christians  took  Toledo,  this  plea  was  urged; 
perhaps  it  was  invented  at  that  time. 

*  ».  e.  Escalone  from  Ascalon,  Toledo  from  Toledoth,  "  the  Genera- 
tions," &c 
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JSWISH  IKBORIPTIONS  IK  THE  CATACOMBS  —  ROMS. 
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JSWIBR  DISCBIPTIOHB  FROM  THX  CATACOMBS. 

1  Later  excavations  have  broaght  to  light  other  curioas  circumstances 
concerning  this  Jewish  catacomb.  See  Cimitero  degli  Antiche  Ebrei,  per 
Raffaelli  Garrucd,  Romie,  1862.  I.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  actual  cem- 
etery, there  appears  to  have  been  a  synagogue  or  proseucha  (p.  5),  closely 
resembling  the  mortuary  chapels  or  places  of  worship  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. II.  Of  forty-three  inscriptions,  twelve  only  were  in  Latin  (p.  63), 
thirty-one  Greek,  a  singular  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  Greek  among 
the  early  Christians.  But  **  the  Latin  proper  names  are  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  Greek;  the  Greek,  again,  twice  as  many  as  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic**  Is  not  thb  easily  accounted  for?  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Jews  were  fireedmen,  who,  as  usual,  took  the  name  of  the  master  who  had 
emancipated  them.  There  is  not  a  single  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  epitaph,  but 
the  words  jy)hw  ^^  bv  U^hw  bsntT^  frequently  occur  (p.  26). 

Moreover,  if  Signore  Garrucci  is  right  in  his  conclusions,  there  were 
seven  synagogues  of  the  Jews  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  each  with 
its  special  name,  the  prototypes  of  the  Christian  tituli  or  parishes  of  Rome. 
Each  had  its  archon  or  archontes,  the  archi-svnagogi,  or  presbyters — elders 
(p.  58),  &c. 

VOL.  II.  30 
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by  these  kindred  nations.  In  &ct,  the  Jews  spread 
with  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  arms,  part  as  slaves, 
part  as  firee  men  with  commercial  objects,  or  seeking 
onlj  a  safe  and  peaceful  settlement.  Some,  no  doubt, 
made  their  livelihood  by  reputable  traiffic  or  industry, 
and  attained  to  opulence ;  others  were  adventurers, 
more  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  ob- 
tained their  subsistence.  The  heathen  could  not  but 
look  with  something  of  the  interest  excited  by  wonder 
on  this  strange,  unsocial,  and  isolated  people,  who 
dwelt  among  them  and  yet  were  not  of  them.  While 
the  philosopher  despised  the  &naticism  which  he  could 
not  comprehend,  the  populace  mingled  something  like 
awe  with  their  dislike.  The  worse  and  more  destitute 
of  the  race  probably  availed  themselves  of  this  feeling ; 
many,  half  impostors  and  half  enthusiasts,  gained  their 
livelihood  by  working  on  the  superstitious  terrors  of 
the  people,  who  were  never  more  open  to  deception 
than  in  this  age  of  comparative  advancement.  The 
empire  swarmed  with  Jewish  wonder-workers,  math- 
ematicians, astrologers,  or  whatever  other  name  or 
office  they  assumed  or  received  from  their  trembling 
hearers.' 

Yet,  in  some  points,  all  of  Hebrew  blood,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  concurred,  in  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  their  synagogue,  their  strict  subordination  to 
their  reUgious  teachers,  and  through  their  synagogue 
and  teachers  to  the  great  spiritual  head  of  their  com- 
mtmity,  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias.  While  the  Temple 
stood,  these  scattered  settlements  of  the  Jews  were 
colonies  of  a  nation  ;  after  its  fall,  they  became  inde- 
pendent communities,  yet  held  together  by  their  un- 
changeable usages,  by  the  worship  in  the  synagogues, 
1  «  Qualiaconque  voles  Judsi  sonmU  vepdunt"  — Juv.  vi.  547. 
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by  the  Law  and  the  interpreters  of  the  Law  (the  Rab- 
bins), by  their  schools  of  learning,  by  aversion,  not 
without  ground,  for  the  idolatries  and  vices,  as  well  as 
the  hatred,  of  the  heathen.^    Wherever  Jews  resided, 

1  Among  the  tracts  in  the  Mischnai  one  of  the  most  historically  curious 
and  instructive  is  the  Avoda  Sara  on  foreign  worship.  It  is  directed 
exclusively  against  idolatry,  and  manifestly  belongs  to  a  period  when 
Heathenism,  not  Christianity,  was  the  enemy  and  antogouist  of  Judaism. 
It  is  the  Law  of  a  people  dwelling  among,  and  in  constant  intercoarse  with, 
Idolaters.  Three  entire  days  before  the  great  festivals  of  the  heathen,  and 
three  after,  it  was  prohibited  to  Israelites  to  have  commerce,  either  of  buy- 
ing or  selling,  lending  or  borrowing  with  them,  lest  the  Jew  should  con- 
tribute to  the  worship  of  false  gods.  The  great  festivals  were  the  Calends, 
the  Saturnalia,  the  commemoration  of  conquests,  the  days  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  birth  and  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor.  AH  funeral  pomp,  of 
burning,  or  apotheosis,  was  idolatrous;  where  this  did  not  take  place  it  was 
not  idolatrous.  It  was  prohibited  to  have  intercourse  with  the  heathen  on 
da3r8  of  private  worship,  as  when  a  man  began  to  shave  his  beard  to  com- 
memorate his  escape  firom  shipwreck  or  from  prison.  If  a  city  celebrated 
a  festival,  the  Jew  might  have  intercourse  with  the  heathen  in  the  suburbs, 
and  there  only;  if  the  suburbs,  only  in  the  city.  Certain  things  might  not 
be  sold  to  idolaters,  —  citrons,  large  white  and  some  other  kinds  of  figs, 
frankincense,  white  fowls  (if  these  were  sold,  the  sellers  were  to  cut  off  a 
daw,  as  the  heathen  would  not  offer  mutilated  victims);  neither  bears  nor 
lions,  nor  any  hurtful  things,  arms,  or  military  engines,  chains,  or  fetters. 
They  were  not  to  aid  in  building  basilicas  or  scaffolds  for  execution, 
neither  circuses  nor  theatres ;  as  to  baths,  not  the  niches  or  shrines  which 
contained  images;  neither  to  work  ornaments  for  idols,  such  as  chains, 
ear-rings,  rings.  (But  R.  Elieser  said  these  might  be  sold,  if  a  fair  price 
were  paid ! )  They  might  not  let  houses  or  fields  to  the  heathen  in  Judiea ; 
in  Syria  or  elsewhere  they  might.  No  Jewish  woman  might  remain  alone 
with  an  idolater.  They  mi^ht  buy  medicines  of  the  heathen,  but  not  allow 
idolaters  to  mix  up  medicines  for  them.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  subtle 
provisions  which  went  into  the  most  minute  questions  of  food,  the  use  of 
the  same  vessels  and  furniture,  even  of  personal  contact.  The  Jew  might 
drink  milk  if  he  saw  it  drawn  by  a  pagan  (he  must  see  it,  lest  the  animal 
should  be  unclean).  He  might  not  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  worship- 
ped by  an  idolater;  trees  by  the  public  wayside  did  not  make  unclean; 
wood  might  not  be  used  cut  from  a  sacred  tree  unless  the  tree  had  been 
profaned.  There  were  certain  rules  by  which  a  pagan  was  considered 
to  have  rendered  even  an  idol  profane.  If  he  sold  or  purchased  it,  it  be- 
came profane.  1  condnde  this  brief  summary  of  these  singular  provisions 
with  this  story:  ->  The  senators  of  Rome  asked  the  Jews,  **  If  God,  the  one 
true  God  as  you  assert,  is  not  within  those  things  which  we  worship  as 
idols,  why  does  he  not  utterly  destroy  them?"  "  No  doubt,"  answered 
the  Jews,  **  he  would  so  destroy  them,  if  they  were  things  of  which  the 
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a  ffynagogae  might  be,  and  usually  was,  formed.  Every 
synagogue  was  visited  in  turn  by  the  Legate  of  the 
Patriarch.  These  legates  were  called  apostles.  The 
office  probably  existed  before  the  fell  of  Jerusalem. 
The  apostles  collected  the  contributions  for  the  Temple. 
They  had  authority  to  regulate  all  differences  which 
might  arise,  and  to  receive  the  revenue  of  the  Patri- 
arch. Every  year  a  proclamation  was  made  by  sound 
of  trumpet  in  every  synagogue,  commanding  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute :  its  final  day  of  settlement  was  on 
the  last  of  May.  On  the  return  of  these  legates  they 
informed  the  Patriarch  of  the  state  of  the  synagogues, 
assisted  him  as  counsellors,  and  held  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  people.  The  early  Christians  accuse 
the  Jews  of  having  sent  messengers  throughout  the 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  anathematizing  them  in  their 
synagogues,  and  uttering  a  solemn  curse  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
these  ordinary  legates  received  instructions  to  warn  all 
the  feithfiil  Israelites  against  this  detested  innovation, 
and  to  counteract  by  every  means  in  their  power  the 
progress  of  the  new  religion.  No  doubt  the  rapid 
growth  of  Christianity  tended  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  synagogue,  by  constantly  keeping  alive  the  vigi- 
lance, and  inflaming  the  zeal,  of  the  more  steadfest  and 
ardent  adherents  to  the  Law.  Indeed  the  point  which 
mitigates,  more  than  any  other,  our  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jews,  is  the  readiness  with  which  they 

world  has  no  great  need.  Bat  idolaters  worship  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars.  Were  it  jast  that,  on  account  of  fools,  God  should  make  deso- 
late the  world?"  They  rejoined,  "But  why  does  he  not  destroy  those 
things  of  which  we  make  idols,  which  the  world  needs  not?  *'  The  Jews 
answered,  "The  idolaters  would  only  be  confirmed  in  their  superstition; 
they  would  say  there  must  be  divinity  in  those  things  left  for  our  worship, 
•U  other  things  being  destroyed." 
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joined  the  heathen  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
Too  often  the  Jews,  though  themselves  eating  the  bitter 
bread  of  slavery,  and  instructed  in  the  best  school  for 
the  humaner  feelings,  adversity,  were  seen  rejoicing  by 
the  stake  of  the  expiring  Christian.  In  the  beautiftd 
description  of  the  death  of  Polycarp,  there  is  a  frightful 
incident  of  the  Jews  shouting  for  the  execution,  and 
busy  in  keeping  the  wood  around  the  body  of  the  holy 
martyr.^ 

The  worship  of  the  synagogue,  with  its  appendant 
school  or  law  court,  where  lectures  were  given,  and 
knotty  points  of  the  Law  debated,  became  the  great 
bond  of  national  union,  and  has  continued,  though  the 
monarchical  centre  of  unity  in  Tiberias  disappeared  in 
a  few  centuries,  to  hold  together  the  scattered  nation  in 
the  closest  uniformity.'  The  worship  of  the  synagogue 
is  extremely  simple.*  Wherever  ten  Jews  were  found, 
there  a  synagogue  ought  to  be  formed.  The  Divine 
Presence,  the  invisible  Shechinah,  descends  not  but 
where  ten  are  met  together;  if  fewer,  the  Divine 
Visitant  was  supposed  to  say,  "  Wherefore  come  I,  and 
no  one  is  here  ?  "  It  was  a  custom,  therefore,  in  some 
of  the  more  numerous  communities,  to  appoint  ten 
"  men  of  leisure,"  whose  business  it  was  to  form  a  con- 
gregation." *    The  buildings  were  plain  ;  in  their  days 

I  Polycarp.  Martyr,  c  xiL  zlii.  ei  §eq.  There  is  a  carioiu  passage  in  the 
account  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  by  Eusebios,  recently  discovered  in 
Syriac,  and  translated  by  Dr.  Cnreton.  It  describes  the  Jews  of  Lydda 
(Diospolis),  when  witnessing  several  martyrdoms  of  Christiass,  surprised 
to  hear  the  Christians,  being  Egyptians,  called  by  Jewish  names,  Elias, 
Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Daniel.  One  of  the  martyrs  pray^  for  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans  who  stood  aronnd.    Cnreton,  pp.  37,  88. 

3  This  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Lightfoot,  Vitringa  de  Syn.  Vet,  Jost, 
and  other  authorities. 

*  On  the  Liturgies  or  forms  of  pnyer,  read  Jost,  i.  178  €t  §ej, 

*  Such  seems  the  amiple  solution  of  a  question  on  which  learned  volnmes 
have  been  written. 
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of  freedom  it  was  thought  right  that  the  house  of  prayer 
to  God,  from  its  situation  or  its  form,  should  overtop 
the  common  dwellings  of  man ;  but  in  their  days  of 
humiliation,  in  strange  countries,  the  lowly  synagogue, 
the  type  of  their  condition,  was  content  to  lurk  undis- 
turbed in  less  conspicuous  situations.^  Even  in  Pales- 
tine the  synagogues  must  have  been  small,  for  Jeru- 
salem was  said  to  contain  460  or  480 ;  the  foreign  Jews, 
from  the  different  quarters  of  the  world,  seem  each  to 
have  had  their  separate  building,  where  they  com- 
municated in  prayer  with  their  neighbors  and  kindred* 
Such  were  the  synagogues  of  the  Alexandrians,  the 
Cyrenians,  and  others.  Besides  the  regular  syna- 
gogues, which  were  roofed,  in  some  places  they  had 
chapels  or  oratories  open  to  the  air,  chiefly  perhaps 
where  their  worship  was  not  so  secure  of  protection 
from  the  authorities  ;  these  were  usually  in'  retired  and 
picturesque  situations,  in  groves,  or  on  the  sea-shore. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  synagogue,  some  remote  re- 
semblance to  the  fallen  Temple  was  kept  up.  The 
entrance  was  from  the  east :  in  the  centre  stood  an  ele- 
vated tribune  or  rostrum,  in  the  place  of  the  great  altar, 
where  prayer,  the  only  permitted  sacrifice,  and  if  from 
an  humble  and  contrite  heart,  doubtless  most  accept- 
able to  their  Almighty  Father,  was  constantly  offered, 
and  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  read.  At  the  west  end 
stood  a  chest,  in  which  the  Book  was  laid  up,  making 
the  place,  as  it  were,  an  humble  Holy  of  Holies, 
though  now  no  longer  separated  by  a  veil,  nor  pro- 
tected by  the  Cherubim  and  Mercy-Seat.  Particular 
seats,  usually  galleries,  were  railed  off  for  the  women. 

1  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  in  their  days  of  splendor  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  and  perhaps  m  some  other  oonntries,  they  aspired  to  higher 
architectural  grandeur. 
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The  chief  religious  functionary  in  the  synagogue 
was  called  the  angel,  or  hishop.  He  ascended  the 
tribune,  repeated  or  chanted  the  prayers,  his  head 
during  the  ceremony  being  covered  with  a  veil.  He 
called  the  reader  from  his  place,  opened  the  book  before 
him,  pointed  out  the  passage,  and  overlooked  him  that 
he  read  correctly.  The  readers,  who  were  three  in 
number  on  the  ordinary  days,  seven  on  the  morning  of 
the  Sabbath,  five  on  festivals,  were  selected  from  the 
body  of  the  people.  The  Law  of  course  was  read, 
and  the  prayers  likewise  repeated,  in  the  Hebrew 
language.^  The  days  of  public  worship  in  the  syna- 
gogue were  the  Sabbath,^  the  second  and  fifth  days  of 
the  week,  Monday  and  Thursday.  There  was  an 
oflScer  in  the  synagogues  out  of  Palestine,  and  probably 
even  within  its  borders,  called  an  interpreter,  who 
translated  the  Law  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  usually 
Greek  in  the  first  case,  or  Syro-Chaldaic  in  the  latter. 
Besides  the  bishop,  there  were  three  elders,  or  rulers, 
of  the  synagogue,  who  likewise  formed  a  court  or  con- 
sistory for  the  judgment  of  all  oflences.     They  had 

1  In  the  earlier  times  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  verBion  of  the  LXX. 
was  read  in  the  Greek  or  Hellenist  synagogues  (Basnage,  viii.  1).  But  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Jews  within  themselves,  the  disputes  with  the 
Christians,  who  almost  invariably  cited  the  LXX.,  (read  Justin  Martyr 
against  Tr^-pho,)  first  limited  this  usage,  as  the  Gemara  states,  to  the  five 
Books  of  the  Law,  afterwards  proscribed  it;  and  the  old  adage,  "  He  who 
teaches  his  son  Greek,  is  aa  he  who  eats  swine-fiesh,"  became  an  orthodox 
maxim.  The  Hellenists  from  a  respectable  class  of  brethren  became  an 
odious  sect.  But  the  later  Jews  were  too  wise  rigidly  to  confine  their 
prayers,  however  they  might  keep  their  Scriptures  in  their  inviolable 
sanctity,  to  a  learned  language.' 

2  For  the  thirty-nine  things  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  see  Jost,  Juden- 
thum,  i.  178.  They  were  chiefly  works  of  husbandry,  sowing,  ploughing, 
reaping,  &g.;  of  handicrafts,  spinning,  weaving,  &c.;  hunting,  killing 
game,  &c;  writing  two  letters,  or  effacing  them  to  write  them  again; 
building;  putting  out  or  lighting  fires.  To  these  prohibitions  the  wUe 
added  many  others:  playing  with  nuts  or  almonds,  climbing,  riding,  or 
whatever  gave  cause  for  forbidden  work. 
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the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  by  scourging;^ 
from  Origen's  account,  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias  had 
assumed  the  power  of  life  and  death.  But  the  great 
control  over  the  public  mind  lay  in  the  awftil  sentence 
of  excommunication.  The  anathema  of  the  synagogue 
cut  off  the  offender  from  the  Israel  of  God ;  he  became 
an  outcast  of  society.  The  first  process,  usually,  was 
tBe  censure ;  the  name  and  the  offence  of  the  delinquent 
were  read  for  four  succeeding  Sabbaths,  during  which 
he  had  time  to  make  his  peace  with  the  congregation. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  the  solemn  Niddui,  or  intei^ 
diet,  was  pronoimced  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,^ 
which  for  thirty  days  separated  the  criminal  from  the 
hopes  and  privileges  of  Israel.  For  more  heinous 
offences,  and  against  contumacious  delinquents,  the 
more  terrific  Cherem,  or  the  still  more  fatal  Shanunata, 
the  excommunication,  was  proclaimed.  The  Cherem 
inflicted  civil  death,  but,  on  due  repentance  and 
reparation  for  the  crime,  the  same  authority  which 
denounced,  might  repeal  the  Cherem,  —  the  absolved 
offender  was  restored  to  life.  But  no  power  could 
cancel  the  irrevocable  Shammata.  Some  indeed  have 
doubted  whether  the  last  sentence  was  ever  pro- 
nounced, or  even  was  known  to  the  Law.^  Prudence 
would  certainly  have  advised  the  disuse  of  a  practice 
which  might  drive  the  desperate  offender  to  seek  that 
consolation  in  another  fidth   which  was  irrevocably 

1  The  scoturging  with  forty  stripes  save  one  was  long  in  the  power  of  the 
synagogne.  **  Has  any  Montanist,"  demands  the  orthodox  writer  against 
liie  Montanists,  (Easeb.  v.  16,)  **  ever  been  scourged  or  stoned  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews?"  The  adventurer  Acosta,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
describes  his  own  scourging  in  Amsterdam.    Bayle,  Acosts. 

3  Compare  Vitringa  on  the  blowing  of  trumpets  at  the  time  of  excom- 
munication, i.  204;  on  the  general  subject,  p.  743  ei  seq.;  Eisenmenger,  i. 
11»» 

*  Vitringa  questions  the  use  of  the  Shammata. 
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denied  him  in  his  own :  the  Church  would  have  opened 
its  gates  to  receive  him  who  was  doomed  to  perpetual 
exile  from  the  Synagogue.  The  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  couched  in  the  most  fearful  phrases. 
The  delinquent  was  exconmiunicated,  anathematized, 
accursed  —  by  the  Book  of  the  Law,  by  the  ninety- 
three  precepts,  by  the  malediction  of  Joshua  against 
Jericho,  by  that  of  Elisha  against  the  children  who 
mocked  him,  and  so  on  through  all  the  terrific  threaten- 
ings  of  the  ancient  law  and  history.  He  was  accursed 
by  the  mysterious  names  of  certain  spirits  of  deadly 
power.  He  was  accursed  by  heaven  and  earth,  by  the 
Seraphim,  and  by  the  heavenly  orbs.  "  Let  nothing 
good  come  out  of  him,  let  his  end  be  sudden,  let  all 
creatures  become  his  enemies,  let  the  whirlwind  crush 
him,  the  fever  and  every  other  malady  and  the  edge 
of  the  sword  smite  him,  let  his  death  be  unforeseen, 
and  drive  him  into  outer  darkness."  Excommunication, 
as  we  have  said,  inflicted  a  civil  death ;  how  fer,  at 
least  in  the  milder  form,  it  excluded  from  the  syna- 
gogue, seems  not  quite  clear.  But  no  one,  except  his 
wife  and  children,  might  approach  the  moral  leper,  — 
all  others  must  avoid  him  the  distance  of  a  toise.  If 
there  were  a  dead  body  in  his  house,  no  one  might 
inter  it ;  if  a  child  were  bom,  the  father  must  circum- 
cise it.  Public  detestation  was  not  appeased  by  death. 
No  one  mourned  him  who  died  exconununicated ;  his 
coffin  was  stoned,  and  a  heavy  slab  was.  placed  over  his 
remains  by  the  hands  of  justice,  either  as  a  mark  of 
infamy,  or  to  prevent  him  from  rising  again  at  the  last 
day.  No  doubt  these  spiritual  terrors  were  often 
abused  by  the  domineering  Rabbi ;  but  it  Is  as  little  to 
be  questioned  that  they  exercised  a  high  moral  influ- 
ence.    The  excommunication  smote  the  adulterer,  or 
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the  unnatural  &ther,  who,  in  their  striking  language, 
more  cruel  than  the  ravens,  neglected  the  childr^i 
whom  God  had  given. 

The  influence  of  the  Rahbins  was  not  grounded  on 
the  public  services  of  religion  alone.  The  whole  coarse 
of  education  was  committed  to  their  care,  or  at  least  to 
their  superintendence.^  In  all  those  interesting  epochs 
of  domestic  life  in  which  the  heart  is  most  open  to  im- 
pressions of  reverence  and  attachment,  the  Rabbi,  even 
where  the  ancient  Levite  had  no  o£Bce,  had  made  him- 
self an  indispensable  part  of  the  ceremony.  When 
the  house  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  a  man-child,  though 
circmncision  was  not  necessarily  performed  in  the  syna- 
gogue, nor  was  the  operator  usually  of  that  order,  yet 
ill-omened  and  unblest  was  the  eighth-day  feast  which 
was  not  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  Rabbi.  In 
marriages  the  Rabbi  joined  the  hands,  pledged  the  cup, 
and  pronounced  the  seven  prayers  of  benediction  over 
the  wedded  pair.  The  Rabbi  attended  the  sick  man, 
and  consoled  him  with  the  assurance  of  the  certain 
resurrection  of  all  faithful  Israelites  to  their  exclusive 

1  The  following  is  considered  the  authorized  course  of  Jewish  education. 
As  soon  as  the  children  can  speak,  they  are  taught  certain  religions  axioms; 
from  three  or  four  to  six  or  seven  they  learn  their  letters;  at  that  age  they 
go  to  school,  and  are  taught  to  read  the  Pentateuch ;  at  ten  they  commence 
the  Mischna;  at  thirteen  and  one  day  they  are  considered  responsible,  and 
are  bound  to  keep  the  618  precepts  of  the  Law;  at  fifteen  they  study  the 
Gemara,  i.  e.  the  Talmud ;  at  eighteen  they  marry ;  at  twenty  they  enter 
into  business. 

**  Filius  quinqne  annomm  ad  Biblift.  Filins  decern  annomm  ad  Mischna. 
Filius  tredecim  annomm  ad  pnecepta.  Filius  quindecim  annorum  ad  Tal- 
mud. Filius  decem  et  octo  annorum  ad  nuptias.  Filius  viginti  annomm 
ad  sectandum  (divitias).  Filius  triginta  annomm  ad  robar.  Filius  qua- 
draginta  annomm  ad  pradentiam.  Filius  quinquaginta  aimoram  ad  con- 
silium. Filius  sexaginta  annomm  ad  senectutem.  Filius  septnaginta 
annomm  ad  canitiem.  Filius  nonaginta  annomm  ad  foveam.  Filius 
centum  annomm  (reputatns  est)  quasi  mortuns  sit,  et  transient  ex  boo 
mundo."    Mischna,  Capita  Patram,  iv.  p.  481. 
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Paradise,  and  he  was  present  at  the  interment  of  the 
dead.  Nor  was  this  all :  by  degrees  the  whole  life 
of  the  Jew  was  voluntarily  enslaved  to  more  than 
Brahminical  or  monkish  minateness  of  observance. 
Every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every  act  of 
every  hour,  had  its  appointed  regulations,  grounded  on 
distorted  texts  of  Scripture,  or  the  sentences  of  the 
Wise  Men,  and  artfiilly  moulded  up  with  their  national 
reminiscences  of  the  past  or  their  distinctive  hopes  of 
the  future,  —  the  divine  origin  of  the  Law,  the  privi- 
leges of  God's  chosen  people,  the  restoration  to  the 
Holy  City,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  Jew  with 
his  early  prayer  was  to  prevent  the  rising  sun,  but 
more  blessed  he  who  encroached  upon  the  night  to 
lament,  before  the  dawn,  the  fate  of  Jerusalem.^  His 
rising  from  his  bed,  his  manner  of  putting  on  the 
different  articles  of  dress,  the  disposition  of  his  fringed 
tallith,  his  phylacteries  on  his  head  and  arms,  his 
ablutions,  his  meals,  even  the  calls  of  nature  were 
subjected  to  scrupulous  rules,  —  both  reminding  him 
that  he  was  of  a  peculiar  race,  and  perpetually  reducing 
him  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Wise  Men,  which  alone 
could  set  at  rest  the  trembling  and  scrupulous  con- 
science. Nor  was  it  enough  that  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God  watched  with  jealous  vigilance  the  minutest  acts 
of  His  Chosen,  Rabbinical  authority  peopled  the  air 
with  spirits  of  beneficent  or  malign  aspect ;  the  former 
might  be  revolted  by  the  least  uncleanness,  the  latter 
were  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  delin- 
quency.    The  Wise  Men  alone  were  well  acquainted 

1  It  was  raled,  and  there  is  something  deeply  pathetic  in  the  rule,  "  that 
the  Jew  should  rise  early  in  the  morning;  his  first  thoughts  and  prayers 
should  he  on  the  desolation  and  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  God  hears  the 
prayers  of  those  who  rise  hy  night  to  weep  for  Jerusalem."  Buxtorf,  De 
Synagoga. 
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with  the  nature,  the  orders,  the  powers,  or  the  arts  of 
these  mysterious  heings  ;  and  thus  a  new  and  un- 
bounded field  was  opened  for  their  interference.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  Rabbinical  dominion  as  it  was 
gradually,  though  perhaps  not  as  yet  perfectly,  devel- 
oped. The  Rabbins  slowly  withdrew  into  a  spiritual 
order ;  they  stood  aloof  from  the  worldlings  (the  Am- 
haarez) ;  they  avoided  all  familiar  intercourse  with  them, 
they  would  not  degrade  themselves  to  intermarriage 
wifli  them ;  they  expected  to  be  treated  with  reverence, 
would  hardly  return  the  common  salutation.^  Such 
(for  this  dominion  now  assumed  a  monarchical  form) 
was  the  kingdom  of  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias,  in  its 
boundaries  as  extensive  as  that  of  Rome,  and  founded 
on  the  strongest  basis,  the  blind  and  zealous  attachment 
of  its  subjects.* 

Before  long  the  Sanhedrin  of  that  city  began  to 
assume  a  loftier  tone  ;  their  edicts  were  dated  as  from 
Jerusalem,  their  school  was  called  Sion.^  But  into 
this  spiritual  court,  as  into  that  of  more  splendid  and 
worldly  sovereigns,  ambition  and  intrigue  soon  found 
their  way.  The  monarch  could  not  brook  any  consti- 
tutional Umitation  to  his  state  or  authority ;  the  subor- 
dinate officers,  the  aristocracy  of  this  singular  republic, 
were  eager  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the  throne.  The 
first  collision  was  on  the  all-important  point  of  etiquette. 
No  sooner  was  Simon,  son  \of  Gamaliel,  quietly  seated 
in  the  Patriarchate,  than  he  began  to  assert  or  enlarge 
his  prerogative.  His  Ab-beth-din,  R.  Nathan,  and  his 
Hachim,  R.  Meir,  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  his  state 
than  he  was  willing  to  concede.     When  any  one  of 

1  Jost,  IT.  133,  gives  several  pages  of  instances  of  their  haoghtinessi  to 
which  R.  Jehada  was  not  superior. 
«  Jost,  iv.  76. 
*  Chiefly  from  Jost,  Geschichte  der  Israeliter,  with  his  authorities. 
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these  heads  of  the  spiritual  senate  entered,  the  whole 
assembly  was  accustomed  to  rise,  and  to  remain  stand- 
ing till  he  was  seated.  This  equality  of  respect  was 
galling  to  the  pride  of  Simon  ;  he  determined  to  vin- 
dicate the  superior  dignity  of  his  chair,  and  took  an 
opportunity  of  moving,  in  the  absence  of  the  parties 
concerned,  that  the  whole  assembly  should  rise  only  on 
the  entrance  of  the  Patriarch,  on  that  of  the  Ab-beth- 
din  two  rows,  on  that  of  the  Hachim  only  one.  The 
next  time  that  R.  Nathan  and  R.  Meir  made  their 
appearance,  this  order  was  observed.  The  degrading 
innovation  went  to  their  hearts.  They  dissembled 
their  resentment,  but  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy 
to  dethrone  or  to  humiliate  the  unconstitutional  despot. 
"  He,"  said  R.  Meir,  "  who  cannot  answer  every 
question  which  relates  to  the  Word  of  God,  is  not 
worthy  to  preside  in  the  great  Sanhedrin.  Let  us 
expose  his  ignorance,  and  so  compel  him  to  abdicate. 
Then  you  shall  be  Patriarch,  and  I  your  Ab-beth-din." 
In  secret  counsel  they  framed  the  most  intricate  and 
perplexing  questions  to  confound  the  despot.  Happily 
for  him,  their  conversation  was  overheard  by  a  learned 
and  friendly  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  began  to 
discuss  in  a  loud  tone,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  Simon  in 
the  neighboring  chamber,  the  points  on  which  it  was 
agreed  to  attack  and  perplex  the  overbearing  Patri- 
arch. At  the  next  sitting,  the  rebels,  Nathan  and 
Meir,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  their  formidable 
host  of  difficulties.  To  their  confrision,  Simon,  fore- 
warned, repulsed  them  on  all  points,  and  unravelled, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  the  most  intricate  questions. 
Simon  triumphed,  the  rebellious  Ab-beth-^iin  and 
Hachim  were  expelled  from  the  Sanhedrin.  But  still 
they  kept  up  the  war,  and  daily  assailed  the  Patriarch 
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with  a  new  train  of  difficulties,  for  which  they  required 
written  answers.  At  length  the  civil  contest  ended, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  more  moderate.  The 
ex-Ab-beth-din  and  ex-Hachim  were  reinstated ;  but, 
on  the  momentous  point  whether  the  whole  Sanhedrin 
rose  on  their  entrance,  or  only  two  rows,  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  must  leave  the  reader  in  the  same  lamen- 
table ignorance  with  myself. 

Not  content,  or  rather  flushed  with  this  advance 
towards  unlimited  monarchy  in  his  own  dominions,  the 
high-minded  Simon  began  to  meditate  schemes  of 
foreign  conquest.^  The  independence  or  equality  of 
the  head  of  the  Babylonian  community  haunted  him,  as 
that  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  did  the  early 
Popes  ;  and  a  cause  of  quarrel,  curiously  similar  to  that 
about  the  time  on  which  Easter  was  to  be  kept,  speedil}' 
arose.  The  schools  of  Babylonia  and  Palestine  fell  into 
an  open  schism  concerning  the  calculation  of  the  day 
for  the  Paschal  feast.  Simon  determined  to  assert  the 
superiority  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Tiberias  over  his  dis- 
obedient brethren.  The  scene  is  in  the  highest  degree 
characteristic.  It  must,  however,  be  premised  that  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  at  what  time  the  Princes  of  the 
Captivity  commenced  their  dynasty.  In  the  following 
story,  Ahia  appears  as  the  head  of  the  community ;  but 
probably  the  Prince  had  not  yet  obtained  the  influence, 
or  assumed  the  state,  which,  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  third  century,  distinguished  the  Jewish  sovereign 
of  the  East.  Hananiah,  who  taught  at  Nahar-pakod, 
and  Judah  ben  Bethuriah,  were  the  most  eminent  of 
the  learned  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Babylon  ;  and  to 
humble  their  pride  and  bring  them  into  subordination 

1  Jost,  Geschicbte  der  Israeliter,  iv.  59  et  seq.f  with  Talmadic  authoriUeb. 
Compare  Judenthunii  ii.  p.  168  et  seq. 
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to  the  seat  of  learning  in  Tiberias,  was  the  great  object 
of  the  mission  which  was  dispatched  by  the  Patriarch. 
The  two  legates  were  furnished  with  three  letters. 
They  delivered  the  first  to  Hananiah,  which  bore  the 
superscription,  "  To  Your  Holiness."  Delighted  with 
their  recognition  of  a  title  considered  of  high  impor- 
tance, Hananiah  courteously  inquired  the  reason  of 
their  coming ;  —  "  To  learn  your  system  of  instruction." 
Still  more  flattered,  Hananiah  received  the  ambassadors 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  commended  them  to  the 
people,  as  worthy  of  every  honor,  both  as  descendants 
of  the  High  Priest  (for  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias  claimed 
his  lineage  firom  Aaron)  and  for  their  own  personal 
merit.  When  the  treacherous  legates  had  secured 
their  ground  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  they 
began  to  controvert  the  judgments  of  Hananiah,  to 
animadvert  on  his  opinions,  and  to  lessen  him  by  every 
means  in  the  public  estimation.  Hananiah,  enraged  at 
this  abuse  of  his  kindness,  summoned  a  second  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  denounced  the  legates  as  traitors  and 
ignorant  men.  The  people  replied,  "  That  which  diou 
hast  built,  thou  canst  not  so  soon  pull  down ;  the  hedge 
which  thou  hast  planted,  thou  canst  not  pluck  up  with- 
out injury  to  thyself."  Hananiah  demanded  their 
objections  to  his  system  of  instruction.  They  answered, 
"  Thou  hast  dared  to  fix  intdtcalations  and  new  moons, 
by  which  great  inconformities  have  arisen  between  the 
brethren  in  Babylonia  and  Palestine."  "  So  did  Rabbi 
Akiba,"  said  Hananiah,  "  when  in  Babylon."  "  Aki- 
ba,"  they  rejoined,  "left  not  his  like  in  Palestine." 
**  Neither,"  cried  the  desperate  Rabbi,  "  have  I  left  my 
equal  in  Palestine."  The  legates  produced  their  second 
letter,  which  ran  in  these  mysterious  words :  "  That 
which  thou  leftest  a  kid,  is  grown  up  a  strong-homed 
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goat;"  —  it  meant  that  the  Sanhedrin,  which  he  left 
without  power,  had  regained  all  its  authority.  Hana- 
niah  was  struck  dumh.  R.  Isaac,  one  of  the  deputies, 
saw  his  time ;  he  mounted  the  tribune,  from  which  the 
Law  was  usually  read.  "  These,"  he  said,  naming 
them,  "  are  the  holy  days  of  God  —  these  the  holy 
days  of  Hananiah  I "  An  indistinct  murmur  ran 
through  the  synagogue.  R.  Nathan,  the  second  dep- 
uty, arose  and  read  the  verse  of  Isaiah,  "  Out  of  Sion 
goeth  forth  the  Law,  and  the  Word  of  God  from  Jeru- 
salem." Then,  with  a  bitter  intonation,  "  Out  of 
Babylon  goeth  forth  the  Law,  the  Word  of  God  fit)m 
Nahar-pakod ! "  The  assembly  was  in  an  uproar. 
*'  Alter  not  the  Word  of  God,"  was  the  universal  cry. 
The  legates  followed  up  their  advantage  and  produced 
their  third  letter,  which  threatened  excommunication 
against  the  factious  opponents  of  their  authority. 
They  added  these  emphatic  words :  — "  The  learned 
have  sent  us,  and  commanded  us  thus  to  say :  ^  If  he 
will  submit,  well ;  if  not,  utter  at  once  the  interdict. 
So  likewise  set  the  choice  before  our  brethren  in  foreign 
parts.  If  they  will  stand  by  us,  well ;  if  not,  let  them 
ascend  their  high  places ;  let  Ahia  build  them  an  altar, 
and  Hananiah  [he  was  of  Levitical  descent]  sing  at 
the  sacrifice;  and  let  them  at  once  set  themselves 
apart  and  say.  We  have  no  portion  in  the  Israel  of 
God.' "  From  all  sides  an  instantaneous  cry  arose, 
"  Heaven  preserve  us  from  heresy  I  We  have  still  a 
portion  in  the  Israel  of  God."  The  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrin  in  Tiberias  was  universally  recognized. 
Judah  ben  Bethuriah,  as  well  as  Hananiah,  was  forced 
to  bow  to  the  yoke  ;  and  till  the  political  separation  of 
the  Babylonian  from  the  Western  Jews,  on  the  restonir 
tion  of  the  Persian  monarchy  (for  the  province  had 
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now  been  again  brought  nnder  the  Roman  dominion 
by  the  conquests  of  Verus),  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias 
maintained  his  uncontested  supremacy  over  the  whole 
Jewish  commonalty.  In  the  preceding  history,  both  in 
the  object  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
we  are  ahnost  tempted  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  a 
scene  borrowed  from  the  annals  of  the  Papal  Church. 

But  before  we  describe  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Resch-Glutha,  or  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  in  all  the 
state  and  splendor  of  an  Oriental  sovereign,  far  out- 
shining, at  least  in  pomp,  his  rival-sovereign  in  Ti- 
berias, we  return  to  the  West  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews,  as  connected  with  that  of  their 
Roman  masters.^  During  all  the  later  conflicts  with 
Rome,  the  Samaritans  had  escaped  by  quiet  submission 
the  miseries  which  had  so  perpetually  fallen  on  their 
more  unruly  brethren ;  they  had  obtained  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship  for  their  fidelity.  During  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Rabbinical  dominion  at  Tiberias, 
its  chiefs  had  displayed  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
liberality  towards  their  once  detested  neighbors. 
Though  they  sarcastically  denominated  them  "  the 
proselytes  of  the  lions,"  yet  they  would  inhabit  the 
same  city,  sleep  in  the  same  house,  eat  at  the  same 
table,  and  even  partake  of  animals  which  they  had 
killed.  This  unusual  mildness  rested  on  the  ^authority 
of  R.  Akiba,  and  seems  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that 
it  was  grounded  on  policy,  and  that  the  enterprising 
Rabbi  had  laid  a  dehberate  scheme  of  uniting  in  one 
league  all  who  claimed  Jewish  descent.  But  this  amity 
between  the  two  hostile  sects  was  but  transient.  One 
Rabbi  declared  it  was  better  to  use  water  for  an  ofier- 
ing  than  Samaritan  wine.     Another,  in  their  own  city, 

1  Jo6t,  ir.  p.  79  a  uq. 
VOL.  n.  81 
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openly  accused  them  of  worshipping  idols  on  Geriam ; 
he  hardly  escaped  with  his  life.  PoKtical  circum- 
stances increased  the  jealousies,  which  at  last  broke  out 
into  open  hostilities;  and  opportunities  occurred  in 
which  they  might  conunit  mutual  acts  of  violence, 
without  the  interference  of  the  ruling  powers. 

In  one  of  the  great  contests  for  the  empire,  they 
espoused  opposite  parties.  The  Samaritans,  unfortu- 
nately for  themselves,  were  on  the  losing  side.  Pescen- 
nius  Niger  had  assumed  the  purple  in  Syria.  The 
Jews  presented  a  petition  for  the  reduction  of  their 
taxation.  "Ye  demand,"  said  the  stem  Roman, 
"exemption  from  tribute  for  your  soil,  —  I  will  lay  it 
on  the  air  you  breathe."^  The  Samaritans  took  up 
arms  for  Niger,  the  Jews  threw  themselves  into  the 
party  of  Severus.  That  able  general  soon  triumphed 
over  all  opposition,  and  severely  punished  the  partisans 
of  his  rival :  the  Samaritans  forfeited  their  privilege  of 
Roman  citizenship.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor 
overawed  the  conflicting  factions,  though  Severus  him- 
self was  in  great  danger  from  a  daring  robber  of  the 
country,  named  Claudius,  who  boldly  rode  into  his 
camp,  saluted  and  embraced  him,  and,  before  orders 
could  be  given  for  his  seizure,  had  escaped.*  Severus 
celebrated  a  Jewish  triumph,  probably  on  account  of 
the  general  pacification  of  the  province.  His  laws 
were  favorable  to  the  Jews.  The  edict  of  Antoninus 
was  reenacted,  though  still  with  its  limitation  against 
circumcising  proselytes.*  The  Jews  were  permitted  to 
undertake  the  tutelage  of  pagans,  which  shows  that 
they  had  still  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  and 

1  Spartian,  Pescenniiu  Niger,  H.  A.  S.,  p.  377;  Eosebii  Chronioon,  ccii. 

*  Spartiani  d.  Sereros. 

•  "  Judaeoa  fieri  vetuit." 
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they  were  exempt  from  burdens  incompatible  with 
their  religion.  Still  they  were  interdicted  from  ap- 
proaching the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  and  their  general 
condition  is  thus  described  by  TertuUian,  who  wrote 
during  the  reign  of  Severus :  —  "  Dispersed  and  vaga- 
bond, exiled  from  their  native  soil  and  air,  they  wander 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  a  king,  either  human 
or  divine;  and  even  as  strangers  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  salute  with  their  footsteps  their  native 
land."i 

The  Jews  and  Christians  contest  the  honor  of  having 
furnished  a  nurse  to  the  fratricide  son  of  Severus, 
Caracalla.*  If  this  tyrant  indeed  sucked  the  milk  of 
Christian  gentleness,  his  savage  disposition  turned  it  to 
gall.*  According  to  the  Rabbinical  legends,  he  was  so 
attached  to  his  Jewish  playmates,  as  to  have  shed  tears 
when  one  of  them  was  whipped  by  order  of  the 
Emperor.     Indeed,  for  several  reigns  Judaism  might 

1  Tertulllanf  Apologet.  xxil.  Tertullian,  it  most  be  remembered,  writes 
as  an  orator,  not  as  a  historian. 

3  Jost,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  seit  der  Zeit  der  MaccabSer,  con- 
ceives that  the  strange  stories  in  the  Jewish  writers,  abont  the  intercourse 
between  one  of  the  Antonines  (most  assert  the  first,  the  Pious)  and  the 
head  of  the  Sanhedrin  of  Tiberias,  and  his  secret  Judaism,  are  grounded 
on  this  tale  of  Caracalla.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  m  v  obliga- 
tion to  this  work,  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  composition  of 
this  last  volume  of  my  History.  I  differ  from  Jost,  who  is  a  pupil  of  £ich- 
hom,  on  many  points,  particularly  on  the  composition  of  the  older  Script- 
nres,  but  I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  high  value  of  his  work,  which, 
both  in  depth  of  research  and  arrangement,  is  fiur  superior  to  the  desultoiy, 
and  by  no  means  trustworthy,  volumes  of  Basnage.  (Note  informer  edi- 
thru,)  The  later  book  of  Jost  (Geschichte  des  Jndenthums)  is  the  more 
mature  work  of  an  indefatigable  and  eminently  fair  writer.  Of  course,  as 
a  Jew,  he  presents  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  his  race  in  a  fisvorable  light, 
but  he  always  fully  deserves  a  respectful  and  candid  hearing. 

*  The  Jews  confounded  the  best  and  first  with  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
Antonines.  Lightfoot  and  Selden  were  misled  by  David  Ganz.  The 
chronology  makes  any  intercourse  between  Antoninus  Pius  ^d  Jehuda  the 
Holy  impossible.  See  also  Basnage,  who  gives,  as  said  above,  all  the  stories 
about  Antoninus  Pins,  viii.  p.  8. 
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boast  its  influence  on  the  Imperial  throne.  Among 
the  strange  medley  of  foreign  superstitions  with  which 
tiie  filthy  Heliogabalus  oflFended  even  the  easy  and 
tolerant  reUgion  of  his  Roman  subjects,  he  adopted  the 
Jewish  usages  of  circumcision  and  abstinence  from 
swine's  flesh.^  And  in  the  reign  of  the  good  Alex- 
ander Severus,  that  beautiful  oasis  in  the  desert  of  this 
period  of  the  Imperial  history,  the  Jews  enjoyed  the 
equal  protection  and  the  favor  of  the  virtuous  sovereign. 
Abraham,  as  well  as  Christ,  had  his  place  in  die 
Emperor's  gallery  of  divinities,  or  men  worthy  of 
divine  honors.  Alexander  was  ev^i  called  the  Father 
of  the  Synagogue.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  Patriarchal  throne  had  been 
ascended  by  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Rabbinical 
sovereigns.  Jehuda,  sometimes  called  the  Nasi  or  Pa- 
triarch, sometimes  the  Holy,  sometimes  emphatically 
the  Rabbi,  succeeded  his  father,  Simon,  son  of  Gama- 
liel. Jehuda  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  the  day  on 
which  R.  Akiba  died :  an  event  predicted,  according  to 
his  admirers,  in  the  verse  of  Solomon,  —  "On«  8un 
arisetli<t  and  one  sun  goeth  down.'*^  Akiba  was  the  set- 
ting, Jehuda  the  dawning  sun.  He  was  secretly  cir- 
cumcised, in  defiance  of  the  law  of  Hadrian.  His 
whole  life  was  of  the  most  spotless  purity ;  hence  he 
was  called  the  Holy,  or  the  Holiest  of  the  Holy.  R.  Je- 
huda was  the  author  of  a  new  constitution  to  the  Jew- 
ish people.  He  embodied  in  the  celebrated  Mischna, 
or  Code  of  Traditional  Law,  all  the  authorized  interpre- 
tations of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  traditions,  the  decisions 

^  Dioa  Cassias,  Izxix.  11. 

^'Dicebat  pneterea  Judadoram  et  Samaritanonim  religiones,  et  Christi- 
anam  devotionem  illoc  transfereodam,  ut  omniam  coltoranim  eecretam  He> 
liogabali  sacerdotiom  teoeret"    Lamprid.  Heliogab.,  H.  A.  S.,  p.  463. 

*  Lamprid.  Alexander  Sereros,  H.  A.  S.,  p.  640. 
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of  the  learned,  and  the  precedents  of  the  Courts  ot 
Schools.^  It  is  singolar  that  this  period  is  distinguished 
by  the  labors  o£  the  great  Roman  lawyers  in  the  forma-^ 
tion  of  a  Code  of  Jurisprudence  for  the  whole  empire. 
It  might  seem  as  if  the  Jews,  constituting  thus  as  it 
were  an  imperium  in  imperio^  a  state  within  a  state, 
were  ambitious  of  providing  themselves  with  their  own 
Pandects,  either  in  emulation  of  their  masters,  or  lest 
their  subjects  might  discover  the  superior  advantage 
of  a  written  code  over  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the 
Rabbinical  interpreters  of  their  original  polity.^  The 
sources  from  which  the  Mischna  was  derived  may  give 
a  fair  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Rabbinical  authority, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  superseded  the  original 
Mosaic  Constitution.  The  Mischna  was  grounded,  1. 
On  the  Written  Law  of  Moses.  2.  On  the  Oral  Law, 
received  by  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  handed  down, 
it  was  said,  by  uninterrupted  tradition.  8.  The  decis- 
ions or  maxims  of  the  Wise  Men.^     4.  Opinions  of 

^  **  From  Moses,  oar  Teacher,  to  our  Holy  Rabbi|  no  one  bad  united  in  a 
single  body  of  doctrine  what  was  publicly  taught  as  the  Oral  Law ;  but  in 
each  generation  the  Prince  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  the  Prophet  of  his  day, 
notes  down  in  writing  for  his  own  use,  and  as  an  aid  to  his  memory,  the 
traditions  which  he  had  heard  from  his  teachers;  but  in  public  he  taught 
them  only  orally.  In  the  same  manner  each  transcribed  that  which  best 
pleased  him  in  the  Commentaries  and  Expositions  of  the  Law.  As  for 
those  points  on  which  changes  took  place  as  regards  the  judicial  forms, 
they  were  derived  rather  from  reason  than  tradition,  and  depended  on  the 
authority  of  the  great  Consistoiy.  Such  was  the  form  of  proceeding  until 
our  Babbi  the  Holy  (Jehuda),  who  first  collected  all  the  traditions,  the 
judgments,  the  sentences,  the  expositions  of  the  Law,  heard  by  Moses  our 
Master,  and  taught  in  each  generation."  Moses  Maimonides,  Preface  to 
Mischna.  The  Mischna  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  nStTi  ^e  repetition; 
in  Greek,  devripuotc. 

s  The  Mischna  was  accepted  in  Babylonia  as  of  equal  authority  with 
that  which  it  had  acquired  in  Palestine.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian as  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

s  Jost  acknowledges  that,  excepting  a  few  sayings  ascribed  to  the  prt- 
Asmonean  times,  there  is  nothing  older  in  the  Mischna  than  the  ago  of 
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particalar  individnals  00  which  the  schools  were  di- 
Ti'led,  and  wliich  still  remained  open.  5.  Ancient 
iLsages  and  customs.  The  di*triburion  rf  the  Mischn^ 
affords  a  carioos  exemplincation  of  the  intimate  man- 
ner in  which  the  religiotis  and  civil  duties  of  the  Jews 
were  interwoven,  and  of  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
Law  over  every  transaction  of  life.^  The  Mischna 
commenced  with  rules  for  prayer,  thanksgiving,  ablu- 
tions ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  minuteness  or 
subtlety  of  these  mles,  and  the  fine  distinctions  drawn 
by  the  Rabbins.  It  was  a  question  whether  a  man 
who  ate  figs,  grapes,  and  pomegranates,  was  to  say  one 
or  three  graces  (p.  23).  The  schools  of  Shammai  and 
Hillel  differed  on  the  points,  whether  the  beUever  hav- 
ing washed  his  hands,  he  should  put  the  napkin  on  the 
table  or  on  a  cushion ;  whether  he  should  sweep  the 
house  and  then  wash  his  hands,  or  wash  his  hands  and 
then  sweep  the  house  (29).  But  there  are  nobler 
words.  ^*'  These  are  the  things  of  which  man  has  the 
usufruct  in  this  life,  the  reward  in  the  life  to  come : 
honor  rendered  to  father  and  mother;  beneficence; 
the  propagation  of  peace  among  men.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Law  is  like  all  these."  Against  the  tith- 
ing of  ^^mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  may  be  set  the 
rigid  and  generous  provisions  by  which  the  comer  of 
the  field  is  set  apart  for  the  poor  (De  Angulo).  There 
is  a  whole  book  (De  Heterogeneis)  as  to  what  things 
may  be  sown  together,  or  mingled  together,  and  what 

Ilerod:  "  Die  in  diesem  Werk  niedergelegten  Lehrsatze  reichen  nicht  uber 
das  Heroclalsche  Z«italter  hinaus,  einige  wenige  Satse  ausgenommen,  die 
den  vor-HerodaI»chen  Lehrern  zugeschrieben  werden;  '*  iv.  106. 

1  The  Miscbna  was  published  by  Surenhnsias  (Amsterdam,  1698),  in 
excellent  print  and  with  acknowledged  accnracj.  It  contains  the  Mischna, 
with  the  commentaries  of  Bartenora  and  Moses  Maimonides,  and  notes  bj 
QnisiuSi  Surenhosius  himself,  and  other  modem  Hebraists. 
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may  not ;  the  strictest  rules  about  the  divisions  in 
fields  and  gardens  ;  the  most  ordinary,  and  what  might 
seem  the  most  unimportant,  questions  of  cultivation 
are  subject  to  the  severest  regulations,  and  are  contro- 
verted between  the  schools.  There  is  one  on  the  Sab- 
batarian year,  as  if  still  rigidly  observed  by  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  which  it  presumes  that  the  Jews  will 
forever  continue  to  be.  The  second  book,  which  treats 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  festivals,  and  fiists,  displays  the 
whole  religious  life  of  the  Jew.  On  the  Sabbath,  of 
course,  there  are  the  most  precise  and  rigorous  defini- 
tions of  the  innocence  and  guilt  of  every  act,  almost  of 
every  thought.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  tenet  and 
of  the  people.  If  on  the  Sabbath  one  extinguishes  a 
light  firom  fear  of  the  Gentiles,  or  of  robbers,  or  on 
account  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  on  account  of  a  rich  man 
who  is  asleep,  he  is  guiltless ;  if  he  does  it  to  save  his 
oil  or  his  candle,  he  is  guilty  (i.  p.  13).  Throughout, 
as  in  all  priest-ridden  races  (for  the  Rabbins  were 
essentially  a  priesthood),  there  was  the  same  strange 
admixture  of  the  loftiest  piety  with  the  lowest  supersti- 
tion ;  there  are  solemn  and  imposing  rites  preserving 
the  sacred  memory  of  the  wonderful  events  in  their 
history,  hedged  round  with  the  most  puerile  and  servile 
provisions.  The  history  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  intricate 
enough,  as  perhaps  was  necessary  to  keep  asunder  a 
half-barbarous  people,  is  woven  into  an  inextricable 
net-work  of  decrees,  which  left  nothing  to  the  free  and 
enlightened  conscience,  and  therefore  nothing  enno- 
bhng  or  praiseworthy  in  man.  God,  from  a  wise  task- 
master, sank  to  a  petty  tyrant.  In  the  third  book  are 
the  rules  on  marriage  and  divorce,  on  the  charge  of 
idolatry,  on  vows  and  Nazaritism.  The  Levirate  law 
is  treated  as  of  perpetual  obligation  ;  the  learned,  how- 
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ever,  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  mitigate  its  force, 
and  to  multiply  the  causes  which  justified  either  party 
in  eluding  it.  The  Mischna  fully  admits  polygamy. 
If  a  man  leaves  many  wives,  the  Law  determines  that 
one  only  can  claim  the  Levirate  right.*  The  first  of 
two  wives  takes  precedence,  and  her  children  inherit. 
Yet  these  are  rare  instances,  and  the  impression  of  the 
whole  book  is  that  the  usage  of  the  Jews  was  mono^ 
amy.  The  fourth  book  treats,  I.  of  Injuries.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  injuries  or  damages  are  almost  ex- 
clusively those  of  an  agricultural  people ;  their  chief 
causes  are  :  a,  wells,  as,  if  left  open,  dangerous  to  life 
or  limb  ;  5,  the  ox,  as  goring  or  hurting  man  or  beast ; 
tf,  trespass  of  men  or  cattle  (De  Pascuis)  ;  d,  fire,  as 
consuming  standing  crops.  II.  The  Treatise  Sanhe- 
drin  is  fiill  of  historical  matter  on  the  origin  and  power 
of  those  courts.  Smaller  crimes  were  adjudged  by 
three,  the  greater  by  twenty-three,  the  greatest  by  the 
whole  seventy-one.  Every  Israelite  has  a  portion  in 
the  world  to  come,  except  those  who  deny  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  the  Epicureans.  Three  longs 
and  four  private  men  have  no  share  in  eternal  life: 
Jeroboam,  Ahab,  Manasseh ;  Balaam,  Ahitophel,  Doeg, 
Gehasi.  This  tract  assumes  the  power  of  capital  pirn- 
ishment.  This  is  of  four  kinds :  stoning,  burning,  slay- 
ing by  the  sword,  strangling.  There  are  rules  for 
each.  The  otlier  punishments  in  this,  and  in  the 
smaller  tract  (De  Poenis),  are  exile,  fine,  flagellation. 
Two  treatises  follow,  on  Oaths  and  on  Witnesses.  The 
fifth  book  is  on  sacrifices,  ofierings,  vows,  and  the 
measurements  of  the  Temple.     It  is  remarkable  only 

^  "  Si  mtiUas  reliqoerit  malieres  uni  ex  illis  tantum  imponetur  eztivctio 
calcei  aut  leviratio."  This  is  the  comment  of  Maimonides,  fol.  i.  In  the 
law  of  marriage) — ** si  quh  duas  diixerit  uxoretf,  et  mortuoa  eat;  *'  91-8ft. 
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for  the  elaborate  minuteness  of  its  provisions.  Finally, 
the  sixth  is  on  the  somewhat  difficult  subject  of  unclean- 
ness  and  ablution ;  it  is  rigid  and  particular  to  the  ut- 
most repulsiveness. 

As  the  object  of  this  great  work  was  to  fix,  once  for 
all,  on  undoubted  authority,  the  whole  Unwritten  Law, 
some  of  the  more  zealous  Rabbins  reprobated  this 
measure  of  Jehuda  the  Holy,  as  tending  to  supersede 
or  invalidate  their  own  personal  power.  But  the  mul- 
tiplication of  written  statutes  enlarges  rather  than  con- 
tracts the  province  of  the  lawyer;  a  new  field  was 
opened  for  ingenuity,  and  comment  was  speedily  heaped 
upon  the  Mischna,  till  it  was  buried  under  the  weight, 
as  the  Mosaic  Law  had  been  before  by  the  Mischna. 
The  uiterpreters  of  the  Mischna  assumed  a  particular 
name,  the  Tanaim.  In  fact,  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Mischna  as  a  sort  of  new  constitution  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Rabbinical  au- 
thority after  the  fiJl  of  the  Patriarchate  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Schools.  It  threw  back  the  Written  Law 
into  a  sort  of  reverential  and  mysterious  obscurity. 
Never  was  such  honor  paid  to  the  Books  of  Moses  as 
by  the  Rabbins  of  Tiberias,  or  such  labor  employed  in 
their  preservation :  every  letter  was  counted,  every 
dot,  every  iota  sanctified,  as  perhaps  of  the  deepest 
import.  But  they  were  dark  oracles,  whose  profoimd 
meaning  could  not  be  caught  by  the  vulgar  ear,  while 
firom  the  formal  and  as  it  were  constitutional  recogni- 
tion of  the  Unwritten  Law,  as  embodied  in  the  Mischna, 
it  became  the  popular  and  practical  code  until  the 
more  voluminous  Talmud  superseded,  in  its  turn,  the 
Mischna.  Those  ponderous  tomes  were  at  once  the 
religious  and  civil  institutes  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
swayed  the  Jews  with  an  uncontested  authority,  in 
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like  manner  as  the  Acts  of  the  Saints  and  the  Canon- 
law  the  nations  of  Christian  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rival  throne  in  Babylonia,  that 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  was  rapidly  rising  to 
the  state  and  dignity  which  perhaps  did  not  attain  its 
perfect  height  till  under  the  Persian  monarchs.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  acknowledged  hereditary  claim 
in  R.  Hona,  who  now  appears  as  the  Prince  of  the 
Captivity,  as  if  his  descent  from  the  house  of  David  had 
been  recognized  by  the  willing  credulity  of  his  brethren : 
at  least,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  a  speech 
attributed  to  R.  Jehuda,  that  if  R.  Hona  were  to  make 
his  appearance  he  should  do  homage  to  him.^  Such 
submission  would  not,  it  may  be  thought,  have  been 
extorted  from  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias,  even  from  the 
modest  and  himible  R.  Jehuda,  unless  general  opinion 
had  invested  the  rival  chieftain  with  some  peculiar 
sanctity.  The  Prince  of  the  Captivity  might  recall  in 
his  splendor,  particularly  during  his  inauguration,  some 
lofty  reminiscences  of  the  great  Jewish  monarchy 
under  the  ancestors  from  whom  he  claimed  his  descent, 
the  holy  David  and  the  magnificent  Solomon,  though 
affectingly  mingled  with  allusions  to  the  present  state 
of  degradation.  The  ceremonial  of  his  installation  is 
thus  described.  The  spiritual  Heads  of  the  people,  the 
Masters  of  the  learned  schools,  the  Elders,  and  the 
people,  assembled  in  great  multitudes  within  a  stately 
chamber,  adorned  with  rich  curtains,  in  Babylon,  where, 
during  his  days  of  splendor,  the  Resch-Glutha  fixed  his 
residence.     The  Prince  was  seated  on  a  lofty  throne. 

1  Another  version  of  this  stoxy  shows  the  Rabbi  in  not  so  humble  a 
light.  To  the  wish  of  R.  Jehuda,  the  learned  Haja  replied,  "  He  is  here.** 
—  R.  Jehuda  turned  pale.  —  "  His  corpse  is  here.*'  It  might  seem  that  the 
feeling  that  all  true  Jews  ought  to  be  buried  in  the  Holy  Land  extended 
to  the  chiels  of  Babylonia.    Jost,  Judenthum,  ii.  116.  ^ 
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The  heads  of  the  schools  of  Sura  and  Pumbeditha 
were  on  his  right  hand  and  his  left.  These  chiefs  of 
the  learned  men,  having  laid  their  hands  upon  the 
Prince,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other  music, 
then  delivered  an  address,  exhorting  the  new  monarch 
not  to  abuse  his  power ;  he  was  called  to  slavery  rather 
than  to  sovereignty,  for  he  was  prince  of  a  captive 
people.  On  the  next  Thursday  he  was  inaugurated 
by  the  laying-on  of  hands,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
and  acclamations.  He  was  escorted  to  his  palace  with 
great  pomp,  and  received  magnificent  presents  from  all 
his  subjects.  On  the  Sabbath  all  the  principal  people 
assembled  before  his  house,  he  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and,  his  face  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  proceeded 
to  the  synagogue.^  Benedictions  and  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving announced  his  entrance.  They  then  brought 
him  the  Book  of  the  Law,  out  of  which  he  read  the 
first  line  ;  afterwards  he  addressed  the  assembly,  with 
his  eyes  closed  out  of  respect.  He  exhorted  them  to 
charity,  and  he  set  the  example  by  ofiering  liberal  alms 
to  the  poor.  The  ceremony  closed  with  new  acclama- 
tions and  prayers  to  God  that,  under  the  new  Prince, 
He  would  be  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  their  calamities. 
The  Prince  gave  his  blessing  to  the  people,  and  prayed 
for  each  province  that  it  might  be  preserved  from  war 
and  famine.  He  concluded  his  orisons  in  a  low  voice, 
lest  his  prayer  should  be  repeated  to  the  jealous  ears 
of  the  native  monarchs,  for  he  prayed  for  the  restoration 

1  There  u  a  description  of  the  installation  of  the  Resch-Glutha  in  the 
Bchevet  Jadah :  "  Die  Joris  in  sacram  sedem  frequenter  conveniebant,  ubi 
dum  Academis  rectores  Principi  man  as  snas  imponerent,  alii  interea  tabis, 
alii  vero  comibns  accinebant,  cancti  aatem  bene  ominantes  fest&  voce 
acdamabant, '  Noster  yivat  Princeps  vigeatque  astemtim !  Ille  Princepa 
noster,  ille  exnlam  caput  est,  ezulnm  caput  est  Israelitanun,*  &c.,  &c.'*  p. 
802. 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  could  not  rise  hut  on 
the  ruins  of  their  empire.  The  Prince  returned  to  his 
palace,  where  Ite  gave  a  splendid  banquet  to  the  chief 
persons  of  the  community.  After  that  day  he  lived  in 
a  sort  of  stately  Oriental  seclusion,  never  quitting  his 
palace  except  to  go  to  the  schools  of  the  learned, 
where,  as  he  entered,  the  whole  assembly  rose,  and 
continued  standing  till  he  took  his  seat  He  sometimes 
paid  a  visit  to  the  native  Sovereign  in  Babylon  (Bag- 
dad). This  probably  refers  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 
On  these  great  occasions  his  imperial  host  sent  his  own 
chariot  for  his  guest ;  but  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity 
dared  not  accept  the  invidious  distinction ;  he  walked 
in  humble  and  submissive  modesty  behind  the  chariot. 
Yet  his  own  state  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  splendor : 
he  was  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold ;  fifty  guards  marched 
before  him ;  all  the  Jews,  who  met  him  on  the  way, 
paid  their  homage,  and  fell  behind  into  his  train.  He 
was  received  by  the  eunuchs,  who  conducted  him  to 
the  throne,  while  one  of  his  officers,  as  he  marched 
slowly  along,  distributed  gold  and  silver  on  all  sides. 
As  the  Prince  approached  the  imperial  throne,  he 
prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  in  token  of  vassalage. 
The  eunuchs  raised  him  and  placed  him  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Sovereign.  After  the  first  salutation,  the 
Prince  represented  the  grievances  or  discussed  the 
aflFairs  of  his  people. 

The  Court  of  the  Resch-Glutha  is  described  as 
equally  splendid ;  in  imitation  of  his  Persian  master,  he 
had  his  officers,  coimsellors,  and  cupbearers.  Rabbins 
were  appointed  as  satraps  over  the  different  commu- 
nities. This  state,  it  is  probable,  was  maintained  by  a 
tribute  raised  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  sub- 
stituted for  that  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  paid  for 
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the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.^  His  subjects  in  Babylonia 
were  many  of  them  wealthy.  They  were  husbandmen, 
shepherds,  and  artisans.  The  Babylonian  garments 
were  still  famous  in  the  West,  and  probably  great  part 
of  that  lucrative  manu£icture  was  carried  on  by  the 
Jews.  Asinai  and  Asilai,  it  will  be  recollected,  were 
weavers.  It  is  said,  indeed,  in  the  usual  figurative 
style,  of  a  Jew  merchant  of  Babylon,  that  he  had  JIOOO 
vessels  on  the  sea,  and  1000  cities  on  land.  They 
prided  themselves  on  their  learning  as  well  as  on  their 
wealth.  Though  the  Palestinian  Jews  affected  to  speak 
with  contempt  of  Babylonian  wisdom,  yet  in  general 
estimation  the  schools  of  Nahardea,  Sura,  and  Piun- 
beditha  might  compete  with  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias.^ 

Whether  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity 
extended  beyond  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  districts 
is  uncertain.  The  limits  of  Persia  form  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  our  knowledge,  and  almost  all  the  rest  of 
Asia,  during  this  period,  is  covered,  as  it  were,  with 
impenetrable  darkness.  Many  Jews  were  no  doubt 
settled  in  Arabia.  Mohammed  found  them  both  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  a  Jewish  dynasty  had  long  sat 
on  one  of  the  native  thrones ;  but  this  subject  will  come 
under  our  notice  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  the 
progress  of  Mohammedanism  as  connected  with  the 
History  of  the  Jews.  All  other  accounts  of  Oriental 
Jews,  at  this  early  period,  are  so  obscure,^  so  entirely 

1  Jost  supposes  that  when  the  Jewish  settlements  passed  nnder  the  Par- 
thian and  Persian  dominion,  the  Jews  oontinaed  to  pay  to  their  own  Prince 
the  Temple  tribnte,  exacted  from  them  by  the  Bomans;  iv.  267. 

3  tTost,  both  in  his  Israeliter  and  Jndenthum,  enlarges  on  the  succession 
of  famous  Doctors  who  maintained  the  renown  of  the  Babylonian  Schools, 
their  ambition  to  surpass  the  Reech-Glutha  in  power  and  influence,  their 
internal  jealousies  and  rivalriee,  and  their  riyalries  with  the  Palestinian 
teachers.  The  Mischna  was  received  and  acknowledged  as  of  equal 
authority  in  Nahardea  and  Pumbeditha  as  in  Tiberias. 

>  That  there  were  Parthian  ai  well  as  Elamite  (Persian)  and  Mesopota- 
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or  so  nearly  fabulous,  that  they  may  wisely  be  dis- 
missed; but  there  is  one  curious  point,  which,  as  it 
seems  to  rest  on  better  evidence,  demands  more  par- 
ticular notice,  —  the  estabUshment  of  a  Jewish  colony 
in  China,  if  not  anterior,  certainly  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  our  Lord.  This  singular  dis- 
covery was  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  but  unfortunately  the  Father  Gozani,  who 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion both  as  to  their  history  and  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Law  which  they  possessed,  was  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  It  was  inferred  ifrom  their  tradi- 
tion, in  my  opinion  somewhat  hastily,  that  Jews  had 
been  settled  in  the  country  249  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  More  authentic  statements  fixed  their  intro- 
duction into  the  empire  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Mingti,  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  who  reigned  from  58 
to  75  A.  a  They  were  originally  70  8172^8,  or  families, 
and  settled  in  the  cities  of  Nimpo,  Ninghin,  Hamtcheu, 
Peking,  and  Caifongfou.  Only  seven  remained  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  in  the  latter 
city,  the  capital  of  Honan.  They  came  from  Si-yu, 
the  west  country,  and  their  Hebrew  language  betrayed 
evident  signs  of  corruption  from  the  introduction  of 
Persian  words.  They  could  not  have  been  of  the 
earUer  dispersion,  for  they  had  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and 
highly  reverenced  his  name.  They  knew  nothing,  or 
at  least  had  preserved  no  knowledge  of  Christ  or  his 
religion.  They  were  employed  in  agriculture  and 
traffic.  They  had  cultivated  learning  with  success, 
and  some  of  them,  as  was  attested  by  extant  inscrip- 

xnian  Jews,  is  clear  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  traditions  of  Chris- 
tianity assert  the  early  propagation  of  the  faith  in  those  regpons,  which 
intimates,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Jews  were  nnmeroua;  bat  little 
is  known  which  is  either  distinct  or  certain. 
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tions,  had  been  highly  honored  "with  the  imperial  favor, 
and  had  attained  the  rank  of  Mandarins.  One  of  these 
inscriptions,  bearing  date  in  1515,  praises  the  Jews  for 
their  integrity  and  fideUty,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
traf&c,  in  the  magistracy,  and  in  the  army,  and  their 
punctual  observance  of  their  own  religious  ceremonies ; 
it  assures  them  of  the  Emperor's  high  esteem.  They 
paid  great  respect  to  the  name  of  Confucius,  and  after 
the  Chinese  customs  preserved  the  memory  of  their 
fathers  with  rehgious  reverence,  on  tablets  inscribed 
with  their  names.  In  other  respects  they  were  strict 
Jews  :  they  observed  the  Sabbath,  lighting  no  fire,  and 
preparing  their  food  on  the  preceding  day  ;  they  prac- 
tised circumcision  on  the  eighth  day ;  they  intermarried 
only  among  themselves.  They  believe  (so  writes  the 
Jesuit)  in  Purgatory,  Hell,  Paradise,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  the  Last  Judgment;  in  Angels,  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim.  They  neither  make,  nor  attempt  to 
make  proselytes.  Their  sacred  edifice  (a  remarkable 
fiuit)  resembles  much  more  the  Temple  than  the 
modem  synagogue.  It  is  situated  in  an  open  space, 
among  paviUons  or  avenues  of  trees.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  two  aisles ;  the  centre  is  divided  into  a  Holy 
Place,  and  a  Holy  of  Holies,  which  is  square  without 
and  circular  within ;  here  are  deposited  the  Books  of 
the  Law,^  and  the  sacred  chamber  is  entered  only  by 

1  Notice  d*un  Maniucrit  du  Pentateaque  conserve  dans  la  Synagogue 
des  Juifs  de  Cal-fong  Fou.  Notices  et  Eztraits  des  MS.  de  la  Bibl.  du  Roi, 
vol.  iv.  • 

The  learned  Baron  de  Sacy  has  clearly  shown  that  the  existing  copies 
of  the  sacred  writings  among  the  Chinese  Jews,  imperfect  as  they  are,  are 
not  older  than  the  year  1620  a.  o.  Their  former  sacred  books  had  been 
destroyed,  first  by  an  inundation  of  the  great  Yellow  River  in  1446,  after- 
wards by  a  fire  about  1600,  and  lastly,  those  they  possess  were  greatly 
damaged  by  a  second  inundation  in  1642. 

Compare  J.  de  Guignes,  Mdmoires  de  TAcad^mie,  t.  zlviii.  See  also, 
in  Trigaoltii  de  Chri8tiAn&  Ezpeditione  apud  Sinas,  a  curious  account  of 
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the  Chief  Priest.  The  Chief  Priest  is  not  distinguished 
by  any  splendor  of  apparel,  only  by  a  red  belt  of  silk, 
which  passes  over  his  right  and  under  his  left  shoulder. 
They  chant  the  sacred  Scripture  and  their  prayers,  as 
Father  Gozani  had  heard  the  Jews  in  Italy.  They 
entertain  distinct  though  remote  hopes  of  the  c(»ning 
of  the  Messiah. 

Such,  in  a  brief  outline,  is  the  histQiy  of  one  branch 
of  this  extraordinary  people,  thus,  in  the  eastern  as  well 
as  the  western  extremity  of  the  Old  World,  resisting 

sn  interview  between  a  Chinese  Jew  and  Father  Ricci  the  Jesait,  p.  118. 
The  Jew  recognized  the  Hebrew  characters  in  a  printed  Bible,  but  could 
not  read  them.  The  Jews,  it  was  said,  had  ten  or  twelve  families  ia 
Peking,  with  a  synagogne,  which  they  had  just  repaired  at  the  cost  of 
10,000  pieces  of  gold.  They  had  the  Pentateuch  wrapt  up  and  kept  with 
great  care ;  they  had  possessed  it,  they  said,  five  or  six  hundred  years.  In 
Hamcheu,  they  said,  they  had  many  more  Jews,  with  their  syna/^ogues. 
In  other  places  in  China  they  were  dying  out  firom  want  of  synagogues. 

In  a  memoir  of  Ignatius  Kugler,  reprinted  by  De  Murr  cUal»  ad  Sa- 
lam),  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  Jews  called  the  Pentateuch  the  Canoni- 
cal Book ;  but  they  had  Esther,  as  well  as  Ezra,  and  the  Book  of  the 
Maccabees.  They  had  not  Job,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  or  Ecclesiastes.  They 
were  said  to  date  from  the  Seleucidie!  ( ?) 

See  also  an  excellent  memoir  in  Brotier*s  Notes  on  Tacitus. 

Barrow  conceived  it  possible  that  the  Jews  may  have  introduced  silk 
into  China.  "  Many  of  them,  indeed,  forsake  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fiithers,  and  arrive  at  high  emploj'ments  in  the  State.  Few  among  them, 
I  understand,  except  the  Rabbis,  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage; and  the}'  have  been  so  long  intermingled  with  the  Chinese,  that 
the  priests  at  the  present  day  are  said  to  find  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
their  congregations.  So  different  are  the  effects  produced  by  sufiering  in- 
stead of  persecuting  religious  opinions;  "  p.  438.  Barrow  concludes,  from 
their  knowing  no  Jesus  but  the  son  of  Sirach,  that  they  were  the  followers 
of  Alexander's  army !  —  a  curious  illustration  of  the  common  fault  of  in- 
telligent travellers  writing  about  that  of  which  they  know  nothing.  Those 
Jews  of  whom  Barrow  wrote  may  be,  for  all  which  appears,  very  modem 
immigrants. 

The  best  recent  summaiy  of  this  question  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
in  Delitzsch  (Zur  Geschichte  der  Jiidischen  Poeaie,  von  Franz  Delitzseh, 
Leipsic,  1836),  especially  a  note  (p.  59)  describing  the  Synagogue,  and  s 
passage  about  theur  Book  of  Prayer.  Their  language  is  a  jargon  of  mingled 
Hebrew  and  Chinese.  See  on  their  present  low  state  the  oondading  chap- 
ter of  this  work. 
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the  common  laws  by  which  nations  seem  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  each  other.  However  opposite  the  insti- 
tutions, the  usages,  the  manners  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  dwell,  whether  the  government  be  mild 
or  intolerant,  the  Jews,  equally  inflexible  and  unsocial, 
maintain  their  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  same  principles  operate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  River,  and  on  those  of  the  Tiber  or  the  Seine. 
The  Jew,  severed  for  ages  from  all  intercourse  with  his. 
brethren,  amid  the  inaccessible  regions  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  in  most  respects  remains  as  he  would  have 
remained  if  he  had  continued  to  inhabit  the  vallevs  of 
Palestine,  under  the  constant  and  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  national  chief  of  his  religion,  the  Patri- 
arch of  Tiberias. 

▼OL.  u.  32 
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